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THE  WRITINGS  OF  FITZ-GREENE  IIAI.LECK. 

BY  WILLIAM  C.  BRYANT. 

Thr  reader  is  herewith  presented  with  a  portrait  of  one  of 
our  most  eminent  piieU*,  skilfully  engraved  from  a  painting  by 
one  of  our  first  artists.  The  friends  of  Halleck  wtll  admire  in 
it  the  strength  of  the  likeness,  and  those  who  have  never  seen 
the  original  will  at  least  aeknowledge  the  highly  intellectual 
expression  which  lights  up  the  features. 

Halleck  is  one  of  the  most  generally  admired  of  all  our  poets, 
and  he  possesses  what  no  other  does,  a  decided  local  popular¬ 
ity.  He  is  the  favorite  poet  of  the  city  of  New-York,  where 
his  name  is  cherished  with  a  jiccuHar  fondness  and  enthusiasm. 
It  furnishes  a  standing  and  cvei-ready  allusion  to  all  who 
would  speak  of  American  literature,  and  is  familiar  in  the 
mouths  of  hundreds  who  would  be  seriously  puzzled  if  asked 
to  name  any  othi'r  American  pot^t.  The  verses  of  others  may 
may  be  found  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  possess  some  tinc¬ 
ture  of  polite  literature — young  men  pursuing  their  studies,  or 
young  ladies  with  whom  the  age  of  ronfance  is  not  yet  past; 
but  those  of  Halleck  are  read  by  people  of  the  humblest  de¬ 
grees  of  literary  pretension,  and  are  equally  admired  in  Bond 
street  and  the  Bowery.  There  are  numbers  who  regularly 
attribute  to  his  pen  every  anonymous  poem  in  the  newspapers, 
in  which  an  attempt  at  humor  is  evident,  who  “  know  him  by 
his  style,”  and  whose  delight  at  the  supposed  wit  is  hightened 
almost  to  transport  by  the  self-complacency  of  having  made 
the  discovery.  His  reputation,  however,  is  not  injured  by 
these  mistakes,  for  the  verses  by  which  they  are  occasioned 
are  soon  forgotten,  and  his  fame  rests  lirmly  on  the  compo¬ 
sitions  which  are  known  to  be  his. 

.  The  high  degree  of  local  popularity  has,  for  one  of  its 
causes,  the  peculiar  subjects  of  many  of  the  poems  of  Halleck, 
relating,  as  they  do,  to  persons  and  things  and  events,  with 
which  everybody  in  New'-York  is  more  or  less  acquainted ; 
objects  which  are  constantly  before  the  eyes,  and  matters 
w'hich  are  the  talk  of  every  Hresiile.  The  poems  written  by 
him,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend.  Doctor  Drake,  for  the 
Evening  Post,  in  the  year  1819,  under  the  signature  of 
Croaker,  ard  Croaker  and  Co.,  and  the  satirical  poem  of 
Fanny,  are  examples  of  this  happy  use  of  the  familiar  topics 
of  the  day.  He  will  pardon  this  allusion  to  works  he  has 
never  publicly  acknowledged,  but  which  are  attributed  to  him 
by  universal  consent,  since,  without  them,  we  might  miss  some 
of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  genius. 

Halleck’s  humorous  p<K?ms  are  meu’kcd  with  an  uncommon 
ease  of  versification,  a  natural,  unstudied  flow  and  sweetness 
of  language,  and  a  cureh'ss,  Horutian  playfulness  and  felicity 
of  jest,  not,  however,  imitated  from  Horace,  or  any  other 
writer.  He  finds  abundant  matter  for  mirth  in  the  peculiar 
state  of  our  society,  in  the  heterogenous  population  of  the  city; 

“  or  every  race  the  raingied  swarm,*’ 

^  in  the  aflectations  of  newly-assumed  gentility,  the  ostentation 
of  w'ealth,  the  pretensions  of  successful  quackery,  and  the 
awkward  attempt  to  blend  with  the  habits  of  trade  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  manners  of  tlie  luxurious  and  fastidious  nubility  in 
the  w'orld — the  nobility  of  England.  Sometimes,  ia  the  nudst 
of  a  strain  of  harmonious  diction,  and  soft  and  tender  imagery. 


so  soft  and  tender  that  you  willingly  yield  yourself  up  to  the 
feeling  of  pathos,  or  to  the  sense  of  bi^uty  it  inspires,  he  sur¬ 
prises  you  with  an  inesistible  stroke  of  fidicule. 

**  As  if  himsetr  be  did  disdain, 

And  mock  the  form  ho  did  but  frign 

as  if  he  looked  with  no  regard  upon  the  fair  poetical  vision  he 
had  raised,  and  took  pleasure  in  showing  the  reader  tliat  it 
was  but  a  cheat.  Sometimes  the  poet,  with  that  aerial  facility 
which  is  his  peculiar  endowment,  accumulates  graceful  and 
agrt>eable  images  in  a  strain  of  irony  so  fine,  that  did  not  the 
subject  compel  you  to  receive  it  as  irony,  you  would  take  it 
for  a  beautiful  passage  of  serious  poetry — so  beautiful,  that 
you  are  tempted  to  regret  that  he  is  not  in  earnest,  and  that 
phrases  so  exquisitely  chosen,  and  poetic  colouring  so  bril¬ 
liant,  should  be  employed  to  embellish  subjects  to  which  tliey 
do  not  properly  belong.  At  other  times,  he  produces  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  wit  by  dexti'rous  allusions  to  contemporaneous  events, 
introduced  as  illustrations  of  the  main  subject,  with  all  the 
unconscious  gracefulness  of  the  most  animated  and  familiar 
conversation.  He  delights  in  ludicrous  contrasts,  pnaluced 
by  bringing  tlie  nobleness  of  the  ideal  world  into  comparison 
with  the  homeliness  of  the  actual ;  thi*  beauty  and  grace  of 
nature  with  the  awkwardness  of  art.  He  venerates  the  past 
and  laughs  at  the  present.  He  looks  at  them  through  a  me¬ 
dium  which  lends  to  the  former  the  charm  of  romance,  and 
exaggerates  the  deformity  of  the  latter. 

Halleck’s  poetry,  whether  serious  or  sprightly,  is  remarka¬ 
ble  for  the  melody  of  the  numbers.  It  is  not  the  melody  of 
monotonous  and  strictly  regular  measurement.  His  verse  is 
constructed  to  please  an  car  naturally  fint',  and  accustomed  to 
a  wide  range  of  metrical  modulation.  It  is  as  diflerent  fium 
that  painfully-balanced  versitication,  that  uniform  succession  of 
iambicks,  closing  the  scene  with  the  couplet,  which  some  wri¬ 
ters  practise,  and  some  critics  praise,  as  the  note  of  the  thrush 
is  unlike  that  of  the  cuckoo.  Halleck  is  familiar  with  those 
general  rules  and  principles  which  are  the  basis  of  metrical 
hannuny ;  and  his  own  unerring  taste  ha^  taught  him  tlte  ex¬ 
ceptions  which  a  proper  attention  to  variety  demands.  He 
understands  that  the  rivulet  is  made  musical  by  obstructions 
in  its  channel.  You  will  find  in  no  poet,  passages  which  flow 
with  a  more  sweet  and  liquid  smootluiess  ;  but  he  knows  very 
well  that  to  make  this  smoothness  perceived,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  degenerating  into  monotony,  occasional  roughnesses  must 
be  inteq»osed. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  humorous  or  playful  poetry  that  Hal¬ 
leck  excels.  He  has  Are,  and  tendenw'ss,  and  manly  vigor, 
and  las  seriuiMi  poems  ait:  equally  admirable  v«th  his  satirical. 
What  martial  lyric  can  be  finer  than  the  verses  on  the  Death 
of  Marco  Bozzaris !  We  are  made  spectators  of  the  slumbers 
of  the  Turkish  oppressor,  dreaming  of  xictory  in  hb  guarded 
I  tent we  see  the  Greek  warrior  ranging  his  truehearted 
band  of  Suliotes  in  the  forest  shades ;  we  behold  them  throw¬ 
ing  themselves  into  the  camp;  wc  hear  the  shout,  the  groan, 
tho  sabre-stroke,  the  deatli-shot  falling  thick  and  fa-st,  and  in 
j  the  midst  of  all,  the  vmce  of  Bozzaris  bidding  them  to  strike 
boldly  for  God  and  their  native  land.  The  struggle  is  lung  and 
fierce;  the  ground  is  piled  with  Moslem  slain;  tho  Greeks^ 
at  lem^  victorious ;  and,  as  the  brave  chief  falls  bleeding 
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from  ev«»ry  vein,  he  hears  the  proud  hurrah  of  his  surviving 
comrades,  announcing  that  the  Held  is  won,  and  he  closes  his 
eyes  in  death, 

Calmly,  as  to  a  night’s  repose.” 

TTiis  picture  of  the  battle  is  ffdlowed  by  a  dirge  mer  the  slain 
hero— -a  glorious  outporing  «»f  lyrical  elo«juence,  worthy  to 
have  been  chnnte<l  by  Pindar  or  Tyrta'us  over  one  of  his  an- 
c^estors.  There  is  in  this  poem  a  freedom,  a  daring,  a  fer¬ 
vency,  a  rapidity,  an  affluence  of  thick-coming  fancies,  that 
make  it  seem  like  an  inspired  improvisation,  as  if  the  thoughts 
had  lieen  divinely  breathed  into  the  mind  of  the  p<x*t,  and 
utter’d  themselves,  involuntarily,  ill  poetic  numbers.  We 
think,  as  we  read  it,  of 

“ - The  large  utterance  of  the  early  Gods.” 

If  an  example  is  wanted  of  Halleck’s  capacity  for  subjects 
of  a  gentler  nature,  let  the  reader  turn  to  the  v<*rse3  written  in 
the  album  of  an  unknown  lady,  entitled,  “Woman.”  In  a 
few  brief  lines,  he  has  gathere<l  nrotind  the  name  of  woman  a 
crowd  of  delightful  nsstK'iations — all  the  graces  of  her  8«*x, 
delightful  picturi‘8  of  domestic  happiness  and  domestic  virtues, 
gentle  aifections,  pious  cures,  smiles  und  tears,  that  bless  and 
heal, 

“  And  earth’s  lost  paradise  restored, 

In  the  green  bower  of  homo.” 

‘  Red  .Tacket’  is  a  poem  of  a  yet  ditferent  kind ;  a  poem  of 
manly  vigor  of  smitiment,  noble  versification,  strong  expres¬ 
sion,  and  great  piwer  in  the  delineation  of  character — the 
whole  dashed  ofl'  with  great  appearance  f)f  freedom,  and  de¬ 
lightfully  tempered  with  the  sattirical  vein  of  the  author. — 
Some  British  periodical  lately  published,  contains  a  criticism 
on  American  liteiature,  in  wbish  it  is  arrogantly  assent'd  that 
Campbell’s  Outalissi  is  altogether  the  best  portraiture  of  the 
mind  and  manners  of  an  American  savage  which  is  to  be  found 
in  English  verse.  The  critic  must  have  spiken  without  much 
knowledge  of  his  subject.  He  certainly  could  never  have  read 
Hallock’s  Read  Jacket.  Campbell’s  Outalissi  is  very  well. 
He  is  a  ‘  stoic  of  the  woods,’  and  nothing  more ;  an  Epictetus 

fut  into  a  blankt't  and  leggins,  and  translated  to  the  forests  of 
ennsylvania ;  but  he  is  no  Indian.  Red  Jacket  is  the  very 
sa^mge  of  our  wilderness.  Outalissi  is  a  fancy  sketch  of  few 
lineaments.  He  is  brave,  faithful  and  affectionate,  concealing 
these  qualities  under  an  exterior  of  insensibility.  Red  Jacket 
has  the  spirit  and  variety  of  a  portrait  from  nature.  He  has 
all  the  savage  virtues  and  savage  vices,  and  the  rude  and 
strong  qualities  of  mind  which  belong  to  a  warricn-,  a  chief, 
and  an  orator  of  the  aboriginal  stock.  He  is  set  before  us 
with  sinewy  limbs,  gentle  voice,  motions  graceful  as  a  bird’s 
in  air,  an  air  of  command,  inspiring  deference ;  brave,  can¬ 
ning,  cruel,  vindictive,  eloquent,  skilful  to  dissemble,  and  ter¬ 
rible  when  the  moment  of  dissembling  is  pa-ssed,  os  the  wild 
beasts  or  the  tempests  of  his  own  wilderness. 

A  poem  which,  without  being  the  l)est  he  has  written,  unites 
many  of  the  different  qualities  of  Halleck’s  manner,  is  that 
entitled  ‘  Ainwick  Castle.’  The  rich  imagery,  the  airy  me¬ 
lody  of  verse,  the  grace  of  language  which  belong  to  his  seri¬ 
ous  jKjems,  are  to  }>e  found  in  the  Hrst  half  of  the  poem,  which 
relates  to  the  beautiful  scenery  and  venerable  traditions  of  the 
old  home  of  the  Percys;  while  the  author’s  vein  of  gey  hn- 
mor,ffertile  in  mirthful  a)lngion,is  witnessed  in  the  conclusion, 
in  which  he  descends  to  the  homely  and  peaceful  occupations 
of  its  present  pntpnetors. 

Whoever  undertakes  the  examination  of  Halleck’s  p<»etical 
character  wdll  naturally  wish  for  a  gr»*ater  ninnber  of  examples 
frtim  which  to  collect  an  estimate  of  his  p>wers.  He  has 
gviven  us  only  samples  of  what  he  can  do.  His  verses  are 
like  passages  of  some  mighty  choral  melody,  heard  in  the 
brief  intervals  between  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  dooJS 
of  a  temple.  Why  does  he  not  more  frequently  employ  the 
powers  with  which  he  is  so  eminently  gifted?  He  should 
know  that  such  taculties  are  invigorated  and  enlarged  and 
rendered  obedient  to  the  will  by  exercise.  He  need  not  be 
afraid  of  not  equaling  what  he  has  already  written.  He  will 
excel  himself,  if  he  applies  his  powers,  with  an  esmest  and 
resolute  purpose,  to  the  work  which  justice  to  his  own  fame 
demands  of  him.  There  are  heroes  of  cur  own  history  who 
deserve  to  be  embalmed  for  immortality  in  strains  as  noble  as 
those  which  celebrate  the  death  of  Marco  Boszaris ;  and  Hal- 
leck  has  shnwui  how  powerfully  he  can  appeal  to  our  acts  of 
patriotism,  in  his  “  Field  of  the  Grounded  Arms,”  a  poem 
which  has  only  been  prevented  from  being  universally  popular 
by  the  peculiar  measure  in  which  it  is  written. 


SeesT  thou  my  home  f  ’T  is  where  yon  woods  are  waviaf. 
In  their  dark  richness,  to  the  sunny  air ; 

Where  yon  blue  stream,  a  thousand  flowers-banks  laving! 
Lends  down  the  bill  a  vein  of  light — ’tis  there. 

’Mid  these  green  haunts  how  many  a  spring  lies  gleaming. 
Fringed  with  the  violet,  colored  by  the  skies — 

My  boyhood’s  haunts,  through  days  of  summer  dreaming. 
Under  green  leaves,  that  shook  with  melodies. 

My  home — the  spirit  of  its  love  is  breathing 
In  every  wiiia  that  plays  across  my  track ; 

From  its  white  walls,  the  very  tendrils,  wreathing, 

8eem,  with  soft  links,  to  draw  the  wanderer  back. 

There  am  I  loved !  there  prayed  for !  There  my  mother 
Sits  by  the  hearth  with  meekly  thoughtful  eye ; 

There  my  young  sisters  watch  to  greet  their  brother — 

8oon  their  glad  footsteps  down  the  path  will  Hy. 

There,  in  sweet  strains  of  kindred  music  blending, 

All  the  home  voices  meet  at  day’s  decline ; 

One  are  those  tunes,  as  from  one  heart  ascending — 

There  laughs  my  home— Sad  stranger,  where  is  thine? 

Ask’st  thou  of  MINF  t  In  solemn  peace ’t  is  lying. 

Far  o’er  the  deserts  ami  the  tombs  away ; 

’T  is  where  I,  too,  am  loved  with  love  undying. 

And  fond  hearuwait  my  steii— but  where  are  they? 

Ask  where  the  earth’s  departed  have  their  dwelling. 

Ask  of  the  clouds,  the  stars,  the  trackless  air ; 

I  know  it  not,  yet  trust  the  whisper  telling 
My  lonely  heart,  that  love  unchanged  is  there. 

And  what  is  home?  and  where  but  with  the  living? 

Happy  thou  art,  and  so  canst  gaze  on  thine  ; 

My  spirit  feels,  but  in  its  weary  roving 

That  with  the  dead,  where’er  they  be — is  mine. 

Go  to  thy  home,  rejoicing  son  and  brother ; 

Bear  in  fresh  gladness  to  the  household  scene  : 

For  me,  ton,  watch  the  sister  and  the  mother, 

I  will  believe — but  dark  seas  roll  between. 


WANDERED  BY  THE  BROOK-SIDE. 

BY  E.  M.  MILNES. 

I  wandered  by  the  brook-side, 

I  wandered  by  the  mill, 

I  could  not  hear  the  bniok  flow. 

The  noisy  wheel  was  still. 

Thi're  was  no  burr  of  grasshopper. 

No  chirp  of  any  biitl — 

But  the  iH'atinpf  of  my  own  heart 
Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

I  sat  beneath  the  elm-tree, 

I  watched  the  long,  long  shade. 

And  ns  it  grew  still  longer, 

I  did  not  feel  afraid  ; 

For  I  listened  for  a  foot-fall, 

I  listened  for  a  word — 

But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 
Was  ail  the  sound  I  heard. 

He  came  not — no,  he  came  not. 

The  night  came  on  alone. 

The  little  stars  sat  one  by  one. 

Each  on  his  golden  throne ; 

The  evening  air  past  by  my  cheek. 

The  leaves  above  were  stirreil, — 

But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 
Was  ail  the  sound  I  heard. 

Fast,  silent  tears  were  flowing. 

When  something  stood  behind, 

A  hand  was  on  my  shoulder, 

I  knew  its  touch  was  kind  ! 

It  drew  me  nearer — nearer — 

We  did  not  spi  ak  a  word. 

But  the  beating  of  our  own  heart* 

Was  all  the  sound  we  heard. 


Hydrangea. — It  may  not  l>e  known  to  many  of  our  readers 
that  this  flower,  which  is  usually  of  a  pink  color,  may  be  inaile 
to  come  out  a  beautiful  rich  blue,  hy  the  simple  means  of  fill¬ 
ing  the  pot  or  box  with  the  swamp  or  bog  earth.  Common 
garden  loam  produces  the  pink.  The  discovery  of  producing 
the  blue  was  accidentally  made  by  a  friend  of  ours,  by  whom  it 
was  some  time  since  communicated  to  us.  We  have  repeated 
the  exjierimcnt  this  season  with  good  success,  and  now  name 
the  fact,  that  the  lovers  of  variety  may  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  plant  may  be  shifted  very  early  in  the  spring. 
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YEN  1C  K.... A  FRAaifSKT. 

■T  BAEBT  COEMWALL. 

StanH  here  !  Now  let  thine  eye*  clrlnk  in  the  sights 
Of  Venice.— WonJer  upon  wonder,  strewn 
Like  jewels  on  the  wild  floors  of  the  deep  ; 

Innuniereble ;  diMirdered.  Spidl  on  spoi^ 

Wrunj^  fron>  the  Candiete  or  the  Moor.  Behold  ! 

These  columns,  mouldering  with  the  touch  of  Time, 
Once  stood  on  Grecian  earth,  perhaps  once  slept 
(All  virgin  marble)  in  Athenian  caves, 

Till  some  rare  sculptor  wrought  them,— for  what  end 
Alas,  but  to  be  lust ! 

And  yet,  not  so; 

Rather  to  spread  abroad  liarmonions  thoughts, 

And  bear  sweet  beauty  to  remoter  clinrtes. 

Dawning  upon  the  wondering  traveler’s  sense. 

They  interfuse,  in  regions  where  the  sun 

Scarce  warms  the  blood,  the  light,  the  love  of  grace. 

Perhaps  had  these  things  slumbc^red  yet  unborn. 

The  pirate  here  had  kept  his  dreadful  state  ; 

Perhaps  the  hsher  here  had  anchored  still 
His  little  vessel  on  a  strand  forlorn ; 

Or  ships  had'foundered ;  or  the  bittern  built 
His  home  among  the  reeds. 

Why,  even  now, 

When  blasts  come  screaming  from  the  Rhoetian  Alp, 

And  fret  the  Adriatic  into  storms. 

The  coast  is  dark  and  drear.  And  yet  how  freely 
Do  divine  Art  and  Nature  (more  divine) 

Scatter  their  gifts  !  Ail ’s  calm ;  all ’s  beautiful. 

How  tenderly,  the  soft,  sad  evening  air 
Whispers  the  waves  ;  and,  hark,  the  waves  reply  ! 

How  grand  is  still  the  west  !  Day’s  pageantry 
Has  fade«l;  and  where  late  all  colors  lay 
Distinct, — blue,  purple,  red,  and  burning  gold, — 

Now  glows  a  broad  and  melancholy  light. 

Which  as  we  gaze  grows  dim  ;  and,  if  we  turn 
Eastward,  to  mark  where  comes  the  evening  star. 

The  Ambian  temples,  which  just  now  we  vowed 
Were  conjured  hither  by  some  wizard  siiell. 

Seem  mingling  with  the  twilight. 

Pause  awhile  : 

And  let  us  gaze  upon  this  pile  of  stone. 

That  rises  like  a  ghost  from  out  the  deep. 

Dark  and  desert  of  late,  what  lights  are  these 
Stream  from  the  Moro  palace  7  Change  is  hero. 

The  lord  is  absent.  But  the  usurer  sits 
Lordlike  within  his  senatorial  lialls ; 

And  those  ancestral  lands  that  spread  so  rich. 

Near  Arqua  and  the  Euganean  hills. 

Are  crushed  by  ponderous  debts.  The  impoverished  heir. 
Banished  abroad  because  his  thoughts  were  free, 

And  his  hand  open,  earns  his  bitter  meal 
Beneath  some  despot  in  the  frozen  north. 

Dreading  Venetian  law,  he  wdsely  shuns 
The  leaden  dungeons  and  the  midnight  rack. 

Some  fame,  indeed,  he  reaps  in  bloody  tight. 

By  courage,  skill,  and  strength  resistless, — whence 
He  gains  his  title  of  *  The  Iron  Hand.’ 

Lpved  by  his  comrades,  but  at  home  forgot 

By  all, — friends,  kindred ;  save  that  one  bright  maid 

Hoards  his  stern  image  in  her  heart  of  hearts ; 

Grimani’s  heiress.  She,  when  all  disdain, 

Sings  in  sad  music  underneath  the  moon. 

The  name  of  Morion. 

There  the  lady  dwells ; 

In  yon  barred  mansion,  by  her  guardian’s  care 
Secured,  imprisoned,  for  some  sordid  end. 

Perhaps.— But  look !  why  lurks  yon  boat  below  7 
Ah  !  gentle  night.  Ah  I  witching,  murmuring  night. 
Beneath  whose  stars  all  lovers  breathe  their  songs ; 
Confessor,  in  whose  true  and  secret  ear 
Are  poured  all  mysteries  of  our  world  below. 

Let  loose  thy  wonders.  What  dark  tale  of  wo. 

Or  summer  story,  all  divine  with  love,  , 

Hast  thou  to  utter  7  Give  us  leave  a  while, 

'I'hrough  thy  unquestioned  power,  to  gaze  within. 

The  house  is  silent  1  Golden  spells  liave  bound 
The  dark  duenna,  on  whose  eye-lids  sleep 
Leaves  her  deep  calm.  The  chamber  doors  are  forced 
With  cunning,  and  from  out  her  prison  steals 
Tlie  orphan  lady,  for  whom  waits  below. 


In  the  dark  quiet,  the  black  gomlola. 

With  steps  how  light  ami  swifi  shi'  moves  along 
Through  the  dark  gallery, — down  the  marble  stairs ! — 
Till,  at  the  last,  the  amortms  Itark  receives 
Its  tender  burthen,  and,  without  a  sound. 

Moves  o’er  the  starlight  waters. 

Fur  a  time. 

No  question,  nor  reply ,  but  sinewy  arms 

Force  the  sharp  keel  between  the  whitening  waves. 

And  straining  eyes  watch  well  tliat  none  nursue. 

So  speed  they ;— but  tlio  city  now  grows  aim 
And  distant,  and  no  soun^l  can  reach  its  shore. 

And  safely  may  the  Indy  murmur  now 

Her  thiuiks,  her  hopes,  Ijer  joy.  In  notes  as  clear 

As  when  the  skylark  wakes  the  maiden  May, 

Yet  seme  what  touched  by  fear,  iho  lady  sings: 
Gondolier,  Gondolier! 

Bear  me  o’i‘r  the  waters  clear. 

And  a  lady’s  thanks,  and  a  purse  of  gold 
Shall  into  thy  palm  be  truly  told. 

As  soon  as  on  Padua’s  ground  I  stand. 

Safe  by  my  knight  of'  The  Iron  Hand.’ 

G«mdolier,  Gondolier  ! 

Hast  thou  a  child  or  a  mother  dear? 

Hast  thou  a  wife  or  a  maiden  true. 

That  watcheth  thy  boat  o’er  the  watf rs  blue  7 
Ah,  think ’t  is  she  whom  thou  now  dost  bear 
To  a  firmer  land  and  a  freer  air ! 

•  «••••• 

Over  tlte  waters,  in  the  starlight  clear. 

The  lady  glides,  she  and  the  gondolier ; 

Leaving  all  bars  and  tyrant  piwer  bt'hind. 

She  hurries  toward  her  soklier,  true  and  kind ; 

Dowried  with  wealth,  she  seeks  his  gentle  fold, 

And  love,  a  thousand  times  m«Hre  rich  than  gold. 

All  heaven  smiles  on  her  with  its  glittering  eyes. 

And  round  her  bark  the  amorous  waters  rise  ; 

And  the  soft  breeze  fawns  on  her,  winding  naind 
Her  heaving  beauty  with  a  hushing  souimI. 

All ’s  still ;  all ’s  soft.  Yet  look,  what  tremulous  light 
Streams  like  a  star  from  the  mainland  to-night  7 
’T  is  tlie  love-signal.  On  yon  jutting  strand 
He  waits,  the  warrior  of  ‘  The  Iron  Hand.’ 

Neeu:  and  more  near  tliey  rush.  The  sparkling  sea 
Shakes  for  its  '■’Iver,  for  a  prisoner  free. 

Another  strain !  The  prize  is  in  his  reach. 

The  boot  is  grating  on  the  pebbly  beach ; 

One  bound  and  all  is  safe— Hbe  j<aimey  done. 

The  tyrant  foilml — the  lady  lost — and  won  ! 

What  more  I — What  more  !  Oh,  why  need  we  pursue 
Unto  its  close  a  tale  of  love  so  true  7 
Calm  in  its  holy  depths  their  future  lies. 

Scarce  visited  ly  aught  save  angel  ^es. 

Yet,  if  you  leill  know  all— they  loved  and  died ; 

And  slept,  at  last,  psde  lovers,  side  by  side ; 

Mourned  by  their  single  child,  who  cut  his  way 
To  crowned  fortune  in  an  after  day. 

So  ends  tlie  tale.  There  stares  from  off  their  stone 
No  praise  of  self,  no  scull,  nor  crossed  bone  ; 

But  from  their  rainbow  love  a  lustre  glows 
Which  leads  us  on — like  fragrance  firom  the  rose — 
Which  bids  us  love,  and  hope,  and  trust  to  Truth, 

And  see  Age  radiant  through  the  tears  of  Youth. 


THE  PROUD  LADYE. 

k  CHAPTER  PROM  THE  CHRONICLES  OP  ADLERSBERO. 

BT  MAET  EUMELL  MITPOBD. 

-  ‘  My  high  Mown  pride 

At  length  broke  under  me.’  Skmktptrt. 

PART  I. 

Showeth  how  the  Lady  Ermengarde  earned  for  herself  that  ill  title. 

Tliere  are  few  midwinter'  nights  seemingly  so  long  or  so 
dreary  as  the  one  fragrant  hour  between  a  July  moon-set  and 
day-dawn  was  felt  to  be  by  one  lonely  watcher  in  the  beleaguen'd 
Tower  of  Adlersberg,  the  aged  and  piwus  Cistercian,  Fath*;r 
Cyril.  It  was  no  light  fear  that  could  c.ause  the  good  monk  ui 
quail  and  tremble  with  apprehension,  through  that  fain,'st  and 
freshest  of  summer  hours,  when  the  dew,  a  natural  rosary, 
hangs  impearled  upon  the  tree  of  thefun'staud  th«‘  herb  of  the 
held,  calling  sinful  souls  to  prayerand  praise.  No  light  er  vain 
imaginings  could  so  perturb  his  spirit ;  for  he  had  been  accus> 
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Wmed  to  Bhaq)  i)enancrs,  l>eing  a  man  lay  nature  of  rebellious 
passions;  one  who,  ns  folk  have  toUl  even  certain  of  the  aged 
brethren  of  St.  Basil,  his  own  convent,  had  in  his  time  under¬ 
gone  fierce  and  frequent  struggles  with  the  evil  one,  loth  to 
quit  his  hold  upon  sw  strong  a  h(‘art:  but  what  he  thought,  or 
what  he  felt,  or  what  he  feared,  dining  that  weary  space  when 
the  sand  passed  once  through  the  hour  glass  as  he  knelt  before 
the  window  looking  out  lK*yond  the  grim  battlements  of  the 
tower,  repeating  again  and  again,  with  his  lips,  the  Ave  to 
which  no  effort  could  bend  his  mind — the  desperate  fear  of 
ihuthour  was  sorer  to  abide  than  fast  or  vigil,  hair-cloth  or 
scourge,  or  the  far  harder  conflict  with  the  foe  within,  the 
worldly  desires  and  revengeful  promptings  which  had  darkened 
the  days  of  his  hot  youth. 

“  No  sound  of  succor  yet !”  muttered  he  ;  “  and  scarce  the 
faintest  streak  of  day  in  the  east !  Oh,  Holy  Mother !  bring 
on  the  dawn  ere  I  perish  of  expectation !  Conrad  !  Oswald  ! 
Metliinks  I  hear  a  stir  beneath  the  walls  among  our  besiegers. 
They  keep  true  watch  ;  while  our  varlets — Conrad  !  I  say ; 
Oswald !  Theodore !  They  heed  me  not,  worn  out,  poor 
knaves,  with  the  assault  of  yester-eve.  An’  Albert  were  here, 
he  would  have  heard  me  !  Oh,  if  this  coming  day  bring  not 
the  landgrave  to  our  aid,  tlien,  blessed  Virgin !  I  dare  not 
think  of  what  will  follow.  Look  down  upon  us,  Mary,  full  of 
grace  !  Save  this  innocent  maiden  from  the  false  Baron,  who, 
partly  to  possess  himself  of  her  broad  lands,  partly  to  avenge 
her  refus^  of  his  proffered  hand,  hath  set  hims«df  down  before 
her  castle,  with  mercenaries  from  far  lands,  bowu  -.n  from  the 
Cantons,  lancers  from  the  Rhine— the  swarthy  sons  of  the 
South  and  the  fair  haired  Dane  have  joined  the  league — and 
swears — shame  to  knighthood ! — that  ere  the  siege  be  raised  the 
Lady  Krmenganle  shall  sue  to  him,  ay,  on  hei  bimded  knee,  to 

plight  the  troth  she  spurned  so  haughtily,  while  he - That 

noise  again!  It  is  too  surtdy  the  trampling  of  fiKit,  the  clat¬ 
tering  of  armor,  the  bursting - Hark !  What  sound  is  that  ? 

Of  a  surety  the  great  gates  be  creaking  on  their  hinges.  The 
foe  will  be  upon  us  ere  1  can  warn  the  noble  maiden,  or  gather 
her  defenders  around  her.”  And,  snatching  up  a  huge  swoixl. 
Father  Cyril  departed  on  his  double  errand  of  seeking  the 
Lady  Kniiengarde  and  collecting  the  over-w'orn  vassals  and 
domestics,  who,  under  the  command  of  the  seneschal,  harl 
hitherto  hold  th«d)e8ieger8  at  bay,  ex|>ecting  every  day  tlie  nv 
lief  which  now  set'med  hojxdess. 

Trembling  with  age,  and  his  own  impatient  spirit  chafing  at 
the  wrong  he  laikwl  power  to  redress,  the  monk  tottered 
through  a  long  stone  ha  I  which  pierced  the  castle  from  east  to 
west,  when  he  was  stayed  by  a  sight  pimous  to  look  upon. — 
The  Lady  Ermengarde,  worn  by  the  watching  and  misery  of 
this  cruel  and  obstinate  siegi',  (when  was  ever  maiden  beset 
BO  rudely  for  her  broad  lands  and  her  strong  towers?)  had 
been  seized  by  slumber;  she,  that  coy  and  stately  maiden,  even  ! 
in  the  open  gallery  chamber,  where  meh-at-arnis  might  be  each 
instant  passing  to  and  fro.  She  had  fallen  into  a  rude  chair, 
and  was  now  as  fast  asleep  as  though  the  sister  angels.  Love 
and  1‘eace,  kept  beside  her  pillow.  Dolefully  wan  was 

her  cheek,  as  if  the  nalVmaiden  roses  had  been  washed  white 
with  bitter  tears,  and  her  U>ng  yellow  hair,  all  unbraided,  hung 
round  her  like  a  veil.  Hcr^ch  garments  were  disordered  and 
stained.  None  who  had  seen  her  then  would  have  called  her 
by  the  name  she  had  borne  to  her  present  undoing,  the  Proud 
Ladye  of  Adlersberg.  None  would  have  believed  that  such  a 
title  could  have  belonged  to  one  so  gentle  and  so  sad!  All  the 
sadder  seerat'd  her  sleep  for  the  faint  smile  that  lingered  round 
her  lips.  Few  were  in  the  castle  save  untrained  lackeys  and 
rude  grooms,  sorry  protectors,  even  had  their  numln'rs  evened 
those  of  their  assailants ;  while,  without  the  walls,  pressed 
onward  that  audacious  Baron  and  his  riotous  soldiciy,  resolute 
to  storm  the  castle  and  beai*  away  the  heir :  and  yet  there  she 
sat  in  her  loveliness,  drooping  luid  pallid  us  a  lily  broken  down 
by  a  summer  shower;  but  will)  such  a  look  of  peace  and  love 
as  if  her  cheek  were  resting  upon  her  mother’s  bosom, 
y  Father  Cyril  bent  over  that  fiur  form.  He  could  not  pass 
her  without  a  prayer ;  and  the  tears  would  full  from  his  aged 
eyes  upon  her  slender  hands,  unconscious  as  she  was  of  his 
presence  or  his  sympathy.  But  the  prayer  and  the  tears  were 
stayed  by  suipri^e  as,  in  spite  of  the  close-coming  peril — 
every  passing  instant  making  it  clearer  that  the  foe  was  astir  ! 
beneath,  the  monk  could  not  chucs  )  but  start  and  bless  himsidf 
as  he  bethought  him  of  the  v  »/wurdness  of  woman’s  will, 
while  he  gazed  upon  a  quaintly  fashioned  oaken  cross  nestled 
in  the  white  bosom,  which,  if  c.tiirt  gossips  said  truth,  had 
disdained  to  wear  a  carkanet  e  ruby  stones  protfered  by  the 
hand  of  a  king’s  sun. 


Now,  there  Indonged  to  th-»  small  oaken  cross  the  old  tale 
of  love  repaid  by  scorn,  of  I  'g.i-born  beauty  looking  disdain¬ 
fully  at  lowly  faith,  of  patient  service  and  insolent  rebuke, 
which  makes  one  of  the  daihest  and  thorniest  pathways  of 
the  tangled  labyrinth  called  1  fe.  And  sure  tale  is  it,  and  sad 
as  true  ;  The  cabin  looks  aci.>ss  the  valley  to  the  castle,  and 
says.  We  both  contain  human  hearts ;  and  the  castle — Ah, 
well-a-day  for  woman’s  haughtiness,  said  I  not  that  she  was 
called  the  Proud  Ladye  of  Adlersberg? 

Albert  with  the  raven  locks  was  the  son  of  the  Ladye’s  fal¬ 
coner:  almost  he  might  have  been  called  her  foster  brother, 

I  since,  jin  orphan  from  her  earliest  days,  his  mother  was  the 
Ladye  Ermengarde’s  nui'se.  Nevertheless  the  boy  was  so 
much  older  than  the  fair  girl  as  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
privilege  of  enacting  the  part  of  her  protector,  in  the  sports 
of  their  childish  days.  His  father,  old  Heinrich,  was, 
as  I  have  said,  the  falconer  of  Adlersburg;  what  jlace 
the  youth  Allx'rt  filled  were  hard  to  tell.  By  his  good 
leave,  none  hut  himself  should  have  serv’ed  his  fair  mis¬ 
tress.  He  alone  tended  her  favorite  hawks.  The  tassel  gen- 
til  from  Norway,  that  the  Emperor  rode  fifty  leagues  to  see 
strike  down  her  quarry,  was  of  Albert’s  training;  Albert  held 
her  greyhound  in  his  silken  leash;  none  save  Albert  taught  her 
jennet  his  paces,  or  held  her  bridle  rein.  Tlie  very  pinks  and 
gilliHowers  that  grew  in  a  mM)k  beside  the  north  bastion — 
alat'k,  the  hoofs  of  the  war-horse  hath  tram])led  it  low! — were 
of  All>ert’s  tending.  He  brought  her  a  dapple  fawn,  whose 
dam  had  been  killed  by  some  Robin  Hood  of  the  Black  Fort'st; 
and  even  while  echoing  her  maledictions  on  the  heartless  churl 
who  had  orphaned  her  spotted  favorite,  he  climbed  the  top¬ 
most  bough  of  a  stately  beech  to  steal  for  her  the  golden  coup¬ 
lets  of  the  turtle  dove— emblems  too  true  of  his  despairing 
passion !  In  early  youth,  almost  in  boyhood,  ho  had  twice,  so 
said  the  bower-women,  saved  his  fair  mistress’s  life :  once  in 
the  chase,  when  the  hoar  stocxl  fiercely  at  hay,  and  Alliert 
came  b«>tween  the  fiirious  animal  fend  the  lindye  Ermengarde, 
and  stn'tched  the  fierce  and  dangerous  quarry  dead  at  her  feet; 
and  again,  when  Antumn  mins  had  swollen  the  Summer  brook 
to  a  torrent,  and  her  piilfrey,  liorne  along  by  the  strong  cur¬ 
rent,  lost  his  footing,  and  w'ns  carried  helplessly  down  the 
stream.  Oh,  how  Albert  plunged  into  those  deep  waters ! 
how  he  grasp'd  the  rein  and  breasted  the  Ikaxl,  and  plucked 
the  Latlyc  from  her  sinking  steed,  and  laid  her  safe,  albeit 
trembling,  upon  th«  grassy  bank ! 

Those  were  happy  days  for  poor  Albert.  But  boyhood 
glided  rapidly  into  youth,  and  youth  a^in  passed  into  man¬ 
hood.  And  then,  weary  of  conrtship  and  of  suitors,  and,))er- 
chunce,  the  more  severe  with  Albt'rt,  the  humblest  and  failhful- 
est  of  all,  ho  who  dared  to  love  but  not  to  woo — the  severer 
outwardly  with  him  and  with  herself,  bemuse,  half  conscious 
of  some  relenting  softness  in  her  inmost  heart — then  it  was 
that  she  earned,  by  bitter  speech  and  haughty  bearing,  the  title 
of  the  Proud  Ladye  of  Adlerslierg. 

Curiously  ready  in  handicrafts  of  divers  sorts,  as  though  the 
skill  he  had  never  learned  were  born  with  him,  Albert  was 
wont  to  beguile  his  lonely  evenings,  (for  the  good  falconer,  his 
father  and  his  mother,  the  nurse  of  the  Proud  Layde,  vs'ere 
dead  and  gone,)  or  to  employ  himself  over  the  Chirstmas 
hearth,  while  old  w'ives  told  old  stories,  and  minstrels  and 
troubadours  chanted  their  virelays,  w  ith  fashioning  rosaries,  and 
bowls  and  coffers,  and  such-like  toys,  to  wliich  the  craft  of  the 
workman  gives  their  price;  and,  amongst  the  rest  of  his  tnnk- 
etry,  he  had  carved  this  humble  ciiicifix  from  a  fallen  branch 
of  oak,  which  he  had  one  day  lifted  from  his  Ladye’s  path, 
and  had  even  dared  to  convey  it  into  her  bower,  wreathed 
round  with  a  garhuid  of  most  rare  flowers,  some  said  arranged 
after  the  manner  of  the  Turkish  Payiiims,  whereby  buds  and 
blossoms  are  made  to  discourse  love.  Well  did  Father  Cynl  re- 
memln'r  the  wrath  which  had  flashe*!  from  the  maiden’s  eyes, 
and  the  angry  words  in  which  she  had  commanded  that  Albert 
should  be  chased  from  the  demesne,  and  the  cabin  where  he 
dwelt  razed  to  the  ground;  a  warning,  said  she  (nnd  her  lip 
curled  as  she  spoke,)  to  suitors  of  all  degrees,  from  the  princo 
to  the  serf.  Well  also  did  he  remember  what  was  told  by  the 
bower-woman,  of  a  pleading  voice  that  was  heard  under  the 
windows  of  her  chamljer;  and  that  the  Ladye  Ermengarde 
had  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  castle,  that  if 
that  voice  were  aguin  to  disturb  her  slumbers  the  seneschal 
hud  it  in  command  to  loose  the  blood-hounds.  And  from  that 
time  forth  nought  more  was  said  of  Albert.  But  the  Ladye 
waxed  prouder  to  all  woihts,  and  sad  and  fitful  in  hall  or  bow¬ 
er.  And  now,  behold,  when  years  had  passed,  and  Albert 
with  the  raven  curls  was  well  nigh  forgotten,  it  was  the  scorned 
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rplio  of  his  ns|iiring  suit,  the  very  oaken  cross  cnrveti  by  his 
hantl,  which  in  that  moment  of  extremity  was  found  to  be  worn 
secretly  in  the  icy  hosom  of  that  cohl  and  haughty  beauty  ! — 
Brief  space  had  Father  CjTil  to  marvel  at  woman’s  changeful 
fantasy.  Again  the  clash  of  armor  below  !  again  that  fearful 
sound,  as  though  the  drawbridge  were  stealthily  loweretl,  and 
the  portcullis  suddenly  raised,  and  the  great  gate  gently  optmed! 

“  I  will  not  waken  her  yet  for  a  moment.”  said  the  good  old 
man ;  and,  grasping  his  weapon,  he  sallied  forth  to  inquire 
what  these  noises  might  mean. 

PART  II. 

Showeth  wherefore  the  effigy  of  the  Oaken  Cross  came  to  be  cut  in 
stoae  in  the  gallery  of  the  castle  of  Adlersbcrg. 

Short  lime  was  Father  Cyril  thence.  He  won  bai^k  spt'etl- 
ily  to  the  side  of  the  Ladye  F.rmengardo  (still  smiling  faintly 
in  her  sleep) ;  and,  made  rough  and  hasty  by  the  sure  know¬ 
ledge  of  instant  peril,  he  seized  her  chill,  pale  hands,  and 
raised  her  suddenly  from  the  chair. 

“  Waken,  pour  maiden!  Waken!  Allis  lost;  our  last 
hope  is  gone.’ 

What  is  this  ?”  responded  the  sad  Ladye,  scarcely  aroused 
from  her  pheasant  dreams  to  the  sense  of  present  dan¬ 
ger;  “Gertrude!  Oswald!  Wliere  be  ye  ?  LilylM'il  not 
yet  saddled  ?  We  ride  forth  to-day.”  But  her  words  ceased  ! 
on  a  sudden,  for  she  read  in  the  Hashing  eye,  the  quivering  ‘ 
lip,  and  the  changed  bearing  of  the  old  man,  well  nigh  Ih*- 
straught  with  fear  and  anger,  that  somewhat  terrible  had 
chanced;  albeit  her  wildest  fantasy  ha«l  pictured  nought  so 
terrible  as  his  tidings.  .  , 

“  They  have  desertetl  us,  vassal  and  meaniat',  groom-  and  | 
man-at-arms.  The  page  that  served  the  cuj)  in  the  hall,  the 
tirewoman  that  deck»*<l  tlu'e  for  llie  banquet,  all  have  forsaken 
us !  Nay,  that  maketh  but  a  portion  of  their  treason.  The 
defences  of  this  thy  place  of  strength — drawbridge,  {>ortcullis,  | 
even  the  iron  gat<* — have  they  opened  to  the  enemy,  false 
traitors  that  they  hi',  and  then  wathdrawn  tlKur  own  base  [H*r-  I 
sons  by  the  ear  tern  postern.  We  two  be  lost :  Alas,  that  I  ^ 
should  live  to  see  thee  in  such  strait,  and  have  no  power  to  | 
aid  t»r  rescue  !  We  two  be  alone  in  the  castle.” 

The  Ladye  Krmengarde  bore  a  high  heart,  an«l  refrained  j 
from  womanish  lamentations,  from  shrieks  and  tears.  She  ; 
clasped  the  crucifix  to  her  bosom,  no  lunger  caring  whether  it  j 
were  hidden  or  no.  j 

“  May  the  blessed  Virgin  look  down  upon  us  !”  was  all  that  j 
sho  said.  Tiien,  after  a  pause,  and,  in  a  firmer  voice,  she  [ 
adde<l—  I 

“  Was  this  treachery,  father,  or  fear?”  1 

“  A  mixture  perchance  of  both,  fair  daughter.  The  senes-  I 
chal  1  have  misdoubted  long.  He,  hoary  traitor,  hath  sold 
himself  bo<ly  and  soul  for  vile  lucre ;  and  cowardice  and  base  : 
terror  seconding  the  false  knave’s  persuasions,  have  corrupted  ' 
the  rest.  Oh  tiiat  I  could  meet  that  Judas  !  old  though  I  be” —  j 
“  Nay,  nay,  kind  father,  grasp  not  thy  swortl !  We  have 
more  need  of  thy  rosary.  The  noise  thickens  about  us,  clash-  I 
ing  of  armor,  and  trampling  of  steeds  ;  sounds  such  as  tell  of  | 
stiife  and  struggle.  Seek  not  to  drag  me  hence.  Father  Cyril.  | 
The  courts  must  bo  filled  with  the  rude  soldiery.  I  will  rest  : 
here  and  abide  my  enemy.  I’ray  for  us  both,  and  let  not  thy  j 
voice  falter.  Saidst  thou  that  all  had  forsaken  me  ?  That  of 
the  many  who  filled  my  halls  and  owned  my  rule  none  re¬ 
mained  to  defend  his  poor  mistress  ?” 

|^“  Not  so!”  replied  a  voice  from  the  threshoU,  as  ajyoung 
man  stood  there  with  a  sword  ready  drawn  in  his  hand.  “  You  | 
have  yet  left  you  one  defender,  Ladye  of  Adlersberg,  beside  ! 
the  good  father  and  the  holy  saints;  and  thy  foes  shall  bestride 
his  dead  body  before  a  hair  of  your  fair  head  shall  be  touched.” 

Whoso  spoke  these  words  ?”  cried  tho^Lady  F.rmengardo, 
greatly  troubled,  staying  herself  against  Father  Cyril,  to  hin¬ 
der  her  from  falling ;  he,  also,  the  g(.H)d  father,  was  strangely 
moved ;  for  the  speech  sounded  to  both  like  a  voice  from  the 
grave,  and  they  perceived  that  the  speaker  was  none  oilier 
than  the  falconer’s  son,  Albert  of  the  raven  locks.  I 

The  young  man  remained  on  the  threshold,  looking  away  j 
while  he  spoke.  I 

“  Remember  you  not,  Ladye  of  Adlersberg,  that  I  warned  \ 
you  that  this  tlay  might  come?  Remember  you  not  that  I  be-  ' 
sought  you  in  the  day  of  your  bitter  scum  to  take  heed  how 
you  trampled  upon  the  true  heart  that  never  would  lieiray  or  ' 
forsake  you  in  sorrow  or  in  peril  ?  Remember  you  not  the 
firebrand  that  laid  waste  the  cottage  of  your  father’s  ancient  | 
and  faithful  servant,  of  your  own  foster  mother  ?  They  were  j 
dead,  but  not  the  less  should  their  dwelling,  the  dw'elling  of  j 


th»*ir  only  child,  have  been  sacred  to  F.miengarde  of  Adlers¬ 
berg.  And  those  bloodhounds,  remomlK*r  you  not  them  ?  and 
how  for  a  whole  night  they  tracked  as  they  might  have  trackivl 
I  a  murderer  or  a  thiel^— one  whose  only  crime  lay  in  yourbt'auty? 

I  And  will  you  not  nunember,  when  this  »lnrk  hour  hath  pnssi'tl, 

'  that  it  w’as  he,  the  despisiMl,  the  tramphd  on,  the  outcast,  who 
{  returned  to  share  your  peril,  to  die  at  your  feet  ?  For,  as  (hd 
is  my  witness,  I  hwk  to  leave  my  corse  uptin  these  stones ; 
loo  happy  so  to  die,  loveliest  and  most  beloveil !  Foi^ve  me 
these  my  ungenerous  reproaches  !  Thrice  blessed  to  die  for 
thee !” 

How  fared  it  now,  think  you,  with  tlie  Pmud  Ladye  F.r- 
mengarde  ?  Fain  would  she  have  made  reply,  fain  by  wonls 
or  t»*ars  have  done  honor  to  such  exceetling  constancy  anti 
nobleness ;  but  she  could  not  speak.  She  could  only  jM»int 
with  her  finger  to  the  crucifix  upt>n  her  bosom. 

Well  might  the  youth,  Albert,  start  to  see  his  own  poor 
love-token  so  richly  gracetl;  but  no  time  was  this  fordisrourst' 
or  dalliance.  Tlie  hea  .-y  tread  of  armed  men  echoetl  through 
the  castle,  sounding  to  that  potir  maiden  like  her  death-knt'll ; 
while  her  bold  champion  l>ent  his  gaze  on  the  stair  up  which 
the  soldiery  were  crowding,  and,  standing  a  little  asule,  drew 
a  long  breath  and  manfully  grasped  the  swoni  in  his  hiuul. 

Speak  to  him  for  me.  Father  Cyril !  ”  mnrmun-d  the  la¬ 
dye,  half  dead  lietwixt  love  and  shame  and  fear.  “  Wilt  ihmi 
let  him  die?”  And  she  uplifted  her  voice,  so  a.s  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  by  him  to  whom  she  sptike. 

“  I  entreat  thw,  kind  Albert,  for  the  love  of  h<*aven  ;  I  ad¬ 
jure  thee  by  this  blessed  cross ;  stav  not  here  to  peril  thy  life 
for  me  !  Dost  hear  me,  .\lbert  ?  Ratlier  would  1  die  a  thou¬ 
sand  fold !  ” 

But  Albert  answered  not,  unless  bending  to  kiss  that  toktm 
crucifix  as  Krmengarde  held  it  in  her  hand,  and  then  grasping 
the  swoni  with  a  firmer  clutch,  and  a  look  of  high  resolve, 
might  lie  held  for  answer. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  that  heavy  tread — the  tread  *»f 
mail-clad  men,  mingled  with  hoarse  v»»ires  and  clang  of 
arms ;  and  the  jHjor  lady  already  beheld  mounting  the  stair, 
host  upm  host  of  strange,  nxigh  visages,  gleaming  fiercely  un¬ 
der  their  glittering  helms.  She  shrank  shuddering  from  the 
sight,  and  closed  her  eyes,  and  tried  t<»  pray,  clinging  clo8«'ly 
to  Father  C’yril,  who  would  fain  have  been  safely  rid  of  his 
fair  burthen,  that  he  might  have  borne  a  manful  part  in  that 
fearful  and  most  unequal  stniggle. 

Cheerily  the  warrior  had  advanced  toward  the  gallery 
chamber,  as  men  who  bring  with  them  a  sure  welcome  ;  but, 
as  the  foremost  passed  the  arched  portal,  the  ringing  blow-  of 
a  .sword  was  followeil  by  a  low  groan,  and  the  clang  of  armor, 
a.s  one  fell  dead  across  the  threshold.  Then  arose  a  fierce 
cry. 

“  Hew  him  down!  Cleave  him  to  the  waist !  Whoso  dareth 
to  bar  the  way  of  the  Landgrave  ?  Look  up,  bright  latlye,  you 
are  rescued !  ” 

She  heareth  the  voice,  that  proial  la*lye ;  she  flieth  to  the 
portal ;  she  throweth  herself  between  her  champion  and  his 
foes  ;  she  clingeth  round  his  neck  ;  she  carelh  for  nought  but 
Albert,  as  the  blood  from  a  wound  in  his  armwelletl  forth  U[>- 
on  her  white  raiment.  Little  heeded  Alliert  that  wound ;  for, 
saved  by  the  Landgrave’s  band  from  her  rude  assailants,  who 
saw  themselves  enforced  to  flee  in  the  very  instant  of  that  cai¬ 
tiff  seneschal’s  treachery,  the  Ladye  of  Adlerslierg  cast  away 
her  pride,  and,  amidst  U'ars  and  blushes,  proclaimed  her  love 
for  the  falconer’s  son ;  bestowed  upm  him,  that  poor  .Mlx-rt, 
her  liand  and  her  rich  domains ;  and  caused  the  iNiken  cross, 
wirathed  rountl  with  its  garland  of  ram  flowers,  to  be  carved 
in  stone  on  the  keystone  of  every  arch  in  the  great  gallery  >»f 
Adlersberg. 

THE  KING’S  PAGE. 

BY  MAKY  RCSSELL  MITTORD. 

‘  If  thou  be  he,  then  art  thou  prisuacr.’  Skaluptre. 

There  have  been  prison.s  of  more  pretension,  as  witness  the 
cells  of  the  Inquisition,  and  places  of  exile  f>f  grander  name, 
the  frozen  deserts  of  Siberia  for  instance,  or  the  sweltering 
swamps  of  Surinam ;  but  tor  a  chill,  barren,  heart-br**aking 
monotony — aweary,  dreary  dragging  on  of  life,  win  m  all  that 
mnders  life  bearable  is  taken  away,  commend  me  to  a  Prus¬ 
sian  fortress  during  the  reign  of  that  literary  coxcomb,  small 
poet,  eminent  soldier,  satl  despot,  but  tolerably  amutfing,  and 
by  fits  tolerably  well  natured  personage,  Frederick,  misnamed 
the  Great.  To  be  sure  the  inmates,  if  it  be  true  that  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  others  convey  some  consolation  in  calamity,  ha<l 
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the  wretched  comfort  of  knowing  that  from  the  whole  country, 
flat,  dull,  and  ugly  enough  at  the  best,  Ixung  little  better  than  a 
camp,  or  a  battle  plain,  the  towns  and  cities,  huge  barracks, 
and  every  citizen,  from  the 'tottering  great  grandfather  to  the 
infant  in  the  cradle  a  soldier,  past,  present,  or  future',  res[M>n- 
sible  for  the  slightest  infringement  of  an  all  but  impracticable 
military  code,  tlicn;  was  not  an  inclividual  in  the  kingdom  who 
might  nut  be  in  an  instant  imprisoned  like  themselves.  But 
without  venturing  to  dispute  the  general  truth  of  Rochefou-  ! 
cault’s  celebrated  maxim,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  cap-  | 
tive,  pacing  for  the  millionth  time  the  stone  floor  of  his  dun¬ 
geon,  and  vainly  trying  to  divine  the  flinlt  fur  which  he  was 
incarcerated,  could  derive  much  pleasure  from  reflecting  that 
half  his  friends  and  kinsmen  might  at  some  future  day  be  in 
equal  jeopardy.  I 

Next  in  discomfort  to  the  prisoners  within  those  dismal  c«lls 
were  the  jailers,  who  kept  ward  without,  and  who,  cooped  up 
between  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  were,  as  compaied  to  those 
whom  they  guardtal,  pretty  much  as  birds  in  an  aviary  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  order  of  feather  bipeds  in  a  cage.  At 
Spandau,  the  commandant.  Major  Kleinwitz,  an  invalid  sol¬ 
dier,  found  so  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  assistants  for  Hans 
Klaus,  who  had  the  dungeons  in  charge,  tliat  he  thought  him- 
t  self  lucky  in  gaining  the  service  of  a  pretty  youth,  who  called 
himself  Wilhelm  Steinf«rt,an  orphan,  wh«>  having  recently  lost 
an  only  brother,  t  ared,  he  said,  nothing  for  the  world  without 
the  walls,  and  showed  great  zeal  in  assisting  Klaus,  who,  lame 
from  the  consequences  of  an  old  wound,  found  much  difficulty 
in  passing  up  and  down  the  steep  stone  stairs,  while  carrying 
their  scanty  meals  to  the  miserable  inmates  of  the  cells. 

Two  or  three,  distinguished  by  triple  padlocks,  each  lx»ast- 
ing  its  diflerent  key — ^keys  whose  intricacy  and  convolutions 
seemed  dim  fureb<Mlings  of  the  wonders  of  Bramah — were  re- 
8e»'\-ed  by  Klaus  for  his  own  especial  atUadance.  One  should 
think  that  Wilhelm  was  enough  of  the  poor  captives ;  but 
these  prisoners  seemed  to  excite  his  curiosity  not  a  little.  One 
morning,  taking  advantage  of  a  fit  of  good  humor  on  the  part 
of  his  master,  and  of  his  master’s  lady  and  mistress,  Madame 
Klaus,  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  allow  each  of  the  pour 
wretches  a  solitary  walk  in  a  small  yard,  closf^d  in  on  every 
side  by  the  steep  walls  of  the  fortress,  and  scarcely  even  at 
noon-tide  admitting  one  glimpse  of  the  blessed  sun ;  and  as 
tliey  emerged,  pale  and  haggard,  into  the  light  of  day,  he 
brushed  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  gazed  upon  their  wasted 
forms  and  wan  complexions,  with  the  eagerness  with  which  a 
mother  vmuld  seek  for  a  missing  child.  Apparently  Wilhelm’s 
search  had  been  in  vain.  One  prisoner  among  those  roust 
carefully  guarded,  and  one  alime,  had  not  shared  an  indul¬ 
gence  too  dangerous  for  repetition.  Wilhelm,  as  soon  as  he 
ascertained  the  fact,  hastened  to  the  triply  locked  door. — 
“  Max !”  and  the  exclamation  of  surprise  and  joy  with  which 
that  earnest  whisper  was  acknowledged  and  reciprocated  told 
at  a  word  that  the  search  was  at  an  end. 

For  three  weary  days — days  which,  although  really  of  the 
shortest  in  January,  seemed  long  as  those  of  June — the  triply 
barred  door,  with  its  panels  of  oak  and  studs  of  iron,  remained 
betwixt  them,  a  tantalizing  and  inexorable  barrier.  At  last, 
chance,  always  the  good  friend  of  these  who  watcli  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  she  presents,  took  the 
guise  of  a  north-east  wind,  which  affected  Hans’s  wounded  leg 
with  as  many  aches  and  twinges  as  I’rospero  inflicted  upon 
Caliban,  and  visited  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  Madame  Klaus, 
with  such  a  fit  of  rheumatic  gout,  most  aristocratic  of  dis¬ 
eases,  as  would  have  done  honor  to  a  baroness  of  sixteen  quar¬ 
ters.  Hans  Klaus  could  not  have  walked  across  the  court  to 
have  exchange  the  warder’s  keys  for  a  field-marshal’s  baton ; 
and  Dame  Gertrude  could  not  have  undone  the  easiest  of  the 
three  padlocks  to  have  been  made  first  lady  of  the  key  to  the 
emoress.  So  they  were  forced  to  delegate  the  office  of  bread 
and  water  carrier  to  the  young  boy  Wilhelm. 

“Max!”  “Agatha!”  And  the  twin  brother  and  sister, 
for  such  they  were,  lay  batlicd  in  tears  of  mingled  joy  and  sor¬ 
row  in  each  other’s  arms. 

§  “  How  came  you  here?”  asked  Agatha,  when  their  emotion 

had  in  part  subsided,  “You,  Max  von  Lindorft',  the  King’s 
l*nge,  the  favorite,  trusted  and  belovetl  almost  like  a  son ! — 
what  can  have  been  your  offence  ?  How  came  you  here  ?” 

“  1  can  ns  little  guess  the  cause  of  this  imprisonment  os  you, 
sweet  sister !  I  had  sen  ed  the  King  with  wine  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  as  he  sate  at  supper  with  M.  de  Voltaire  and  other  gay 
ami  witty  Frenchmen,  himself  gayest  of  all.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  Adolf  Von  Rosenthal — Agatha,  I  cannot  see  your  blushes, 
but  this  trembling  hands  tells  of  feeling  which  he  would  be 


right  glml  to  hear  !  Adolf  avowed  his  love,  and  craved  my  in¬ 
tercession;  and  I  was  in  the  act,  after  «»ne  or  two  attempts,  of 
sealing  a  letter  to  you,  when  the  officer  on  guard.  Count  Wal- 
dema.  entered  my  apartment,  put  me  under  arrest,  and  whirled 
me  off'  here  to  Spandau  without  a  moment’s  pause.  As  little 
as  yourself  can  I  guess  the  cause.  .\nd  now  let  me  ask  of  you 
the  same  question.  How  came  you  hither,  sister  mine?” 

Agatha  hesitated,  and  the  little  hand  wliich  had  before  be¬ 
trayed  her  consciousness  again  trembled,  as  the  brother  pressed 
it  in  his:  “The  Baron  Von  Rosenthal—”  she  faltered;  and 
her  brother  filled  up  the  pause. 

“  Adolf!  ay,  doubtless,  he  ascertained  my  destination  from 
Count  Waldemar,  and  then  communicated  the  intelligence  to 
you.  No  truer  friend  than  Adolf  Von  Rosenthal!  and  yet  I 
would  not  be  sure  that  my  calamity  was  altogether  unw'elcome, 
since  it  procured  him  admission  to  his  lady  love.  But  now, 
dearest,  away !  Dally  here  no  lunger !  leave  the  dungeon 
and  the  fortress  !  lay  aside  your  disguise”— 

“  Instantly,  dear  Max,”  interrupted  she,  laughing,  and  be¬ 
ginning  to  divest  herself  of  c  ap  and  doublet,  and  to  replace 
them  by  her  brother’s  habiliments  :  “  Instantly  !  we  have  not 
a  moment  to  lose.  It  was  fur  this  that  I  came  ;  I  shall  remain 
in  the  cell,  and  you  must  pass  for  me,  as,  aided  by  the  dark 
wintry  weather,  and  our  remarkable  resemblance  of  figure, 
voice,  and  face,  and  these,  my  boyish  garments,  you  well  may 
do.  Walk  boldly  into  Dame  Gertrude’s  apartments,  and 
proffer  to  fetch  from  her  gossip,  Claudine,  the  miller’s  wife, 
the  decoction  of  herbs,  strange  as  the  compound  of  a  witch’s 
cauldron,  which  she  wants  for  her  rheumatism.  Once  clear  of 
the  walls  of  Spandau,  make  straight  toward  the  frontier,  and 
all  will  go  well.  No  remonstrance,  no  hesitation,  no  delay. 
This  purse,  too;  take  this  purse  !  I  shall  be  safe,  I  tell  you  ; 
and  when  we  shall  have  found  out  your  crime,  there  will  be 
some  chance  of  procuring  a  pardon.  All  will  be  right,  pro¬ 
vided  you  be  manageable  !  Away  with  you.  Max !”  And,  in 
spite  of  contention  and  remonstrance,  the  brother  was  forced 
away,  and  the  sister  rt'mained  in  his  place,  under  a  mixture  of 
feelings  that  found  vent  first  in  hysterical  laughter,  then  in  hys¬ 
terical  sobs,  and  settled  down  at  last  into  a  trembling  silence, 
a  breathless  ])ause  of  suspense  and  expectation,  during  which 
she  seemed  to  hear  her  own  heart  beat,  as  she  stood  in  the 
gloom  and  darkness. 

Gradually,  however,  she  became  aware  of  sounds — the  clang 
of  gate  and  drawbridge,  the  clattering  of  arms  and  trampling 
of  horses,  which,  piercing  as  they  did  through  the  massive 
walls  of  the  inner  court,  indicated  no  common  confusion  in 
the  fortress ;  so  that  when  Klaus,  accompanied  by  a  corpo¬ 
ral’s  guard,  made  his  appt'arance  in  the  doorway,  she  was,  to 
a  certain  degree,  prepared  for  the  discovery  of  her  scheme 
and  the  recapture  of  the  prisoner. 

The  jailer,  however,  apjieared  still  in  a  stale  of  mystifica¬ 
tion.  “  I  knew  that  I  should  find  Master  Max  safe  in  his 
apartment,”  mutten:d  Hans  Klaus,  with  considerable  exulta¬ 
tion.  “  My  birds  seldom  get  out  of  their  cages.  Cmne  along, 
can’t  you  ?”  cried  he,  in  a  sharp  voice,  to  the  corporal,  as  he 
swung  along  upon  his  crutches,  with  an  activity  wholly  bely¬ 
ing  the  incapacity  of  motion  of  which  I  spoke  a  few  sentences 
back,  tlmt  extraordinary  and  preternatural  activity  belonging 
to  a  lame  man,  when  the  one  motive  the  key  of  tlie  clock  has 
been  found,  and  the  machinery  has  been  fairly  set  in  motion. 
“  Get  on,  I  tell  you,”  cried  the  jailer  to  the  corporal ;  “  I 
knew  that  I  should  find  him.  A  prisoner  escape  from  Span¬ 
dau,  indeed  !  That  seems  likely  !’^ 

Agatha  had  seen  and  heard  enough  to  take  her  measures. 
Max  has  been  met  and  stopped,  and  brought  back,  thought 
she,  and  we  -  are  to  be  confronted.  Now  Heaven  send  him  a 
good  gift  of  impudence,  and  surely  that  is  a  commodity  in 
which  a  court  page  can  hardly  be  defective,  and  we  shall 
:  battle  them  yet. 

I  So  thinking,  she  followed  Klaus  to  the  guard-room,  fully 
prepared  to  find  that  her  brother  had  been  arrested,  but  a 
little  disconcerted  to  see  seated  in  an  arm  chair  at  tlte  head  of 
the  table,  the  identical  adust  stiff'  soldier-looking  personage, 
witli  his  cocked  hat,  jack-boots,  and  shabby  unifoim,  known 
to  his  loving  subjects  as  Frederick  the  Great. 

*•  Here,  an’  please  your  Majesty,”  said  Klaus,  pointing  with 
his  crutch  to  the  youth  in  his  page’s  dress,  whom  he  poked 
forward  as  he  spoke,  “here  is  niy  prisoner,  Maximilian  Von 
Lindoif.  The  other  poor  boy  is,  as  I  said  before,  a  lad  called 
Wilhelm  Steinfort,  whom  I  and  my  old  dame,  waxing  some¬ 
what  stiff,  have  hired  to  scrub  down  the  courts,  cut  wood,  and 
ettiTy  water.  He  was  only  going  some  quarter  of  a  league  for 
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“  Bah  !”  Intprrupted  the  King.  “  We  did  not  come  iiere  to 
inquire  into  thy  wife’s  rheumatism.  Why  truly,  Rosenthal,  I 
think  there  he  two  of  them.  Come  hither,  master  page.” 

Both  youtiis  fkdvanced  to  the  table. 

“  I  called  Maximilian  Von  Lindorff  only,”  added  Frederick. 

“  Which  of  ye  answers  to  that  name  ? 

“  1  do,”  replied  two  voices,  equally  musical,  to  the  rightand  | 
left. 

'•Indeed!  Who  was  your  father?” 

“  Kmest  Von  Lindorff,  a  Lieutenant-Ceneral  in  your  Majes¬ 
ty’s  service;”  answered  the  two  voices  in  duett. 

•‘,What  is  your  age  ?” 

"Seventeen  the  twentieth  of  last  July  said  both. 

"  Which  of  ye  is  the  real  prisoner  ?” 

"  I  am,”  replied  the  two. 

"  Wilhelm !  Wilhelm  !  The  boy  is  crazy interposed  the 
jailer. 

Hold  your  peace,  Master  Klaus,”  said  the  King  quickly; 
"  according  to  their  own  confession,  here  was  one  prisoner  upon 
the  point  of  escaping.” 

"  I  am  the  prisoner,”  reiterated  both. 

"  Which  of  ye  hath  a  sister,  the  Frauline  Agatha  ?” 

"  I  have!” 

"  Let  me  finish  my  sentence,”  quoth  his  Majesty.  **  Don’t 
be  in  such  haste,  young  Sirs,  you  are  coming  to  y«)ur  sentence 
fast  enough.  And  you,  Mfister  Jailer,  let  me  see  no  more 
winking  and  nodding,  and  sign-making  to  the  young  boy  whom 
thou  call’st  Wilhelm,  but  who  answers  to  the  name  of  Max. 
Canst  not  thou  let  him  go  to  the  gallows  his  own  way?  Take 
care  of  thy  own  neck.  Master  Klaus,  which  may  l»e  in  jeopar¬ 
dy  here  for  playing  fast  and  loose  with  thy  prisoners.  Hearken, 
young  Sirs,”  pursued  his  Majesty,  resuming  the  examination. 

"  Which  of  ye  hath  a  sister,  the  Frauline  Agatha  /”  here  he 
paused  a  moment,  and  both  were  preparing  to  answer,  "  I 
have;”  the  words  were  forming  on  each  rosy  mouth;  when  he 
continued  deliberately — “who  is  in  love  with  my  aide-de-camp 
here,  the  Baron  Rosenthal?” 

The  reply,  which,  as  I  hove  said,  hung  trembling  on  either 
tongue,  was  suddenly  cut  short  as  the  one  face  covejred  with 
blushes,  after  a  shy  stolen  glance  at  the  fellow  culprit’s  half 
amused,  half  sympathizing  countenance,  seemed  sinking  to  the 
gitmnd  with  shame ;  whilst  Rosenthal,  provok(>d,  astonished, 
and  confused,  looked  almost  as  guilty  as  the  prisoners. 

The  King  went  on  with  his  questions.  “  You  have  such  a 
sistei,  then,  as  the  young  lady  who  is  in  love  with  the  Baron  ? 
— eh  ?  Did  you  speak,  my  Lord?”  said  Frederick,  internipt- 
ing  himself  as  Rosenthal,  vexed  at  heart  fur  the  vexation 
of  his  blushing  lady  love,  uttered  an  impatient  quirk  behind 
the  royal  chair.  “  Hum !  I  thought  you  wished  to  suggest 
some  inquiry.  Monsieur  le  Baron.  You  did  nut,  you  say  ? 
Well!  then  you  have  such  a  sister  as  this  Frauline  Agatha, 
the  enamomta  of  the  Baron  here  ?  And  this  leads  us  to  the 
crime,  for  crime  it  is,”  continued  Frederick,  with  a  degree  of 
seriousness  which  communicated  a  corresi>onding  degree  of 
apprehension  to  all  who  heard  him.  “  Do  you  know  any 
tiling  of  this  bit  of  paper  ?”  asked  he,  sternly,  producing  from 
his  pocket  a  scrap  of  writing,  of  which  the  top  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  one  corner  seemed  to  be  tom  ofl'. 

“Would  you  believe,  gentlemen ?”  continued  the  Majesty 
of  Prussia,  turning  rapidly  from  Major  Kleinwiu  to  Baron 
Rosenthal ;  “  would  you  think  it  possible  that  the  son  of  a 
brave  soldier  like  Lindorff,  who  died  in  my  arms,  oa  the  field 
of  battle — that  his  son,  brought  up  in  my  household,  treated 
as  a  child  of  my  own,  should  write  of  me  in  terms  like 
these  ?  in  terms  amounting  to  treason,”  added  he,  waxing 
warmer  as  he  described  the  guilt  of  the  culprit.  “  Which  of  ye 
owns  this  scroll  ?  Let  none  own  it  lightly,  for  it  will  be  found 
to  contain  no  slight  matter.  Read  it,  Kleinwite.  I  {ticked  it 
up  myself  under  the  boy’s  window  at  Potsdam.  1  know  the 
writing  well,  having  afore  now  employed  the  ingrate  us  my 
amanuensis.  Read.” 

He  fixcnl  his  eyes  on  the  culprits,  who  listened  with  surprise 
and  alarm  ns  Kleinwitz  read.  Thus  ran  the  scroll : 

“  So  much  for  Rosenthal’s  petition,  sweet  sister,  which  I 
pray  you  to  answer  fa\orably.  You  cannot  do  otherwise,  for 
I  know  that  you  have  long  loved  him.  For  other  matters  we 
go  on  much  as  usucl.  The  tyrant  ” — 

“  Here  said  Kleinwitz,  “  some  words  are  missing, — ‘  got 
drubbed  most  famously  last  night  by  ’  ” - 

“  And  here  some  more.  Sire,”  continued  Klelliwitz  compas¬ 
sionately,  “this  scrawl  is  im{>erfect.” 

“ Go  on!”  was  the  stem  command. 

“  May  this  country  soon  bo  rid  of  him.” 


“  That  meaning  is  plain  enough.  Major  Kleinwitz.  Is  it 
not  ?”  said  the  Monarrn,  coldly.  “  There  is  no  riddle  there. 
The  treason  is  plain  and  simple,  and  so  shall  be  the  dtxim.” 

“Suffer  me  to  complete  the  sentence,”  said  one  of  the  cul- 
I  prits,  producing  from  the  page’s  dress  a  morsel  of  {>n{fer  which 
I  exactly  fitted  the  scrawl  in  question. 

j  “Sister!”  crie<l  Max  in  great  perplexity,  tugging  at  her 
I  sleeve— -tho  sleeve  of  his  own  doublet  U{fon  Agatha’s  ann ; 
“  Sister,  for  Heaven’s  sake  !  lantor  die !” 

“  Better  live.  Max!”  retum«*d  his  sister,  smiling.  “  I  know 
what  I’m  about,  and  the  truth  shall  out,  the  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth,  Max  !  Read,  Major  Kleinwitz.  No,  not  that  non¬ 
sense  at  the  beginning,”  addetl  she,  with  the  renewal  of  llni 
shamefaced  ness  which  diii  so  much  injustice  to  her  page’s 
attire. 

“  No  need  to  read  that  nonsense  !  Begin  there  ” 

And  the  good  natnred  commamlant  read: 

“  We  get  on  much  ss  usual.  The  tyrant  of  [litrratMre, 
got  drubbed  last  nigbt  most  famously  by  \our  good  old  Fritz, — 
Be  it  ominous,  and  the  country  soon  rid  of  him  [for  torr." 

“  Pardon,  Sire,  the  im{M'rtinent  expre.^sion !  It  was  a  Imjv’s 
flipfiancy,  re{>ente<l  as  soon  as  written,  tom  away,  aial,  as  I 
believed,  destroyed.  Panlon  that  imfiertinence,  and,  aliove 
all,  forgive  her  whose  only  fault  was  a  too  deep  love  of  her 
twin  brother.  Pardon,  Sire,  I  beseech  thee.” 

“  Did  old  Fritz  give  Voltaire  a  sound  dnilibing.  Max,  in  tlie 
match  of  wit  we  played  tho  other  night?  Good  faith,  1  lielieve 
he  did!”  chuckltkl  the  King.  “  And  thcHi  wilt  be  glad  to  b<> 

Suit  of  him  !  Well,  if  that  be  the  worst  treason  we  meet  with, 
je  fortress  of  Sjmndau  may  go  empty.  Here  is  one  fair  prison- 
breaker  though,”  added  he,  drawing  .Agatha  gently  towani 
him,  “  and  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  her  will  be  to  give  her 
her  choice  of  warders,  Hans  Klaus  or  Baron  Rosenthal.” 


ON  A  PORTRAIT  OF  LADY  HUGH  CAMPBELL. 

BT  B.  SIMMONS,  ESQ. 

“  Throw  back  the  liarriers! — Marshal,  see 
That  high  above  their  shout 
I  lerald  and  trumpet  fearlessly 
Ring  our  defiance  out;— - 
Long  as  this  ann  can  lift  a  lancc. 

This  hand  a  chargi'r  reiu. 

Supreme  o’er  all,  yon  Lady’s  glance, 
where  Beauty  throngs  and  pennons  dance. 
Devoted  we  maintain  ! 

That  still  in  light  unrival’d  flies 
Its  rta-sfi,  we  dt'eply  vow. 

By  tlie  sweet  evening  of  thiMC  eyes. 

And  morning  of  that  hmw ! 

And  knightly  spur  be  hacked  from  heel — 
Reversed  his  blazon  be. 

Who,  Bright  one  !  in  the  combat’s  wheel. 

Strikes  feeble  stroke  for  thee! 

Back  with  the  barriers! — undismayed. 

Fling  forth  our  challenge  wide— 

God,  and  one  lustrous  look  to  aid, 

The  battle  we  abide !” 

Such,  in  the  old  romantic  days. 

Had,  haply,  been  the  guise 
Of  errant  minstrel’s  duteous  praise. 

Beneath  Her  gracious  smile,  whose  gaze 
Before  us  sliadow’d  lies: 

But,  wo  for  Beauty  and  for  Bard, 

Such  days  one  done ! — die  glory-starr’d ! 

For  the  wild  horn  of  Roland’s  tone. 

We  hear  the  Knightsbridge  bugles  blown.— 

And  tho  sole  Fields  of  Cloth  and  Gold 
Are  by  veracious  Robins  sold. — 

Nothiug,  through  earth  or  ocean’s  I'or.ge, 

But  suffers  dull  degenerate  change. 

Save  Woman’s  radiant  looks,  diat  beam. 

As  ages  back  they  beam’d. 

When  Sidney  wove  his  starry  dream. 

And  Surrey’s  falchion  gleam’d ! 

Oh,  blessed  boon !  though  vanish’d  long 
Those  stately  times  of  sword  and  song, 

Still  blooms — though  low  the  shaft  is  laid — 

The  lov’d  Acanthus  undecay’d. 

We  drink  deep  faith  from  yonder  face. 

That  though  the  sterner  powers 
Of  chivalry  are  gone,  tlie  grace 
And  gladness  still  arc  ours. 
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Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is  ; 

But  this  most  foul,  strange,  aud  unnatural. 

-  SkakBptre. 

The  trart  of  land  which  joins  Hampshire  to  Berkshire  is 
surprisingly  wild  and  rutle,  considering  that  it  is  situated  in 
whnt  may  Ikj  called  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  tlje  me- 
tn)polis — that  is  to  say,  within  twenty  leagues,  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  Itest  cultivated  and  most  populous  district  of  the 
South  of  Eneland.  It  consists  of  a  chain  of  hills,  or,  |a'rhnps, 
more  accurately  speaking,  of  a  belt  of  high  table  land,  so  high 
that  the  Romans,  those  dear  lovers  of  a  commanding  position 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  hatl  erected  a  series  of  militaiy  I 
posts  along  the  line,  embnicing  the  two  picturesque  and  pre¬ 
cipitous  stations  called  Caesar’s  Camp  and  the  Beacon,  and  the 
city  of  Silchester,  whose  deep  fosse,  now  a  verdant  m«a<low, 
w’hose  rock-like  wall,  crowned  with  old  trees  and  twined  to¬ 
gether  with  ivy,  and  whose  graduated  amphitheatre,  remain 
almost  entire,  while  the  tesselated  pavement  of  the  baths  is 
now  and  then  exposed  by  the  plough,  and  the  course  of  the  ! 
stn^ets  may  still  l»e  tmcinl  by  the  stunted  growth  of  the  spring¬ 
ing  or  ripening  com,  forming  altogether  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  and  ctiriotts  Roman  remains  in  the  kingdom. 

In  this  tract  there  were  few  irdiabitants  of  the  higher  classes. 
Dividetl  among  three  f)r  four  large  and  distant  lan<4e<l  pro- 

fnietors,  the  <»ld  manor  houses  that  stUl  remained  standing 
lad  degenerated  from  their  pristine  rank  and  beauty  into  the 
dwellings  of  yeomen  nf  the  second  class,  while  even  these 
farms  were,  from  the  prevalence  of  common  land,  remote  and 
unfrequcnt ;  and  the  livings  wen*,  from  the  same  cause,  so 
small  that  two  or  three  of  them  were  mere  appendages  to 
richer  benefices,  and  sen-ed  by  curates  from  the  nearest  tovsm ; 
so  that  that  blessing  of  a  rural  district,  the  resident  country  ' 
clergyman,  who,  even  in  his  secular  ca])acity  as  the  friend  of 
the  poor,  their  comforter  in  distress,  and  their  counsellor  in 
perplexity,  the  educated  and  intelligent  man,  known  to  them 
all,  and  to  whom  every  one  may  resort  with  the  certainty  of 
commanding  his  disinterested  advice,  and  his  zealous  services, 
even  this  important  functionary  was  wanting  at  Allonby. 

As  the  farmers  were  few  and  scattered,  so  were  the  agricul- 
tual  poj)ulution,  which  may  be  said  to  depend  upon  them.  The 
very  shops  were  so  far  apart  that  if  the  inhabitants  had  been 
more  numerous  there  would  have  been  danger  of  a  famine, 
nnfl  iK’fore  the  New  Beer  Act  there  was  not  an  alehouse  in  the 
p.insh  ;  but  now  that  a  beer  shop,  snugly  ensconced  beneath 
the  very  comer  of  the  coppice,  offered  the  delinquents  a  con¬ 
venient  rendezvous,  the  act  authorising  the  sale  of  game  facili¬ 
tated  the  disposal  of  the  spoil,  the  severe  and  angry  keeper 
found  his  hares  and  pheasants  disappear  with  tenfold  rapidity, 
and  poaching  bt'came  a  fashionable  employment  in  the  village 
of  Allonby. 

This  keeper,  Michael  Parr  by  name,  was  one  of  the  most 
im{H>rtant  personages  of  the  neighlrnrhood.  Beside  the  libe¬ 
ral  salary  and  comfortable  residence  which  he  derived  from 
his  situation,  his  late  wife  had  been  a  widow  of  some  little 
j)ropcrty  for  her  station,  jmc  the  two  young  daughters,  by  her 
first  husband,  who  were  left  under  his  care  and  guardianship 
(he  had  no  child  himself),  had  each  so  many  hundmls  as 
would  render  them  excellent  matches  for  young  men  in  their 
own  rank  of  life.  The  younger,  Anne  llowarth,  was  indeed 
still  a  child,  but  her  sister  Lucy,  a  gill  of  nineteen,  was  one 
whose  charm^of  person  and  manner,  her  sweetness  and  gayety, 
and  a  certain  natural  gentility  and  grace,  rendered  her,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  her  little  portion,  an  object  of  great  attraction  to  the 
beaux  of  the  village. 

Lucy’s  gentillesse  had  all  the  advantage  of  contrast ;  for, 
although  gamekeepers  be  ^merally,  in  consequence  ]»robubIy 
of  thi’ir  frequent  intercourse  with  their  masters,  among  the 
b«*st  mannered  of  gentlemen’s  servants,  Michael  I’arr  was  a 
notable  •  exception  to  the  rule,  being  about  the  roughest  and 
surliest  peasant  in  the  whole  country  of  Southampton,  loud,  j 
ru«le,  overbearing  and  obstinate.  How  his  step-daughter, 
reared  under  his  roof,  and  w  ith  little  lienefit  from  female  train¬ 
ing,  for  her  mother  had  been  dead  for  many  years,  came  by 
her  smiling  gentleness  might  be  a  puzzle,  if  we  did  not  every’ 
day  see  living  instances  of  such  associations,  the  iimdost  violet 
springing  up  from  the  roots  of  the  gnarled  oiik,  and  the  wimkI- 
bine  intertwisting  its  fiowery  garlands  witli  the  dark  and 
prickly  leaves  of  the  holly.  It  seems  to  Ik?  a  law  of  nature 
that  the  sweet  and  the  gracious  should  mingle  with  the  stem 
and  the  frowning,  without  either  losing  one  particle  of  its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  quality. 


That  Lucy  would  not  have  been  happier  with  a  step-father 
of  milder  m<M>d,  1  do  not  pretend  to  say;  but  she  had  the  ran* 
and  precious  g*?cret  of  making  the  best  of  her  situation,  even 
under  circumstances  of  more  than  usual  trial  to  a  young  and 
soft-hearted  girl. 

“  Never  fret,  Anne,”  said  she  one  day  in  reply  to  certain 
murmurings  and  pityings  of  the  affectionate  and  quick-tem¬ 
pered  child ;  ”  never  fret  about  me ;  times  will  mend.  Per- 
liaps  my  father  may  at  last  forget  tijis  old  grudge  between  him 
ami  Master  Prescott,  for  he  cannot  really  believe,  whatever 
he  may  say,  that  either  he,  my  Lord’s  head  wocxlman,  or  his 
son,  are  concerned  in  tliis  poacliing,  which  worries  him  so  ; 
perhaps  Master  Prescott  and  he  may  make  up  mutters ;  or  per¬ 
haps  he  may  learn  to  distinguish  between  William  and  his  father. 
I  am  sure  nobody  can  be  more  respectful  to  him  than  poor  Wil¬ 
liam  is ;  he  treats  him  as  if  he  were  my  lord  himself;  or,  at  all 
events,  Annie,  even  if  that  shake  of  the  head  of  yours  say  true, 
and  there  is  no  chance  of  his  relenting,  why  eighteen  months 
will  soon  pans  away, — and  then” — and  with  a  blush  and  a 
smile  of  exquisite  brightness  Lucy  turned  away  her  fair  face 
from  her  young  sister  and  suddenly  stopped,  as  suddenly  as  if 
William  Prescott  himself  had  been  there  to  hear  her. 

”  Eighteen  months,  and  then !  and  what  then,  sister?”  en¬ 
quired  Anne,  laughing. 

“  Why,  then,  you  know,  I  shall  be  one  and  twenty — of  age, 
as  it  is  called.” 

“  Well,  but  wull  that  make  Master  Parr  open  his  doors  to 
let  in  William  Prescott?” 

”  No !”  rejoined  Lucy  ;  ”  but  if  William  should  continue  in 
the  same  mind  there  will  be  nothing  to  hinder  me  from  walk¬ 
ing  out  of  them  to  my  aunt  at  Bedford — and  tlien — you  know, 
Annie,  that  by  our  poor  mother’s  will,  if,  when  I  am  t>ne-an  J- 
twenty  I  should  happen  to — to  marry,  and  have  a  home  for 
you,  you  may  come  if  you  like  and  live  with  me.  Would  you 
come,  Annie  ?  W ould  you  like  to  live  with  W illiam  and  me  ?” 

“Would  I,  my  own  dear  Lucy!  Would  I  not?”  and  in¬ 
stantly  they  were  clasped  in  each  other’s  arms  with  the  aft’ec- 
tion  that  so  well  liecame  the  negr  and  dear  relationship  by 
which  the  young  orphans  were  united. 

This  conversation  took  place  as  they  were  arranging  the 
light  and  pratty  cottage  kitchen,  brigbt  and  radiant  with  the 
mingled  effects  of  cleanliness  and  order  alter  tlieir  noontide 
meal.  The  repast  itself  had  been  embittered  to  Lucy,  and 
still  more  to  her  loving  little  sister,  by  the  violence  and  threats 
j  of  Michael  Parr,  who  passed  the  whole  of  dinner  time  in 
j  speaking  ill  of  William  and  his  father,  but  peaceful  anticijia- 
tion  like  this  was  laied  to  much  of  fearful  and  miserable  pre¬ 
ventive. 

The  two  old  men  had  unluckily  met  the  night  before  at  the  sign 
of  tho  Horse  Shoes,  a  place  which,  although  neither  was  a 
drunkard,  both  parties  visited  much  too  frequently  ;  and  the 
keeper,  whose  naturally  surly  temper  was  stimulated  into  ten¬ 
fold  fierceness  by  beer,  having  more  than  insinuated  his  sus¬ 
picions  that  tho  wootlciitter  was  art  and  part  in  tlie  disap¬ 
pearance  of  his  hares  and  pheasants,  an  accusation  which, 
aided,  in  his  own  case,  by  mine  host  of  the  Horse  Shoes’  good 
liquor,  caused  his  adversary’s  wrath  to  blaze  forth  so  wildly 
that  it  was  as  much  as  the  landlord  and  the  rest  of  his  com¬ 
pany,  consisting  of  the  parish  clerk,  the  blacksmith,  and  tho 
shoemaker,  could  do  to  prevent  the  defiance  which  each  had 
hurled  at  Uie  other  from  ending  in  a  personal  conilict,  while 
Wiliam,  who  came  in  accidentally,  had  caused  a  diversion  of 
the  pugnacious  keeper’s  fury  by  calmly  assuring  him  that  som** 
day  or  other  he  would  repent  his  present  conduct.  Nothing 
is  so  provoking  to  a  man  in  a  passion  as  a  cool  prediction  of 
tliis  sort  from  one  who  is  not;  and  this  threat,  as  he  called  it, 
had  not  only  thrown  Michael  Parr  into  fresh  fury  at  tho  mo¬ 
ment,  but  had  mnkled  in  his  mind  to  that  very  hour;  the  last 
words  that  he  spoke  on  leaving  home  implying  his  fixed  reso¬ 
lution  to  detect  tho  1‘rescotts,  if,  as  he  firmly  believed,  they 
were  the  poachers,  and  to  bring  it  home  to  them  if  it  should 
cost  him  his  life. 

And  this  was  the  decharation  that  had  awakened  Annie’s 
sympathy,  and  alarmed  her  for  the  fate  of  her  sister’s  love 
affair,  in  which,  like  most  young  girls  led  by  circumstances 
into  such  confidences,  she  took  a  warm  and  anxious  interest. 

With  a  view  to  relieve  tho  expression  of  gloomy  thought 
which  clouded  Lucy’s  countenance,  Annie  exclaimed,  “  Let  us 
go  to  the  Holm  Coppice,  Lucy,  after  we  have  called  upon 
dear  Aunt  I^*nham.  I  have  not  gathered  one  primrose  this 
year,  and  I  do  so  love  to  find  the  very  first.  Besides,”  quoth 
the  little  maiden,  in  a  half  whisper,  “  they  arc  falling  the  elms, 

I  and  Willihm  will  be  there.  Let  us  go  to  the  Holm  Coppice.” 
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A  momentary  smile  played  round  Lucy’s  rosy  mouth ;  love 
and  joy  were  in  every  diniple.  But  a  moment’s  rellecti»>n 
chang'd  the  glad  expression  of  her  lovely  face,  although  its 
sweetness  was  indestructible;  she  shook  her  head,  and  pausod 
for  an  instant  at  the  wicket,  which  she  was  opening.  “  No, 
Annie !  you  forget  that  my  father  w  ill  be  then'  also,  anting, 
as  he  declared,  some  trap,  not  for  the  game,  but  f(*r  the 
poachers.  And  even  if  he  were  not  in  that  coppice,  we  ought 
not  to  go  there.  It  is  not  maidenly,  dearest  Annie,  to  go 
without  dause  to  the  place  where — ”  and  with  a  blush,  sud¬ 
den  and  uiKSonscious,  which  brought  back  the  smiles  and  the 


“  ^  our  */c/>-father  (William,  who  never  us«h1  ill-wonls 
ti>ward  any  Iwidy,  prove«l  his  distasU'  towaird  Michael  I’arr  by 
the  constant  addition  ot  that  (tmiiious monosyllable ;  never  had 
he  been  known  to  say  ‘your  father,’)  vour  step-father,  Lucy, 
will  repent  his  unkindess  towanl  us  bt>tn  b«*fore  long.  Of  that 
I  am  certain.  He  shall  repent  it.  Will  you  go,  Lucy?  Can’t 
you  stay  a  little  longer?  Five  minutes?  One?  This  is 
meeting  (»nly  to  part.  Well,  then,  if  go  you  must,  go*id  night, 
my  Lucy!  Goo«l  night,  Annie!  If  you  won’t  let  me  return 
with  you  I  must  nm  back  to  fetch  my  axe,  which  I  have  left 
in  the  copse,  Annie !  One  word,  Annie  !  .4  seen't'  .\  great 


dimples,  a  blush  which  rose  to  her  very  temples,  she  suddenly  '  seci«*t !  Lucy  must  not  hem— come  nearer:  Now  listen  !  Do 


paused.  “  The  time  will  come,  mine  own  Annie,  when  you 
will  understand  these  feioings.  We  mtist  not  go  to  the  cop¬ 
pice  !  But  we  may,  perhaps,  meet  with  some  primroses  on 
the  southen.'  side  of  the  Mount.  I  should  like  you  to  find 
your  favorite  flower  to-day,  Annie ;  we’ll  walk  over  the  Mount.” 

Now  this  Mount,  ns  the  country  people  call  it,  is  the  very 
perfect  remains  of  the  old  Roman  amphitheatre.  The  level 
space  in  the  middle  a  direct  and  most  equal  oval,  w  ith  its 
open  entrances  for  wild  beasts  at  each  end,  and  the  gnuluated 
seats  for  the  spectators,  rising  rank  over  rank,  each  distinctly 
traceable,  although  overgrown  with  ivy  and  trailing  plants, 
and  mixed  with  huge  trees,  the  growth  of  centuries,  in  which 
the  rooks  have  foi-med  a  large  and  noisy  colony.  This  amphi¬ 
theatre,  so  perfect  and  yet  so  changed,  the  oval  space  in  the 


contrive  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Benham  just  about  this  time,  and 
to  come  back  this  way  !  Manage  that  for  me,  Anna*,  (knid 
night,  dear  Lucy!”  said  the  lover,  disappearing  over  the  stile. 

Annie,  chamwHl  to  find  hersidf  of  importance,  and  making 
a  great  mystery  of  William’s  whisper,  tripp«tl  back  in  the 
gayest  spirits;  and  such  is  the  buoyancy  of  youth  and  so  con¬ 
tagious  the  hilarity  of  a  yoimg  and  innocent  girl,  that,  improni- 
isingns  their  prospects  appeared,  Lucy  herself  was  happy  and 
hopeful  in  no  ordinary  nrH'osure.  Little  cause  hod  they  for  the 
haste  which  they  had  made  to  gain  their  home  bt'fon'  iIm'  re¬ 
turn  of  the  cross-grained  keeper.  They  waited  t.-a  (the  meal 
which  in  that  sort  of  life  is,  perhaps,  especially  among  w  omen, 
that  which  they  like  the  best),  they  kept  the  tea-kettle  on  their 
cleanly  swept  hearth,  until  an  hour  so  fashionable  that  it 


middle  being  all  that  is  now  clear  of  wood,  and  that  is  j  would  not  have  been  credited  in  ,tVllonby ;  and  when  at  last 


quite  as  level  as  a  lawn,  had  been  always  one  of  the  sisters’  fa¬ 
vorite  haunts.  Passing,  therr  fon*,  the  rock-like  walls,  crowned 
with  old  pollard  tiaks,  and  tufted  with  immense  bushes  of 
ivy,  maple  trees,  and  hoary  thoins,  with  the  dark  and  mirror¬ 
like  p(X)l,  which  reflects  so  finely  the  tall  elms  upon  the  mar¬ 
gin,  the  white  speckled  clouds,  and  the  ck*ar  blue  sky,  they 
reached  the  amphitheatre,  and  found,  in  n  southern  nook, 
among  the  roots  of  an  oUl  beech,  a  tuft  of  primroses,  in  all 
the  variety  of  blossom,  from  the  full  expandeil  flower,  al¬ 
ready  fading,  to  the  tiniest  buil;  and  close  beside  this  fresh, 
fragrant  plant,  at  the  sight  of  which  Annie  clappetl  her  liands 
and  laughed,  insensible  to  the  dignity  which  a  maiden  al¬ 
most  in  her  teens  ought  to  have  displayed — close  to  the 
“  sothe  |»rimro3e,”  she  had  the  delight  of  finding  a  half-blown 
violet,  dim  ns  Cytheria’s  eyes,  at  which  treasure  brave  Annie 
fairly  jumped  and  shouted  with  ecstasy  ;  and  then  proceeding  to  1 
gather  her  w  ild  nosegay,  together  w  ith  other  stray  blossoms  | 
which  she  found  scattered  in  that  sheltered  nook,  she  and  Lu-  i 
cy  proceeded  to  the  w  id<jw  Benham’s  cottage,  which  stood 
beside  the  Mount,  snugly  protected  from  the  chill  north-east, 
and  doubled  the  pleasure  which  the  flowers  had  already  given  I 
her,  by  presenting  them  to  her  venerable  friend,  and  emerging  | 
them  in  a  small  cup  of  delicate  old  china — a  relic  of  better 
days,  of  which  the  white  ground  was  almost  as  transparent  as  ' 
an  egg-shell,  while  the  raised  flowers  might  vie  in  delicacy  of  ! 
coloring  and  arrangement  even  w’ith  tliese,  the  first  beauties  of  , 
the  spr’ng.  *  . 

Mrs.  Benham  took  the  fivedom  of  age  and  affection  to  [ 
speak  of  William  Prescott,  and  lament  the  squabble  of  the 
Horse  .Shoes,  and  especially  the  threat  of  vengeance  of  w  hich 
she  had  heard :  ”  And  yet  he  is  a  fine  youth,  Lucy.  A  good 
son  has  he  been  to  the  d<'ad  and  the  living,  to  her  who  is  gone 
end  to  him  who  remains;  and  the  giMid  <;on  will  make  the  ! 
good  husband.  If  my  brother  Michael  could  but  be  reconciled  , 
— but  we  must  wait  and  hop' :  ye  put;  full  young  yet,  and  may  | 
have  many  happy  years  in  ston'.  A  blessing  will  go  with  you,  j 
Lucy,  if  only  for  your  kindiu'ss  to  a  lone  w  idow  who  has  none  | 
to  care  for  her  now  save  your  gentle  heart,  my  precious  child.” 
And  the  tears  fell  from  the  good  dame’s  eyes,  while  answer¬ 
ing  drops  mingled  with  the  smiles  and  blushes  on  Lucy’s 
blooming  cheeks. 

It  was  now’  sunset,  for  the  primrose  guest,  and  the  daily 
cares  rendered  by  both  the  girls  to  the  sick  widow,  had  caused 
the  time  to  pass  by  unheeded.  But  it  became  every  moment 
more  and  mon3  probable  that  the  keeper,  always  unstable  and 
impatient,  might  return  home  for  his  tea,  and  Lucy,  laying 
aside  her  scruples  respecting  William  agreed  to  return  by  the 
shortest  path ;  in  the  present  case,  certainly  not  the  quickest ; 
for  the  woodcutter,  whether  attracted  by  the  light  and  grace¬ 
ful  figun;  as  the  two  young  maidens  passed  the  style  leading 
into  the  copice,  or  whether  he  w  as  really  leaving  work,  so  that 
the  meeting  was  purely  accidental,  did  yet  join  the  fair  sisters 
just  as  they  were  passing  rapidly  on  their  way ;  and  the  five 
minutes  hurried  talk,  which  ensued,  albeit  full  of  fear  and  con- 
sciousnes,  a  brief  and  stolen  inteaview,  was  yet  inexpressibly 
soothing  and  comfortable  to  both. 


they  took  their  own  simple  meal,  they  dejnisited  the  keop'r’s 
nicely  made  toast,  together  with  the  tea-p»t,  in  the  chimney 
comer,  to  keep  it  warm  for  him  in  case  of  his  returning  shiv¬ 
ering  with  cold  and  fatigue  from  a  night  watch  of  the  coverts ; 
for,  with  these  poor  girl8,^Lucy  especially,  duty  was  almost  as 
wakeful  and  careful  as  love.  Midnight  came  and  pass«>d,  and 
still  no  signs  of  Michael  Parr. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  the  placid  chei'rfulness  with  which  the 
betrothed  maiden  had  been  blessed  yielded  natunilly  enough  to 
an.xiety  and  depression.  The  rain  had  long  been  patwring  on 
the  eaves,  a  cokl  wind  moaned  among  tli«  tall  trees,  whose 
huge  branches  creaked  in  the  rising  tempest  like  the  masts  of 
some  mighty  ship;  and  the  dogs,  the  keeper’s  especial  charge, 
howled  in  a  manner  which  even  they  who  are  most  accustom¬ 
ed  to  these  sagacious  animals  cannot,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  help  feeling  to  be  ominous,  however  difficult  it  might 
be  to  convey  the  impression  to  any  who  had  not  heard  that 
most  dismal  of  living  sounds. 

“  Hark!”  interrupted  Annie;  “I  hear  steps;  they  ore  com¬ 
ing.  Can  that  be  Chloe’s  bark?  How  wild  and  strange! 
Do  n’t  open  the  door  yet,  sister.  It  can ’t  be  them  !” 

And  wild  and  strange  was  the  short,  quick,  unintermitted 
bark,  which,  sharp,  piercing,  and  painful  even  to  agony,  rose 
above  the  redoubled  chorus  of  bow  ling  from  the  kennel,  above 
!  the  blasts  of  the  tempest,  and  above  the  steps  and  voices  of 
many  men,  who  were  now  distinctly  heani  approaching  the 
'•  cottage.  They  paused  in  the  court,  afraid,  it  may  be,  t»»  con- 
j  vey  to  the  innocent  girls  the  shock  which  their  dreadful  bur¬ 
then  could  not  fail  to  impart ;  but  Chloe  had  no  such  scruple ; 
she,  continuing  her  wild,  shrill  cry,  flung  herself  airninst  the 
door,  scratching  at  it  with  her  slender  paws,  as  if  slio  would 
have  beaten  it  in,  and,  when  Lucy’s  trembling  hands  undid 
i  the  latch,  rushed  w'ildly  toward  the  health,  pausing  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  front  of  her  master’s  high-backed  oaken  cluiir,  and 
j  then  returning  restlessly  to  the  group  in  the  court,  and  endeav- 
I  oring  to  search  some  object  in  the  back  ground. 

I  The  sight  of  Chloe  had  prepared  the  sisters  in  some  degree 
,  for  what  was  to  follow.  The  poor  dog’s  silky  coat  was  dab¬ 
bled  in  blood  not  Ler  own  ;  and  w’hen  Thomas  Leigh,  the  un- 
.  der-keeper,  tried,  a  strong,  ro*’.gh  man  as  he  was — tried  in 
I  vain— to  announce  the  dreadful  tidings  to  Miss  Lucy,  she  at 
I  once  relieved  and  surprised  him  by  inquiring  in  a  low  voice, 

;  “Is  he  dead 7” 

Dead  Michael  Farr  had  been  for  some  hours.  The  body 
j  when  found  was  stiff  and  cold.  Marks  there  were  of  a  severe, 

!  though  probably  a  brief  struggle,  the  ground  being  consider- 
i  ably  trodden,  and  one  or  two  hazel  branches  broken  and  tom 
i  down.  But  upon  the  whole  the  death  had  beten  quick  and 
I  sudden;  a  ghastly  wound  in  the  head,  by  some  sharp  and 
weighty  instrument,  having  extinguished  life  at  a  blow.  Be¬ 
yond  this  all  was  mystery.  Tlie  under-keeper,  Thomas  Leigh, 
whosd  cottage  was  placed  at  a  considerable  distance,  to  watch 
other  coverts  upon  this  extetisive  tract  of  wofxiland  manors, 

I  had  been  rous«^,  just  as  he  was  retiring  to  rest,  by  the  some 
[  sharp,  shrill  cry  of  distress,  I  may  say  of  anguish,  from  poor 
,  Chloe,  accompanied  by  beatings  appswently  much  too  violent 
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for  het  8tlt»ngth  against  the  door  of  his  dwelling.  Upon  his 
answering  her  summons,  she  instantly  seized  his  coat;  and 
being  well  aecjuainted  with  her  sagacity,  and  her  strong  affec¬ 
tion  for  her  master,  he  and  his  brother  had  followed  her  to  the 
Fifty  Acre  Coppice,  and  there, — “  I  mean  the  coppice  where 
the  woodcutters  are  at  work,”  added  Thomas,  in  explanation, 

**  there  we  f(*und  the  body — what  he  would  have  said  farther 
was  interrupted  by  Lucy’s  falling  down  in  a  fainting  fit,  from 
which  she  was  with  great  difficulty  recovered — recevered  only 
to  hear  of  fresh  horrors. 

Judicial  inquiry  soon  led  to  the  development  of  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  were  suspicious  only  to  professional  acu¬ 
men.  Tracks  and  foot-marks  had  bwn  discovered,  which 
suddenly  disapp«*ared  at  the  cottage.  The  elder  Prescott  had 
been  engaged  during  the  previous  day  and  still  remained  at 
some  distant  woods,  selecting  and  marking,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  an  eminent  surv’eyor,  the  oak  timber  to  he  included 
in  this  year’s  fall.  He  was  out  of  the  question.  William,  be 
side  the  worn  and  harassed  appearance  of  a  man  who  had 
passed  the  night  in  tremendous  crime  or  overwhelming  miserj', 
presented  the  strange  mixture  of  reserve  and  recklessness  so 
often  observed  in  great  criminals.  Circumstance  upon  cir¬ 
cumstance  combined  to  fix  the  guilt  upon  him  and  upon  him 
only.  The  remarkably  tipped  shoes,  which  the  village  shoe¬ 
maker  and  his  neighbor,  the  blacksmith,  both  identified  as  or¬ 
dered  by  himself,  were  actually  found  upon  his  feet ;  a  jacket, 
with  stains,  which,  although  partially  washed  out,  still  bore 
traces  of  which  the  surgeon  cdled  to  examine  the  body  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  ineffaceable  marks  of  blood,  this  jacket,  still  wet 
and  known  by  twenty  persons  as  William  Prescott’s  usual 
dress,  was  throw'n  carelessly  in  a  comer,  and  underneath  it 
lay,  equally  well  known,  the  axe  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
use  in  his  labor,  and  which,  beside  corresponding  exactly  with 
the  wound  on  the  head,  which  had  proved  Michael  I^arr’s 
death-blow,  retained  ghastly  evidence  of  the  deed.  '  The 
grey  hairs  yet  stuck  to  the  heft !  ’  From  the  moment  that  the 
p»lice  officer  held  up  the  axe,  mute  but  eloquent  accomplice 
of  this  awful  deed,  the  doubt  and  pity  which  had  before  ac¬ 
companied  the  search  thnnighout  the  cottage  disappeared  be¬ 
fore  the  natural  horror  which  such  a  crime  awakened.  The 
accused  took  no  means  to  revive  or  awaken  a  more  favorable 
feeling.  He  sank  upon  the  settle  beside  the  hearth,  whose 
untended  embers  had  been  long  extinguished,  in  shivering  si¬ 
lence,  and  when  handcuffed  to  one  of  the  constables,  and 
roughly  commanded  to  follow,  he  seemed  rather  to  obey  the 
mechanical  impulse  of  the  man  to  whom  he  was  linked  than 
to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

Some  among  the  villagers  had  obserN’ed  the  previous  quar¬ 
rel,  as  well  as  the  parting  of  the  lovers,  and,  more  dea<l  than 
alive,  Lucy  t»beyed  a  summons  to  the  inquest  in  trembling  si¬ 
lence,  and,  deaf  from  excess  of  nervous  irritation,  tried  to  hear 
and  to  comprehend  the  mild  and  soothing  address  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  functionary.  Looking  up  for  tliat  purpose,  she  caught  sight 
of  William.  The  expression  of  his  countenance,  his  attitude, 
and  the  irons  with  which  he  was  loaded,  told  her  at  a  glance, 
the  drt-atlful  truth.  She  listened  to  no  question,  she  waited 
for  no  pause,  but,  shrieking  with  fearful  rapidity,  ”  He  is  in¬ 
nocent!  he  is  innocent! — beware  how  yo,  too,  commit  mur¬ 
der  !  ”  she  fell  upon  the  floor  in  strong  hysterics.  From  tliat 
h(*ur  many  weeks  of  fever  and  delirium  passed  away  before 
she  was  restored  to  the  agonizing  consciousness  that  a  verdict 
of  wilful  murder  had  been  returned  against  William  Prescott. 

This  tragedy  occurred  just  after  the  Lent  Assizes  had  been 
holden  at  the  county  town,  so  that  the  prisoner  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  considerable  space  of  time  in  which  to  seek  such 
testimony  aa  might  counterbalance  the  strong  chain  of  circum¬ 
stantial  e\'idenc«  upon  which  the  verdict  of  the  inquest  had 
been  founded.  And  after  the  immediate  and  fierce  indigna¬ 
tion  had  subsided,  the  usual  reaction  hotl  taken  place,  and 
many  beg^  to  balance  the  virtues  of  a  life  against  the  suspi¬ 
cions  of  an  hour,  and  offers  were  conveyed  to  the  jail  of  what¬ 
ever  money  might  be  needed  to  trace  the  real  criminal.  Calmly 
and  thankfully  were  they  declined.  Without  confessing  the 
crime,  William  Prescott  seemed  resolved  to  abide  the  punish¬ 
ment.  Even  from  one,  the  dearest,  he  had  refused  such  prof¬ 
fers— refiised  oven  to  admit  her  to  his  cell. 

”  It  is  strange,  Annie,”  said  she,  one  evening,  as  they  were 
w’alking  together  on  a  l^my  May  evening,  when  the  sun,  al¬ 
most  level  with  the  horizon,  shone  upon  a  row  of  weeping 
birches  that  crowned  a  bank  covered  with  gorse  and  broom— 
the  light,  magical  in  its  effect,  tinting  the  silver  bark  and  golden 
tassels  of  the  lady  of  the  wo^s  wiSi  a  fairy  lustre,  that  more 
than  realized  Turner’s  daintiest  fancies— ‘‘  it  is  passing  strange 


that  William  seems  to  lake  as  much  pains  to  prevent  any 
friends  establishing  his  innocence  as  another  might  db  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  proof  of  guilt.  Why,  if  it  were  indeed  the  poachers 
whom  our  good  vicar  suspects— why  for  them  should  he  throw 
his  life  away,  since,  if  he  still  persists  in  this  silence,  the  law¬ 
yers  say  that  nothing  can  save  him?  Well,”  continued  she,  in 
the  same  calm  and  resigned  tone  in  which  she  had  hitherto 
spoken,  ”  I  shall  not  survive  him  long !  Do  not  cry  so,  deai 
Annie;  in  that  certainty  is  my  only  comfort.” 

Nay,  dearest  sister,”  began  Annie,  when  sue  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  rustling  on  the  other  side  of  the  bank,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  renewal  of  that  fearful  barking,  never  heard  save  on 
that  fearful  night,  from  Chloe,  the  murdercd  keeper’s  favorite 
dog. 

A  miserable  man,  lean,  pallid,  unwashed,  unshaven,  ragged, 
starved,  crowded  forth,  scarcely  resisting  the  attacks  of  Chloe, 
whose  furious  assaults  were  restrained  with  difficulty  by  the 
trembling  girls,  and,  dragging  himself  to  the  feet  of  Lucy,  de¬ 
manded,  in  a  trrne  of  agony ;  “  As  you  would  save  a  sinful 
soul,  tell  me  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth — if  the  murderer 
be  not  found,  must  William  die?  ” 

“  As  surcly  as  I  stand  here,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Take  me  to  the  good  vicar,  drag  me  before  the  magis¬ 
trates,  let  all  the  country  hear  me — bring  them  hither  before  1 
die  ” — and  he  fell  back  as  if  aln'ady  his  last  hour  were  come. 

“  This  is  what  I  have  believed  in  my  inmost  heart,”  said 
Lucy,  “  ever  since  I  have  known  that  William’s  father  had 
disappeared.  Oh,  Master  Prescott!”  said  she,  as  the  old 
man,  upon  whose  pallid  face  Annie  had  sprinkled  cold  water 
from  a  bright  spring  by  the  way-side,  was  once  more  reviving 
— “  oh.  Master  Prescott,  clear,  if  you  can,  your  innocent  son  ! 
I  always  knew  that  he  was  innocent!  ” 

The  old  man  spoke  with  effort  and  difficulty;  “  We  met 
that  night  in  the  coppice.  I  had  returned  to  ascertain  the 
girth  of  one  particular  tree.  He  seized  mo,  pretending  to 
take  me  for  a  poacher;  knocked  me  down,  spurned  me,  being 
down;  and,  when  I  nise,  maddened  by  his  insults,  the  axe 

was  in  my  hand,  and  in  my  frenzy - then  came  thy  noble 

boy ;  he  dmgg*’d  me  away — made  me  promise  not  to  surren¬ 
der  myself.  Oh,  Miss  Lucy,  bring  witnesses,  bring  officers  to 
carry  me  to  prison !  Think,  if  I  should  die  without  clearing 
my  boy !  ” 

And  that  night  the  miserable  father  did  die ;  but  not  until, 
before  competent  authorities,  he  had  established  the  innocence 
of  his  son. 


THE  ROUNDHEAD’S  DAUGHTER. 

BY  MARY  RUSSbLL  MITfORD. 

‘Is  this  our  foeman’s  face?  Ah,  no!  no!  no!*  Skaktptrt. 

A  fairer  damsel  never  grace<l  the  pinched  coif  and  demure 
kerchief  of  the  puritans  than  Mabel  GcMidwin,  as  she  8t<K)d  one 
sultry  afternoon  in  the  merry  month  of  June,  wreathing  a 
stmggling  honeysuckle  round  a  mossy  sundial  in  the  deserted 
pleasaunce  of  Temple  Laleham.  The  scene  and  its  accesso¬ 
ries  were  not  unworthy  of  the  blooming  maiden,  a  very  rose¬ 
bud  fur  beauty  and  youthfiilness,  whose  swift  ami  airy  motions 
seemed  to  throw  light  and  sunshine  over  the  picture ;  and  yet 
there  was  a  strange  contrast  between  her  bright  and  beamitig 
loveliness  and  the  neglect  and  desolation  of  lUl  around.  The 
magnificent  mansion,  one  of  the  spacious  and  picturesque 
manor-houses  of  Elizabeth’s  days,  erected,  as  the  name  would 
import,  upon  the  site  of  a  still  more  extensive  residence  or 
preceptory  of  the  proud  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  had 
been  shtit  up  since  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth; 
its  former  possessor.  Sir  Philip  Montresor,  a  staunch  old  ca¬ 
valier,  having  been  in  exile  since  the  star  of  Cromwell  had 
been  in  the  ascendant ;  and  Colonel  Goodwin,  in  virtue  of  a 
decree  of  tlie  committe  of  sequestration,  its  piesent  owner,  a 
plain  soldier  and  a  zealous  roundhead,  rigid,  self-denying,  and 
averse  from  luxury  as  the  Protector  himself,  preferring  the 
humble  dwelling  of  his  forefathers,  the  home  of  his  boyhood, 
to  the  splendid  abode  of  the  royal  favorite.  Desolate  it  was, 
with  its  barred  windows,  its  silent  courts,  the  grass  growing 
on  its  noble  terraces,  the  statues  and  urns  that  crowned  the 
marble  balustrade  broken  and  overthrown,  nettles  and  briars 
forcing  their  way  between  the  broad  flights  of  steps,  wall-flow¬ 
ers  and  snap-dragons  flourishing  in  every  nook  of  the  richly 
carved  stone  mullions.  Desolation  triumphed  over  all ;  and 
yet  so  pituresque  was  the  building,  with  its  elaborate  va¬ 
riety  of  outline,  its  pointed  roofs  and  gable  ends  and  clustered 
chimneys,  its  turrets  and  porches  and  pinnacles,  its  deep  bay 
windows  and  projecting  oriels,  the  play  of  light  and  shadow, 
and  the  mellow  tinting  of  the  weather-stained  walls,  that  it  is 
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doubtful  if  a  painter’s  eye  would  not  have  found  more  gratih*  | 
cation  in  contemplating  the  maasion,  silent  and  dest'rtt^d  as  it  | 
was,  a  model  of  the  poetical  architecture  of  an  age  when  that  i 
grandest  of  the  arts  had  not  yet  subsidt'd  into  dull  prose,  than  | 
to  have  gazed  on  its  spacious  courts,  crowded  with  knight  and 
8<|uire,  groom  and  page,  with  stately  dames  and  mincing  dam¬ 
sels,  on  that  day  for  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Mon-  ' 
trt‘8Sors,  when  the  Virgin  Queen,  in  one  of  her  progresses,  | 
deigned  not  only  to  sleep  a  night  at  Temple  Ltdeham,  but 
even  to  dance  a  coranto  with  its  master. 

If  the  hall  were  still  fair  to  the  sight,  the  park,  or  rather 
chase  in  which  it  stood,  presented  a  scene  of  unrivaled  beauty. 
Clumps  of  oaks  and  beeclios,  old  eiiougli  to  have  witnessed  | 
the  stem  and  warlike  exercises,  and  to  have  listened  to  the  | 
coral  hymns  of  the  Knights  Templars;  an  avenue  of  elms,  | 
above  a  mile  in  length,  pillared  and  arched  like  the  aisle  of  I 
some  mighty  catheiinil ;  tliickets  of  old  tliorns  covered  with 
pearly  blossoms,  minted  with  the  paler  foliage  of  the  feath¬ 
ery  birch,  rising  from  an  undergrowth  of  fern,  among  which 
the  deer  were  lying  in  scattered  groaps,  while  large  herds  ! 
were  grazhig  upon  the  rich  herl>nge,  approaching  close  to  the 
mansion,  as  conscious  that  they  had  little  to  fear  from  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  man  ;  a  piece  of  water  that  might  almest  be  called 
a  lake,  piercing  the  depth  of  the  woods,  and  giving  back  in 
its  bright  mirror  the  rich  and  varied  forest  scenery,  and  the  i 
light  and  fleecy  cloudlets  of  the  summer  sky ;  a  ruined  tower  ! 
on  an  eminence  upon  the  other  side  of  the  mere,  whose  walls,  j 
covered  with  ivy,  wore  said  to  have  belongetl  to  a  watch-  | 
tower  in  the  days  of  the  preceptory ;  and,  nearer  the  house,  i 
some  broken  ground,  part  of  which  had  been  fish-ponds,  now  j 
filled  up  with  a  growth  of  alders  and  other  moisture-loving  j 
trees,  while  under  a  steep  declivity  appeared  the  low  arch  of  | 
a  deserted  grotto,  half  covered  with  the  pendent  plants ;  all  | 
this,,  set  ofl*  by  the  strong  light  and  shadow  of  a  sunny  day  in  | 
June,  formed  a  picture  of  no  common  interest  and  beauty. 

The  pleasaunce,  too,  with  its  rose-bushes  and  other  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs,  turned  into  actual  trees,  bending  under  the  weight  : 
of  their  blossoms,  and  the  formal  parterres — thanks  to  Ma-  | 
bel’s  love  of  gardening,  bright  with  pinks  and  sweet-williams, 
larkheels  (so  Fletcher  bath  it),  marigolds  and  gillistocks — the  i 
pleasaunce  exhibitinl  a  strange  mixture  of  gayety  an<l  desola-  i 
tion.  The  sparkling  fountains,  whose  waters,  shimmering  in  ' 
the  sunshine,  glittered  like  showers  of  diamonds,  no  longer 
cooled  and  refreshed  the  noontide  air.  That  light  was  extin- 
guishe<l ;  those  streams  had  ceased  to  flow.  Even  the  quaint 
basin,  carved  like  a  huge  cockle-shell,  such  as  a  few  centuries 
before  might  have  been  seen  among  the  fidlowers  of  the  Knights  ' 
of  the  Temple,  denoting  the  pilgrims  fnnn  the  Holy  Land —  ! 
that  shell-like  basin,  whose  small  reservoir  at  once  supplied  i 
and  received  the  slender  jets  of  water  which  dropp'd  into  the  i 
shallow  pool  w  ith  a  sound  so  lulling  and  so  musical,  was  broken  ' 
now  and  dry.  Even  those  twin  hedges  of  holly  an<l  yew,  the  ; 
living  walls  as  smooth  as  masonry,  surmounted  at  regular  dis-  | 
tances  by  figures  bearing  remote  resemblances  to  phu'nixes  or 
peacocks,  dragons  or  bears,  or  other  birds  and  animals,  exist-  | 
ent  or  non-existent — those  hedges,  pride  of  the  old  gaidener’s  1 
art,  which  sheltered  at  once  the  flower-plots  from  the  bleak 
north-east,  and  the  chaste  dames  of  the  hall  from  intrusion  or 
observation,  had  now,  escaped  from  tlie  shears,  broken  into  a 
wild  luxuriance  of  vegetation ;  so  that  the  spreading  branches 
and  projecting  tups  had  not  merely  obliterated  all  traces  of 
their  former  trim  and  painful  clippings,  but  had  by  their  irreg¬ 
ular  and  disproportio.ied  growth  thrown  the  crowning  mon¬ 
sters  into  inextricable  confusion.  The  closely  sliaven  turf  w  as 
overrun  with  moss ;  the  gravel  paths  were  covered  with  grass 
and  weeds;  in  short,  at  Temple  Laleham  Nature  was  every 
where  triumphing  over  Art. 

And  among  the  fairest  of  Nature’s  works  might  be  reckoned  . 
the  blooming  rose-bud,  Mabel  Goodwin.  She  had  finished  her  j 
task  of  twi'iting  the  straggling  honeysuckle  round  the  old  sun-  l 
dial,  already  garlanded  with  the  pink  and  purple  flowers  of  the  ^ 
sweet-pea ;  and  after  gazing  earnestly  from  side  to  side  of  that  | 
flowery  prison,  the  pleasaunce,  enclosed  as  it  was  by  its  high 
w  alls  of  yew  and  holly,  and  peeping  cautiously,  in  on  attitude  ,■ 
compounded  of  looking  a  id  listening,  through  an  arch  cut  fn  j 
the  thick  hedge,  which  led  into  the  chase  ;  alter glanciovsomo-  i 
what  impatiently  up  at  the  old  clock  tower,  which  stdl  lield 
its  stately  placd  among  tlir  gilded  vaoc'i  and  riokly  carvetlpin-  ■ 
nacles  of  the  mansion,  ultliough  the  machim^O'  ceased  to  ■ 
jierform  its  office,  and  the  deep  solemn  tongue  which  se*‘med 
to  convey  a  warning  upon  the  flight  of  tune,  as  it  told  the  hours,  ^ 
had  long  been  mute — and  casting  another  fruitless  and  pettish  j 
look  at  the  old  sun-dial,  which  had  lost  its  gnomon— and  then. 


holding  her  fair  head  so  as  to  shade  her  eyes  from  the  glare, 
glazed  to  somewhat  mor’  purpoM  upon  the  bright  sun,  whose 
course  in  the  heavens  no  neglect  of  man  could  stay  or  change ; 
after  three  several  vain  atU'mpu  to  ascertain  the  hour,  she 
turned  rapidly  niund  as  a  slight  sound  caught  her  quick  ear, 
and  was  aware  of  a  young  man,  whose  simple  garb  could  not 
conct'al  the  air  of  high  birth  and  high  breeding  visible  in  every 
motion,  who  bad  appniached  by  one  path  as  she  was  watch¬ 
ing  for  him  by  another,  and  now  stood  at  lier  side. 

“  Soh  !  Master  Arthur  Montresor,”  exclaimed  the  fair  dam¬ 
sel,  with  the  little  air  of  sauciness  and  coquetry  which  fornKnl 
so  piquant  a  contrast  with  her  puritanic  attirt' ;  “  soli !  this  is 
the  way  you  over-sea  gallants  keep  tryst  with  a  simple  country 
maiden  I  Hero  have  I  been  f(»r  lunger  than  1  can  tell ;  and  but 
that  I  des[>atch  d  old  Jonathan  to  the  hay-folk  in  the  lily-mead 
with  a  weighty  bottle  of  double  ale,  and  mentiom'd  sonietliing 
about  seeking  marsh-mallows  to  make  a  salve  for  Daniel’s  h'g, 
which  he  cut  halt  ofl  yester-eve,  poor  fi'llow,  with  his  own 
scythe,  w Idle  he  was  at  one  and  tin.'  same  time  mow  ing  a  heavy 
swathe  and  listening  to  a  woid  in  season  from  Vibem*zer  Crump 
— but  for  the  excuse  of  stacking  tht'se  mallows,  and  tin'  swt'el 
herbs  for  my  father’s  pottage,  how  I  could  have  w  andcrrsl  here 
none  can  tell;  and  to  find  you  absent !  one  should  have  Uiought 
that  the  prospect  of  a  dinner  would  have  made  you  punctual. 
Take  it,  can’t  you  7  ”  continued  Mabel,  as  she  hastily  flung 
the  herbs  she  spike  of,  mallows,  sweet-majorum,  marigolds, 
and  thyme,  from  a  basket  which  lay  on  the  turf,  half-hidden 
by  a  great  rose-bush,  and  handed  to  her  companion  with  radior 
more  care  a  large  packet  wrapjied  in  a  na|>kin,  which  the 
large  bundle  of  mallows  hud  covered  most  eflt'Ctually. 

“  Take  the  packet  and  off  with  it  to  your  hiding  place, 
Master  Arthur,^’  resumed  she.  **  You  have  small  caust*  for 
thanks,  I  trow,  since  the  pasty  w  as  maile  of  your  own  deer, 
that’s  certain ;  and  ’tis  odds  but  the  flask  of  cunar''  may,  in 
bygone  days,  have  inhahitetl  the  spacious  cellerago  ol'  Temple 
Laleham.  l..eavc  kissing  my  hand,  good  Arthur,  and  aw  ay  ! 
Nay,  nuy!  rest  here  a  moment,  fair  cousin,”  resumed  the 
pretty  .-^amsel,  whose  exiierienci^  of  tlie  ‘  over-sea  gallant’s  ’ 
delight  in  her  society  had  bt'en  such  as  to  occasion  no  small 
suprise  at  tlie  ready  obedience  to  tlie  command  of  leaving  her 
which  he  U'stified  upon  the  present  occasion.  *  You  may  a.s 
well  stay  just  for  one  moment,  just  to  tell  me  in  the  first 
place  the  cause  why  you  are  so  silent  and  so  sad,  urd  in  the 
next,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  p'rusul  of  a 
billet  which  1  have  n*ceived  this  very  morning  from  iny  ‘  un- 
wortliy  suitor,’  as  he  calls  himself ;  Amindab,  eldest  son  and 
heir  of  Amindab  Holdfast,  tlie  elder,  scrivener  of  Newport.” 

“  A  billet  from  Aminadali,  Mabel !  and  you  allow  him” — 

“Hear  the  story  out,  beau  cousin!  Many  a  long  year 
back;  Ik’Ioix'  the  worst  of  these  bad  times,  when  your  dear 
mother.  Lady  Montressor,  profited  of  the  very  distant  kindrwl 
that  subsisted  between  our  houses  to  show  all  manner  of  kind¬ 
ness  ill  my  fatlier’s  absence  to  his  motherless  girls,  ami  to  me, 
the  yoi’iigest,  more  especially — for,  somehow,  my  sister  Ke- 
siah  shrank  away  from  her  notice  as  if  anticipating  the  *ad  di¬ 
vision  that  was  to  come :  Well,  you  may  reimmibei  in  those 
days  when  you,  a  tall  youth,  and  I,  a  smill  damsel”- — 

“  VY  hen  1  used  to  call  you  *  my  little  wife,’  Mabel,  and  my 
dear  mother  smiled  at  the  word.  Oh,  1  renv-mber  those  days 
well— too  well,  {lerhaps,  for  a  |iennylesa  extlo !”  uimI  the  beau 
coudti  sighed. 

“  Fie,  Arthur !”  resumed  the  fair  maiden.  “  Let  me  get 
on  with  niy  story'.  Well,  in  those  days  there  arrived  from 
foreign  parts — sent,  by  Sir  I’hilip-  frum  Italy,  was  it  not  a 
certain  instrument  which,  if  Itb*^  •“*  open  window,  and 
swept  by  the  wind,  would  discourse  a  music  as  strange  as  the 
means  by  which  it  was  produced;  so  wild,  and  sweet,  and 
sad,  were  the  suundi^  “ 

“  I  remember  »«•  il  if  were  yetti-rday  my  poor  mother’s  de¬ 
light  in  those  melancholy  cadences,  and  the  fears  of  tlie 
doniestic.Of  who,  even  after  the  simple  machinery  was  shown, 
and  (Mplnitied  to  them,  continuea  to  believe  it  soim-thiiig 
uivinuuq  if  not  supernatunil. ,  But  what  can  tlie  J;kdiaii  haip 
possibly  have  to  do  with  Aminadab  and  his  billet  t’’ 

“  You  sliall  hear.  Some  fortnight  since,  after  in  ow  of  my 
half-stolon  visits  to  the  Temple  Laleham  library  and  tlie  dear 
pleasaunce  1  hid  discovered  you,  fair  cousin,  and  your  hiding 
place,  old  Judith,  discoursing  of  signs  and  omens,  spoke  of 
the  ‘  wind  music’  up  at  the  mansion,  and  Kesiuh’s  curiosity 
was  much  excited;  bo,  to  prevent  a  visit,  which  might  have 
endangered  your  secict,  1  ran  here  the  next  morning  at  ilay- 
break,  and  having  after  a  lung  stuuch  discoveicd  the  lost 
tre.asuro,  curTM-d  it  Itoine  forthwith.” 
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“  Slill,  what  ha«  thin  tn  Ho  with  Aminadab  ?” 

“  Wiiy  the  sweet  youth — Hast  ever  seen  him,  Ardiur? 
He’s  the  very  model  of  a  puritan  scrivener’s  only  son  and 
heir ;  plain,  precise,  slirt',  and  slow,  dropping  out  his  words 
at  the  rate  of  a  syllahle  to  a  minute,  and  stalking  along  the  , 
highway  at  a  pace  which,  at  a  liberal  computation,  may  ave-  , 
rage  some  .half  mile  an  hour.  He  is  all  over  an  epitome  of  | 
puritanisin  and  law.  The  new  suit  in  which  he  ciimcs  a  ^ 
court'ng  crackles  like  parchment,  and  he  makes  love  in  a  , 
jargon  filched  from  the  mortgages  and  title  deeds  which  that  i 
cunning  thief  his  father  has  stolen  from  their  right  owrners. 
Hath  he  not  your  estate  of  Montresor  Vale?  Yes!  I  know 
he  hath.  Well,  Arthur!  you  an?  going  to  say  over  again. 
What  makes  all  this  to  the  billet?  Now,  the  truth  is,  that 
this  accomplished  swain  happening  to  see  me  one  fair  mom- 1 
ing  with  a  volume  of  Spenser  in  my  hand,  and  knowing,  from 
the  look  of  the  stan/as  that  it  was  verse,  and,  scandalised  at 
the  title — for  of  all  commerce  with  any  queens,  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  Faerie  Queene,  we  may  safely  hold  him  guiltless, 
began  vituperating  poets  and  p<iesy  in  such  fashion  that  I, 
thinking  to  be  rid  of  him,  forbade  him  my  presence  until  he 
had  to  make  amends  for  his  crime  of  lese  poesie,  produced  a 
copy  of  verses  in  my  honor.” 

“  And  he  has  written  them  ?  And  these  are  they  ?”  quoth 
Master  Arthur  Montresor,  taking  them  carelessly  from  Ma¬ 
bel’s  fair  hand.  “  Delightfully  bad,  of  course !”  added  he. 

“  I  crave  your  pardon,  they  are  on  the  contrary  so  good 
that,  although  Aminada'u  hath  engrossed,  and  in  some  sort 
aopropriated  by  engrossing  them — for  one  can’t  call  tliose 
square  angular  characters  hand  of  writ — I  should  as  soon  sus¬ 
pect  Holdfast  the  elder,  his  honored  father,  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  as  liimself.  I  dare  say  he  has  stolen  them,  as  that  re¬ 
spectable  scrivener  would  steal  an  estate.  It’s  the  family 
trick.  Read  them,  Arthur!” 

“  Addressed  fci  Celia,  and  signed  Amyntor.  What  will  the 
precisian,  his  father,  say  to  names  so  heathenish  ?” 

“to  an  jEoman  harp. 

“  Addressed  to  the  Lady  of  all  Beauty,  the  thrice  fair  Celia. 
“Oh!  breezy  harp!  that,  with  thy  fond  complaining. 

Hast  held  my  willing  ear  this  whole  night  long : 
Mouining,  as  one  might  deem,  yon  moon,  slow  waning. 

Sole  listener  oft  of  thy  melodious  sung ; 

“  Sweet  harp !  if  hushed  awhile  that  tuneful  sorrow, 

W’hich  may  not  flow  unintormitted  still, 

A  lover’s  prayer  one  strain  loss  sad  might  borrow 
Of  all  tliou  poorest  at  thine  own  sweet  will. 

“  Now,  when — her  forehead  in  that  pale  moon  gleaming — 
Y'on  dark-tressed  maid  beneath  the  softening  hour. 

As  fain  to  lose  no  touch  of  thy  sad  streaming. 

Leans  to  the  night  from  forth  her  latticed  bower ; 

“  And  the  low  whisjtering  air,  and  thy  lone  ditty. 

Around  her  heart  their  mingled  spells  have  w'ove ; 

Nov  cease  those  notes  awhile  that  plain  for  pity. 

And  wake  thy  bolder  sung,  and  ask  for  love. 

“Amyntor.” 

“  Stolen  uf  a  surety !  none  of  Amindab’s  handywork.” 
And,  w'ith  a  gravity  which  Mabel  was  far  from  expecting,  he 
returned  the  manuscript. 

“  But  wherefore  thus  amort,  fair  cousin?  Methinks  a  love 
ditty  from  yon  starched  puritan  were  no  ill  cause  of  mirth  ” 

“  He  may  laugh,  raiWr  that,  by  issuing  your  commands 
and  accepting  his  obedience,  doing  your  best  to  fur¬ 

ther  his  suit.  Think  of  this,  dear  Mabel,  and  put  curb  and 
rein  on  your  guy  sjtiril,  so  that  it  lead  you  into  no  straits  when 
your  ])Oor  cousin  Arthur  Montresoi  ig  close  mewed  up,  and 
can  no  longer  jicster  you  w  itli  grave  c«,nHeI,  or  listen  to  the 
sweet  prattle  which  he  has  loved  too  well.  liave  tracked 

nrK?,  .Mul>el,  all  day  long.  1  liave  felt  that  tht?  Igy,  Kbenezer, 
the  creature  of  old  Holdfiist,  is  U]ion  my  footsteps,  Uihough  by 
escaping  through  the  wilderness  to  the  pleasaunce,  Wb4|ed  in 
by  those  tall  yews  and  hollies,  I  have  for  the  moment  balHed- 
him.  And,  what  is  worse,  an  imjMntant  missive  (for  my  er¬ 
rand  here  was  not  merely  to  see  once  again  my  old  ancestral 
mansion — the  home  of  my  forefathers,  and  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  sweet  plaything  of  my  early  years,  my  own  little  wife), 
what  is  far  worse,  they  have,  1  fear,  a  missive  compromising 

*  Not  quite  stolen,  altiNiugh  none  of iiiy  handywork.  The  song  was 
given  to  me  fur  this  volume  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Kenyon,  whose  aid,  ha 
ving  once  been  honored  by  it,  cannot  easily  be  relinquished  or  mista¬ 
ken  ;  his  merest  trifles  being  full  of  grace  and  melody,  while  the  raci 
ness  and  vigor  of  bis  graater  cd'orta  are  far  beyond  my  poor  preiee 


far,  higher  names  than  mine — even  Ormond  himself.  Hark ! 
That  is  Fidele’s  bark !  The  spies  arc  at  hand.” 

“  Away  witli  thee,  dear  Arthur !  They  know  not  the  secret 
of  the  library  window,  which  thou  const  I'each  in  a  moment; 
nor  of  the  under-ground  passage  between  the  house  and  the  ^ 

grotto,  leading  from  that  very  room.  Fly  thither,  and  leave  | 

me  to  baffle  them  !  Away,  dear  Arthur  !  Be  quiet,  Fidele.” 

An  hour  after  this  dialogue  Mabel  Goodwin’s  round  and 
ringing  voice  was  heard  in  the  grotto,  singing  to  a  popular  aii 
the  first  line  of  Aminadob’s  love-ditty  : 

‘  Oh  breezy  harp,  that  with  thy  fond  complaining.’ 

“  Ought  not  Aminadab  to  be  gn'atly  flattered,  Fidele,  that  I,  j 
all  alone  here,  except  thy  faithful  self,  my  pretty  Fidele,  am  j 
singing  his  verses — 

I  *  Oh  breezy  harp  1’ 

I  I  wonder  whether  any  hotly  hears  me!” 

i  And,  gathering  from  her  words  that^she  -was  indeed  alone, 

I  the  young  cavalier  emerged  from  the  subterranean  passage 
i  into  a  dark  cave  beyond  the  grotto,  from  whence  he  could,  if 
j  necessary,  efl'ect  an  immediate  retreat;  the  grotto  itself  being 
;  filled  with  garden-pots,  rakes,  h(H?9,  and  other  light  tools,  which 
j  at  once  formed  an  excuse  for  Mabel’s  vdsit,  and  ensured  her 
I  of  warning  in  case  any  other  person  should  approach. 

I  “  They  are  gone,  Arthur!”  cried  Mabel  triumphantly. — 
j  “  They  are  both  gone,  Ebenezer  Crump  and  old  Master  Hold- 
;  fast,  in  his  proper  person,  half  a  dozen  miles  on  the  way  to 
I  London  by  this  time  ;  and  what  do  you  think  they  have  taken 
j  with  them  to  lay  before  the  Protector !  Guess  !  guess !  Amin- 
■  odab’s  love-ditty — w'hich  I  took  the  liberty  of  changing  for 
j  that  mighty,  wonderful,  strange,  and  mysterious  epistle  of 
I  yours,  while  their  Isong,  tarched  visages  showed  their  empty 
I  noddles  to  be  engaged  on  some  great  state  secret. 

‘Oh  breezy  harp,  that  with  tliy  fond  complaining!’ 

It  is  really  worth  the  fright  to  think  how  delightfully  they  ’ll 
be  puzzled  But  then  to  look,  Arthur,  on  your  grave  face  ! 

I  I  do  verily  believe  you  would  that  this  missive  of  yours,  with 
all  its  treason  against  the  Lord  Protector,  had  gone  to  White¬ 
hall  rather  than  that  song.” 

“  Not  so,  dearest  Mabel!  Your  quick  wit  and  ready  hand 
have  saved  my  life,  and  the  lives  of  others  far  more  valuable 
than  mine ;  but  at  a  risk  to  yourself,  when  the  change  of  let¬ 
ters  is  know'n,  as  known  it  must  be  right  speedily,  at  a  risk  to 
your  own  happiness  which  I  tremble  to  think  of.  For  myself, 

I  must  avail  myself  of  the  respite  afforded  me  to  perpare  the 
means  of  escajx'.  Thou,  fairest  and  dearest” — he  checked 
himself,  and  continued  in  a  lower  tone — “  Were  it  too  much 
to  ask  of  thee  to  meet  me  here  ihrte  nights  hence  ?  By  tliat 
time” — he  again  paused — “  thou  wilt  not  fear  to  trust  thyself 
here  at  midnight  ?  Thou  wilt  not  mistrust  thy  poor  cousin  ? 
Thou  wilt  come  hither,  sweetest  Mabel?” 

“  I  mast  go  now,  at  any  rate,”  said  the  little  damsel,  blush¬ 
ing  ;  “  My  father  is  ill  at  eas<‘,  and  may  lack  my  presence ; 

and,  strict  though  he  be,  and  demure  as  is  my  good  sister  Ke- 
siah,  I  do  firmly  believe  that  he,  albeit  be  calls  me  rattle-brain 
and  madcap,  and  chides  my  vagaries  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
doth  in  reality,  and  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  love  me  a  hun 
dred-fold  better  than  he  does  her.  A  fair  afternotui  to  you, 
Master  Arthur  Montresor.  What  would  you  give  now  to  see 
the  Lord  Protector’s  face  when  he  opens  Amidab’s  love-ditty  ? 

‘  Oh  breezy  harp !’  ” 

And  off  the  gipsy  tripped. 

««««*»•*« 

The  third  night  arrived,  a  true  English  summer  night,  the 
west  wind  sighing,  the  moon  nearly  at  full,  laboring  through 
drifting  clouds,  at  one  m  oment  illumiating  the  silent  mansian 
and  its  noble  park,  at  another  enveloping  all  around  in  the 
dee|H?8t  shadow.  The  youth  and  maiden  stood  within  the 
ruined  grotto ;  Mabel  wrapping  herself  in  hei  hood  and  scarf, 
but  shivering,  nevertheless,  portly  from  the  effect  of  the  night- 
dew,  partly  from  strong  emotion,  for  the  cousins  (why  not 
use  the  true  word,  and  call  them  lovers?)  seemed  to  have 
changed  characters ;  so  earnest  and  ardent  were  his  pleadings, 
and  her  replies  so  grave  and  sad.  . 

“  All  has  befallen  as  I  predicted,  Mabel.  Without  nanctly 
knoviq^  tliat  for  which  it  was  a  substitute,  the  trick  of  the 
love-ditty  has  bt*en  detected ;  and  my  presence  he*ie  so  Ihr  as¬ 
certained  as  V)  ensure  to-ninrrow's  briapBf  spies  and  soldiers, 
horse  and  foot,  s^on  the  track,  to  i-ansaek  this  old  plane ;  aid¬ 
ed  by  the  local  knowledge  of  tlie  scrivener  Holdfast,  to 

rid  bimaelf  of  me,  that  he  amy  retain  anrjaooiiuned  po^olssion 
of  Mmitresor  Vale,  the  nn^jm  property  of  our  «W  iMaso; 
thrice  €‘ager  to  obtain  thy  for  th*  fermal  precision  his 
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•on,  that  he  may  join  these  goodly  manors  to  the  estates  which  i 
he  already  calls  his.  And  thou, — ”  i 

"  Ay,  my  sentence  is  already  passed.  I  must  wed  Amin* 
adab,  or  renounce  all  hope  of  peurdon!”  And  poor  Mabel’s  > 
tears  poured  down  like  rain. 

“  Wed  Aminadab,  and  embiace  misery  for  thy  whole  life 
lon^.'  No,  sweetest  Mabel,  that  must  never  be.  I  cannot 
leave  thee  to  the  destiny  with  which  thou  art  threateneil. — 
Come  with  me,  fairest,  dearest.  The  prospects  of  tlie  cava¬ 
liers  are  brightening.  A  mightier  conqueror,  deatli  himself, 
is  wrestling  with  the  great  warrior,  who  hath  sat  so  tirmly,  I 
had  well  nigh  said  so  worthily,  on  the  English  throne.  His  i 
son  cannot  till  that  seat— and  then — but  even  if  that  hope  fail,  j 
and  we  be  still  poor,  my  Mabel” — 

“  I  think  not  of  riches.  They  are  as  dust  in  the  balance. 
My  father,  Arthur,  my  poor,  poor  father!” 

“  Will  he  be  happier,  think’st  thou,  to  see  thee  wretched 
with  one  whom  thou  canst  not  love,  and  to  feel  and  know  that 
he  caused  that  wretchedness  ?  Come,  sweetest ;  The  horses 
wait.”  I 

“  He  kissed  me  to-night,  and  blessed  me ; — laid  his  hand  j 
upon  my  head  and  blessed  me,  Arthur.  My  dear,  dear  father !  j 
I  cannot  leave  him  !”  And  she  WTung  her  hands,  and  sobbed  ' 
08  if  her  heart  would  break.  | 

“  Wilt  thou  stay  to  wed  Aminadab  ?  W'e  shall  return,  Ma-  ; 
bel,  to  thy  father,  return  to  kneel  together  for  his  blessing. 
And  he  has  still  Kesiah !  Here  is  thy  palfrey.  Place  that 
little  foot  in  my  hand.  Soh  !” 

“  My  father!  my  poor  lather!” 

And  so  exclaiming,  she  rode  away. 

«  *  «  '  *  »  *  » 

A  tw'elcmonth  had  gone  by.  The  summer  sun  shone  once  i 
more  on  the  fair  mansion  and  the  rich  wootls  of  Temple  Laic-  | 
hum.  The  I’rotcctor  was  dead,  and  Richard  Cromwell  had  j 
seemed  as  well  pleased  to  relinquish  the  task  of  sovereignty  j 
as  Charles  had  been  to  ascend  his  ancestral  throne.  The  ' 
kingdom  after  its  long  unrest  w'as  beginning  to  settle  into  tran-  , 
quility,  wb?n  one  tine  morning,  the  oftending  daughter 
(^now,  by  the  death  of  stout  Sir  Philip,  Lady  Montresor)  stooil  j 
humbly  before  her  fatlier’s  door.  Kesiah  received  her  there  j 
with  the  kiss  of  sisterly  atieclion.  | 

“  My  father!  my  dear  father!”  said  poor  Mabel. 

“  He  is  better,  much,”  replied  Kesiah,  answering  the  look  j 
rather  than  the  word  ;  “  greatly  bettt^r  in  health,  and  prepared  i 
to  see  you.” 

The  sisters  sought  his  room  in  silence;  and  Mabel  fell  weep¬ 
ing  at,  his  feet,  and  laid  her  head  upon  his  knee. 

”  F ather  !  dear  father ! 

And  again  she  wept. 

Softened  by  illness,  by  the  sight  of  his  favorite  child,  and 
above  all  by  her  fondness  and  humility,  tiic  old  man  once  again 
laid  his  trembling  hand  upon  her  lieail. 

Smiling  through  her  tears,  she  received  the  benediction  in 
joyful  silence. 

”  Thou  hast  a  son,  Mabel.  Wliat  hast  thou  called  the  : 
varlet?”  j 

”  John  Goodwin,  dear  father !” 

“John  Goodwin !  poor  silly  weach !  and  I  would  not  suffer  i 
Kesiah  to  name  her  in  my  presence!  John  Goodwin!  poor' 
wench!  poor  wench!  They  tell  me,  Mabel,  that  thy  husband  is 
as  silly  as  thyself;  that  he  hath  been  striving  in  the  council  against  ' 
his  own  rights,  and,  contenting  himself  with  winning  back  his  i 
estate  of  Montresor  V'ale  from  his  old  enemy.  Holdfast,  liath  ' 
caused  the  mansion  aikl  lands  of  Temple  Laleham  to  abide 
with  me.  Well!  well!  thou  must  dwell  there,  Mabel,  and  so 
must  he,  and  the  young  knave,  ttiy  son.” 

“Nay,  father,  is  there  not  room  for  you  and  Kmiah,  also? 
room  for  us  all  7  Let  us  not  be  parted  again,  dear  father ! 
never  let  us  be  parted  again  !”  ! 

And  at  Temple  Laleham,  the  reconciled  family,  father  and  ! 
children,  roundhead  and  cavalier,  dwelt  to  a  food  old  age,  in  | 
peace  and  honor. 


THE  BRIDE. 

■T  MAST  aoswi.l.  MirrOBD. 

*A«  sure  a  dof  as  ever  fuuglit  at  bead.’  Skmkaptrt. 

Thbt  who  have  had  a  favorite  dog— and  who  has  not  f — 
who  have  fislt  the  lUace  of  his  mute  tympsuhy  in  afHictioo, 
and  iho  animation  aad  gaiety  which  his  gambole  throw  around 
our  happier  hours,  will  nx  disdain  to  participale  in  the  grief 
of  |||p  hawble  family  of  Angus  C^iaeron,  as  they  fes<3d  upon 
thefhMduI  creature  who,  after  Itfeiy  op  his  head  and  !o  king 


la 


in  his  master’s  face  for  the  last  time,  sank  patiently  down,  and, 
while  poor  little  Jeauie  flung  herself  besule  him,  stroking  his 
stiffening  neck,  and  mixing  her  fast  falling  tears  with  the  life-  , 

blood  that  dabbled  his  shaggy  coat,  stretched  out  his  limbs, 
gave  two  or  three  convulsive  twitches,  and  dietl,  Jeanie 
would  not  bt'lieve  that  Luath  was  dead :  and  even  her  grand¬ 
father,  although  contruilicting  her  assertion  that  he  still  lived, 
with  the  irritability  of  som»w,  deepemnl  by  indignation,  ruis^ni  1 

the  Innly  of  his  favorite,  with  a  half  hoj>«*  that  life  was  not 
extinct,  and  when  it  fell  back  a  heavy  weight  u{>on  the  clay  < 

floor  of  their  cabin,  broke  int»)  bitter  denunciations  ujam  the 
cowanlly  tyrant  who  had  slain,  in  wantouness  of  anger  and 
power,  the  l)est  and  bravest  dog  that  ever  trod  tiio  braes  of  ( 

Glendorroch.  j 

The  ]H‘culiur  cireumstanres  of  the  j>eople  and  tlie  time  lent  j 

a  double  force  t»  the  old  clansman’s  maleiliction.  It  was 
about  twenty  years  utter  the  Forty-five,  in  which  unhappy  in-  j 

surreetioii  the  chief  of  that  brunch  of  the  Camerons,  togetlier  i 

with  many  chieftains  of  that  brave  and  ancient  house  had  ad- 
hered  to  the  last  to  the  fortunes  of  Charles  Edward,  had  be«m 
attainted  and  forl’eited,  and  had  died  broken  hearted  und  in  ^ 

exile.  His  only  son,  Uki  young  at  the  time  of  the  relx'llion  to 
partake  of  his  fatlier’s  guilt  (the  old  retainer  did  not  give  that 
name  to  tlie  part  his  leader,  Gleiidornich,  took  in  that  reinarka-  i 

ble  rising),  was  deprived  of  his  inheritance,  while  the  'urge  , 

property  from  which  he  deriviMl  his  teiritorial  title  was  bc'iiowed  I 

upon  a  Campbidl,  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  elan,  w  ho  b.ad  inter¬ 
married  with  a  distant  kinsw  oman  of  the  Camerons.  He,  too, 
was  dead,  leaving  only  a  daughter,  reais-d  and  iniucated  in  ^ 

Engliuid;  while  an  Englisher,  or,  at  the  b«’st,  a  lowland  Scot,  | 

an  Elliot  of  the  dehateuble  land,  was  plueiHl  by  the  Camp- 
btdls,  her  father’s  kindreil,  as  agent,  looker,  factor,  (whichever  j 

were  the  obnoxious  won!  for  a  most  oliiioxious  odice),  over  the 
estates  and  vassals  of  the  young  heiri'ss.  He  it  was,  a  keen 
sptrrtsman,  and  a  hot  and  fieiy  man,  who  alremiy  deeply  un¬ 
popular  among  the  clan,  with  whose  language  and  manners  he 
was  unacquainted,  and  whom  lie  at  once  mistrusted  and  de¬ 
spised — he  it  was,  this  veiy  Gilln-rt  Elliot,  who  hael  now  filled 
up  the  measure  of  his  sins,  by  sluioting  Luath.  \Vhile  little 
Jeanie  was  cr\ing  herself  into  comparative  calmness  over  the 
body  of  the  faithful  creature,  so  long  her  playmate,  Angus 
found  a  relief  nearly  similar  in  jiouring  forth,  in  his  native 
Gaelic,  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  with  a  fury  and  energy  which 
really  amounted  to  eloquence,  so  deeply  was  the  old  man  stung 
by  the  mingled  passions  of  grief  und  hate. 

The  storj',  in  plain  English,  and  separated  from  Angus  Cam¬ 
eron’s  hitter  vituperation,  was  briefly  this : 

Elliott,  who  had,  as  it  uppi'ared,  instant  ocrasion  for  red 
deer  venison,  to  celebrate  the  eoiiiing  of  age  ami  exjiecteil  ar 
nval  of  the  fair  heiress,  had  set  forth  IxTore  sunrise  upon  this 
unlucky  morning,  attended  by  two  or  thriH;  Highland  gillies 
and  a  brace  of  widl  trained  dogs,  with  the  purpose  of  stalking 
some  deer,  which  had  been  seen  upon  the  hills  beyond  tla* 
lake.  At  length  having  reached  a  station  w  lu‘n*,  coiieealed 
by  a  *ree,  he  was  enabled  to  take  u  true  aim  at  tlie  noble  deer, 
which  he  had  been  dodging  for  so  many  hours ;  wlien,  just  a< 
he  had  raised  his  rifle  to  tire  at  the  quariy,  which  ^tood,  half 
suspicious,  half  secure,  on  the  brow  of  a  small  cnitncnce,  just 
within  range  of  a  shot,  the  baying  of  a  liound  w  as  heard  on 
the  other  side  of  tlie  hill,  and,  in  an  instant,  the  stag  VMtiinded 
atway  out  of  sight  and  hope;  and  Luath,  who  laid  unhappily 
atteoderl  his  master,  probably  for  some  purpose  not  far  dis¬ 
similar,  dashed  toward  tlie  very  sptit  from  whence  hisappriNieh 
had  driven  tlie  destined  prey.  The  temptation  of  immediate 
vengeance,  not  merely  upon  the  {loor  dog,  but  his  master,  fur 
the  lots  of  his  game  proved  irresistible  Elliott  tired,  and 
Luath  fell ;  and  the  scene  of  fierce  and  angry  recrimination 
which  followed,  ended  first  in  the  l^ow  iatuler  dennanding  the 
fire  arms  of  which,  as  he  justly  said,  the  law  fort>nde  not 
merely  the  use  but  the  possession  among  tlie  furfeib  d  elans, 
and  upon  tlie  V’^etoren’s  indignant  rehifeal  to  deliver  up  his 
I  weapon,  he  gave  him  notice  that  be  should  send  not  ni  -rely  to 
take  away  by  force  all  weapons  fouml  in  the  cottage  by  tiie 
brae;  hut,  to  dislodge  tlic  inliabitants,  and,  if  m  •'<)  were,  to 
poll  down  the  dwelling.  “The  Leddy,”  cpiotti  the  man  of 
office,  “  shall  find  niie  nest  of  rebels  on  tier  laud  -  in  fire  ami 
sword  can  du  their  work.” 

‘  “The  Leddy!”  said  old  Angu»-to  bis  daughter,  quoting  tiie 
title  with  peculiar  bitteniess.— “  The  l<eddy,  and  this  to  tlie 
feater-fatbiT,”  added  he,  in  the  language  of  old  Gael,  io  which 
the  remainder  of  the  dialogue  was  carrM  on,  “  of  Fos'er,  ih  ; 
rightful  chief!  Ye  drew  your  ualihtist  aouiisbm«-nt  from  the 
same  bas'Hn,  Cathleen !  were  carried  in  the  sa'oe  iinns  I — 
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Many  a  time  hath  my  poor  wife  owned  that  she  loved  the  brave 
boy— that  was  after  he  was  an  orphan,  Cathleen,— ^  well  as 
her  own  feir  girl.  Oh,  that  he  were  but  here !  There  be 
hearts  and  arms  enow  in  GHendorrock,  to  toach  this  Sassswaeh 
Loeher  that  the  Camerons  will  submit  to  no  woman’s  rule, 
least  of  all  when  that  woomn  is  a  Campbell.” 

”  You  forget,  dear  lather,”  rejoined  Cathleen,  ’’that  the 
blood  of  the  Camerons  also  ilows  in  the  veins  of  the  young 
heiress.  I  would  she  were  arrived!  She,  at  least,  is  not 
responsible  for  the  evil  deeds  of  her  kinsmen  and  guardians, 
or  for  the  hasty  and  violent  doings  of  their  Factor^  And  if 
she  bear  a  woman’s  heart,  she  will  not  see  a  white-haired  fol¬ 
lower  of  her  mother’s  house  turned,  with  his  widowed  daugh¬ 
ter  and  her  helpless  balm,  to  couch  with  the  hill  foa  and  the 
roe.  I  would  that  the  Lady  of  Glendorroch  were  here,  rather, 
far  rather,  than  the  brave  and  gracious  boy— >may  heaven  bless 
and  prosper  him ! — whom  we  cannot  but  call  the  chief!  Too 
much  of  kindly  blood  hath  been  shed  in  Olendorroch.  We 
must  have  no  struggle,  dear  father ;  must  not  give  just  cause 
for  severity  to  these  Sassenach  rulers.  Hark !  who  beato  at 
^he  door  T” 

“The  Factor  and  bis  folk,”  replied  Angus,  grasping  his 
weapon  with  a  resolute  air. 

“  No !  No!”  was  the  answer,  as  she  lifted  the  latch  and 
admitted  a  (air  haired  young  man,  who,  gasing  at  her  for  a 
moment  jvith  his  whole  heart  in  his  radiant  smile  and  .)oyous 
eyes,  threw  his  arms  tound  her  waist,  exclaiming,  “Why! 
have  you  forgtten  your  foster  brother?” 

“  Claude !” 

“  Glendorroch !”  cried  the  father  and  daughter  involunta¬ 
rily.  All  the  faithful  clansman’s  devotion  was  in  one  greeting, 
as  the  old  man  doffed  his  bonnet  to  his  chief ;  all  tlw  tender 
woman’s  affection  in  the  other,  as  she  pressed  the  hand  her 
old  playfellow. 

Cheerfully  and  cordiall}  were  their  greetings  returned. 
Claude’s  lo<d(,  as  he  resum^  his  old  seat  by  the  lagle  side, 
and  looked  idwut,  and  spake  to  Angus  as  if  they  had  parted 
\  esterday,  making  acquaintance  with  Jeanie,  alluding  slightly 
but  feelingly  to  the  loss  of  her  father,  and  entering  into  the 
general  gri^  and  indignation  for  the  death  of  Luath,  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  a  race  of  dogs  who  had  belonged  to  the  chieftains 
of  Glendorroch  from  generation  to  generatioa. 

“The  Saxon  churl!”  muttered  he;  “he  shall  abide  the 
deed.”  And  then  waiving  off  until  another  time  the  partic¬ 
ular  account  of  himself  and  his  fortunes  which  their  affection¬ 
ate  interest  required  and  deserved,  and  saying  only  generally 
that  he  had  enten*d  the  service  of  a  German  Prince,  and, 
after  filling  the  post  of  aid-de-camp  to  a  distinguished  officer, 
had  accompanied  his  (dd  commander  on  an  important  embassy, 
go  that  his  prospects  were  fair,  he  returned  to  the  grievance 
of  the  hour,  ana  offered  bis  assistance  to'Jeanie,  who  was  by 
this  time  seated  on  his  knee,  to  dig  a  grave  among  the  birks 
and  gowans  for  iser  poor  favorite. 

They  sallied  ft  rth  accordingly.  It  was  a  bright  autumn 
evening.  Tin  htils  were  purple  with  heather,  while  the  nar¬ 
row  valley,  through  which  the  bright  bum  ran  wimpling,  was 
green  as  an  emerald,  except  where  the  sun  slept  with  a  golden 
shine  upon  patches  of  velvet  turf,  and  the  holly,  and  the 
mountain  ash,  with  their  coral  berries  crept  up  the  sides  of  the 
hills.  Tufts  of  blue  bells  waved  lightly  in  the  air,  and  the 
silver  bark  of  the  weeping  birch  glittered  through  the  light 
and  feather}-  foliage. 

The  scene  was  full  f»f  pastoral  beauty,  and  Claude  Came¬ 
ron  sun'eyod  it  with  the  teelings  of  an  exile  restored  to  bis 
native  land;  feelings  with  whose  unusual  softness  the  wailings 
of  the  tender  hearted  little  girl  over  her  dead  favorite  acconff- 
ed  well.  The  young  soldier  would  have  respected  in  enothei’ 
the  tears  that  certainly  stood  in  his  (‘yes,  if  they  did  not  hnd 
their  way  down  his  cheeks,  nevertheless,  he  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  the  emotion,  and  gathered  himself  up  (luickly, 
when  just  as  he  was  replacing  the  turf  (tvor  Luath’s  humble 
grave  he  heard  loud  sounds  of  contest  and  distress  froai  the 
path  leading  to  the  cottage,  and  was  aware  ot  Gilbert  Filiott’t 
myrmidons  thrusting  forth  Angus  Cameron,  in  spite  of  the 
old  man’a  sturdy  resistance,  and  the  alarmed  cries  of  hie 
daughter. 

In  an  instant  Claude  was  at  their  side.  The  weapon  withe 
held  with  a  lion’s  strength  from  the  Factor’s  emissaries  was 
yielded  with  a  child-like  docility  ^[such  was  the  inednet  of  fow- 
dal  obedience)  to  his  chieftnin,  the  real,  although  unacknow¬ 
ledged,  head  of  Clan  f’nmeron;  and  one  word  spokea  apaft, 
aided  by  the  chink  of  gold  in  a  well  jilenished  parse,  owr- 
came  the  les-i(‘r  ditliciiUy  (»f  |>ersunding  Gill»ert  ENlatt’s  people 


ta  ai^r  aay  farther  preeaailiags  antil  tka  artfefl  of  fkm  lady, 
now,  from  inteUigenoe  commaaMaiad  by  an  avaat  r  eafiei  eoa* 
fkUaUy  expected  oa  the  mtamm. 

The  morrow  caaw,  aad,  gathered  together  by  evavy  davioe 
I  which  the  indefatigeble  Factor  could  d^iae,  half  the  latataan 
of  the  hoaee  awaited  the  yoathftd  heirs  befars  the  galea  of 
Glendorroch.  Our  frieada  Aagus  and  Cathleea,  accaaspaaiad 
by  little  Jennie,  attended  in  fti^meat  of  a  promiee  toCflaade, 

I  who  was  no  where  vwble.  The  old  man  was  dark  and  gloo- 
I  my,  and  ea  was  all  aroaad,  ia  epita  of  yoai^  girls  emnryia§ 

;  baskeu  of  flowers,  aad  childraa  with  garluda,  aad  pqmrs 
!  playing  tha  gathering,  aad  a  broken  aosed  cannon  as 

oftm  in  die  ka^  hoar  as  an  engineer  marvelloasly  well  adapa 
ed  to  his  artillery,  being  lame  of  an  arm  and  could  eoa- 
trive  to  compass.  Every  dotward  symbol  of  welcoase  that 
mere  power  could  commiuMl  was  prodigally  bestowed.  Nolfe- 
ing  was  wanting  except  that  true  and  gemiiae  love  and  loylaty 
which  no  Helan  Campbell,  none  are  tha  real  Chioftaia  aif  the 
old  Kne,  could  excite  in  the  warm  hearts  of  their  failhfal  feth 
pie.  The  Lady  arrived ;  as  fair  a  Helen  as  any  since  that 
first  and  frailest  of  tha  nama,  who  wrought  the  woes  of  Troy. 
All  smiles  end  blushes  the  feir  lady  came,  but  few  gaaad  open 
her,  for  at  her  side  sat  a  noble  loekiag  man  ia  the  very  prime 
of  life,  in  whom  the  crowd  recognised  at  the  glance,  the  youth 
brought  up  in  Angus’s  callage,  the  rightful  heir  of  Qleadontich. 
All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  as,  leaping  (torn  the  carriage, 
he  half  lifted  out  fats  lovaly  companioo,  tamed  hm  gently, 
abashed  and  shamefaced  as  she  stood,  toward  the  wuadniiBg 
expectant  throng,  and  doffing  galksntly  his  jdumed  boanet, 
said,  with  a  countenance  radiant  with  happiasst,  ”  Friends 
and  kinsmen,  this  is  your  lady  and'  mine,  my  own  dear  wife, 
Helen  Cameron.” 


THE  BEACON. 

■T  MABT  aOSSBLL  MITrOUS. 


Put  out  tks  kfkt— aai 

“  A  light  upon  the  cKfT  above  the  cottage,  say’s!  thou,  Sen- 
hor  Dob  Jose  f  A  light  from  the  post  whi^  1  have  in  charge ! 
A  signal  to  the  smugglers,  belike,  or  the  enemy  ?  Now,  by  St. 
Jago,  great  mao  as  ihou  think’st  thyself,  procurador,  and  what 
not,  thou  may’st  rue  the  day  when  thou  insultedst  aa  old  sol¬ 
dier  aad  an  (dd  Castilian !  There  is  sonm  pith  nad  marrow 
left  in  this  right  arm  still,”  eontiaued  the  veteran,  gatendiim 
as  tough  and  sinawy  a  limb  as  ever  grasped  a  Toleda,  ’’  and 
by  our  Lady  of  Pity,  he  who  accuses  me  of  tisasno  is  like  to 
foel  its  weight,  were  he  twenty  times  a  prorrirador.  If  Catw> 
lina  bad  married  thee  now,  as  thou  wantedsl  last  vintage,  or 
if  I  bed  acceeded  to  thy  other  proposal,  aad  exchanged  my 
good  olive  ground  for  thy  patch  of  a  vineyard,  we  might  never  . 
have  heard  of  this  mailer.  But  the  girt  end  her  fedwr  were 
both  of  them  wiser.  1  worn  thee  oaoe  again,  arnddle  not  with 
an  old  soldier.” 

“  Nay,  good  Diego,”  rejoined  the  little  lawyer,  shriaking 
instinctively  from  the  harsh  tones  and  thveatenlag  gestures  of 
him  of  the  Beacon  Rock,  ’’  the  saints  onlvkaow  whetherCat- 
alina  or  I  should  have  hs^  the  worst  of  IHI  hargaia ;  aad  as 
to  my  sunny  vineyard,  it ’s  worth  e  dooen  of  ihy  leae,  hangry 
(dive  grounds  any  day  in  the  year.  1  bear  thim  no  nmlioe, 
however,  Senher  Diego,”  eontiaued  the  procurador  ie  the  spin 
ful  accent  in  which  adisclahner  of  spite  is  usually  proaonaoed; 
“  I  bear  ao  malice,  either  to  thee  or  to  Seahera  lieacia,  Ay 
wife,  and  still  less  to  Catalina ;  only  I  warn  thee  oaoe  mote 
that  if  the  beaooe  on  the  cHff  be  again  seaa  alight  widioBi  or¬ 
ders  fnim  the  Chrisdao  chiefs  the  warder  will  ri|^  spsodily 
find  himself  within  the  walls  of  a  prisaB.”  Aad  oC  the  little 
lawyer  walked.  After  takiaf  two  or  three  stops,  however,  ha 
returned.  ’’  Perki^  Senhar  Diego,  if  you  re^ly  know  aotfe 
ing  of  the  mattei^f  love  to  he  oairfid  wheee  I  can  the  pretty 
damsel  Lina  may  have  caused  the  blase  by  wav  of  a  signal  to 
her  muleteer  lover,  Gil  Gomea.”  And  aaw,  having  im  aff 
his  last  arrow,  the  worthy  attorn^  walked  hitoself  eM,  with  a 
e  tmfortable  persuasion  that  he  had  made  his  eld  asqaafeiaace, 
an(FwouId-i»o<-be  fetherdn-law,  thoroughly  unoomfenahle. 

Our  friend  Diege  wna,  as  be  had  ti^  said,  an  eld  soldiei 
and  an  old  Castilian,  brop^t  to  the  firuaiier  by  seow  eae  of 
the  many  captaiaswhe  had  foaghtthe  name  ofdheigftMitf|aeen 
with  more  or  less  SI  saceess,  plngft  hi  a  VMI  of  leal 
rather  than  oatansfele  tfvsi  and  iaipsstMb,  asbMgf  aai  upon 
wliose  good  feith  end  iairiligenee  rellMme 
The  Beeesa  Clif,  whh  whMi  at  its  rndy^tfirof  auaMhb 
cottage  conraraaicaied,  wae  i 
rork,  fommswding  alHto 


moctoiHU  MAillMl  pM  for  Uw  trMflHiariipdr kMl  iatelli- 1 

CM  to  bMM  Ml  OMM  wild  hill*  aad  ia  the  | 

.  A  Mnww  wmoAm  drMwbridffM,  baMM^MMeh  fuahad  a 
rapid  HI  MW,  lod  foaoi  •  SoUery  whieh  iwiiiMwip  1  Diefo’a 
dwwIKag  to  <Im  ooly  lo«cl  apot  upoo  tho  Boooom  CMT.  From  I 
that  landiaf  to  the  auouait,  the  aaoeal,  aa  rioawBd  fooaa  bdow, 
waa  aaparaatly  tnapractibla  tommy  foot  foao  Mthtaad  leaocious 
thoa  U  tho  itMt  or  the  chaaaoia.  Bat  eattaia  alight  in- 
eqaohtiea,  aatanl  or  artiftokl,  ariadiag  woMad  tho  foce  of  ^ 
roek,  gave  to  the  bold  aad  pntetkad  elhahor  aadfeieat  footing 
to  gaia  the  amall  platform,  upon  arhieh  awi^  from  a  atrong 
iron  pole  a  amall  bodut,  of  tte  aamo  WMlanal,  6Ued  arith  tar 
and  with  the  reaiiioaa  waodo  of  foo  omtry,  of  which  eaaily 
ignited  aad  highly  eoaabamMo  awlMfola  a  aloek  aoCcient  for 
many  moatha’  commmKgtttm  waa  dwaoaiaed  oa  the  spot.  A 
more  eieetaal  aigaal  pM  oaaM  haidly  ho  dooiaod,  aad  in  the 
diacorbod  alaio  of  tho  aoaalry,  agtafoed  bp  oMl  war,  plagued 
by  the  bold  iaioad  aaaaiflera  ealled  nnatrahaadiatwi,  and  ea* 
poaed  to  ao  much  rhango  and  aaBorhy  iIhI  tho  Eagliah  naval 
oflicera,  ever  the  Queen  Regent’a  beat  oWea,  hardly  knew 
whether  the  district  waa  poaaeaaed  by  Carbata  or  Chnatinoa. 
The  Beacon,  contide<l  as  it  had  been  to  bold  and  faithful  hands,  j 
had  ofte-n  led  to  successful  ci>-opera.tioii  uiiJ  prevented  a  use-  j 
less  sacrifice  of  men  and  ammunition.  ! 

DiegJi’s  family  consisted  of  his  good  wife,  Mencia,  and  his  | 
pnUty  daughter,  Catalina,  who,  as  we  have  just  seen,  had  made  i 
him  an  efiectuol  enemy,  by  refusing  the  meddling  lawyer,  Don  j 
Jose  Ortiz,  a  wizen-faced,  withered  sample  of  the  Spanish  Hi-  ] 
dalgo,  who  (and  we  suppose  the  attorney-phobia  is  the  same 
in  ail  countries)  had  been  for  years  tho  pest  and  dn'ad  of  the 
country  round,  and  found  his  power  rather  extended  than  limit-  ; 
©d  by  the  present  state  of  partisan  warfare,  inasmuch  as,  by 
keeping  fair  with  both  parties,  and  denouncing  very  impartially  i 
friend  or  foe  to  which  ever  happened  to  l>e  uppermost,  he  con¬ 
trived  to  increase  his  importance  and  fill  his  coffers.  His  ac-  ' 
cusation  had  completely  mystified  poor  Diego,  especially  that  ; 
part  which  alluded  to  Catalina.  j 


•OBg*  whicli  Gil  Ooww  had  rnmamwcl  ia  hwr  koMr.  Sbv  in- 
tc  mipicd  kmelf  to  waawer  Swmmm  Mombw’*  quewfoiM,  mimI 
tlwM  wBcoHuaeMcod  bar  toog: 

**  The  B— COM  lam  Might  f  No,  Amt  HMihar. 

*GWa.'  for  iTMMBt  keaita  w-playhif. 

Vainly  vauaned  ebanna  arraying, 

Fitmer  aad  veil  aad  foa  ^ou  ply  t 
Ona  rare  apell  your  Miarae  is  tpoUlaf , 

As,  rteen  sierra  teiKag 
Haawtwara  eoHme  yaor  forarile  boy. 

’Mid  the  mulrn  hafora  him  amepiag, 

'Mid  his  comradw  foaad  him  sis  eying. 

Sees  he  only — gue«  t^d  iM !’  ** 

**  Leave  that  foolish  song,  CaMBfo,  «i  aaewer  me  M  oaee 
Did  you  see  Santa  Teresa  last  night  iM|g|ee«r  aur  roeh f” 

**  Santa  Teresa  flying  over  our  romi,  dear  aalher  !**  m- 
claimed  CataUaa,  ia  very  natural  astuaishmeat.  **  Sma  Te¬ 
resa  Hying  over  oar  rock  !  Heard  ever  mortal  eaeh  a  gsew 
tfoo!  Santa  Tereear 

**  Clad  in  white,”  rejoined  Mencia.  **  Pepita  ead  Uraaln 
vow  by  ell  the  sahM  that  they  saw  her  light  the  Beacea  last 

night,  and  then  fly  away  over  the  fnrg  of  the  cliff.  They  talked, 
too,  of  coming  to  watch  again  to-night.” 

*‘  They  have  been  dreaming,  mtuher!  Poor  old  Pepita 
passes  her  life  in  seeing  visions.  Poor  old  Pepita !  She  is 
not  what  she  used  to  be,  since  the  loss  of  her  son.  You  must 
have  seen  how  her  poor  white  head  shakes  under  her  mantilla, 
but  she  is  a  kind  crmiture.  To  be  sure  Ursula  ought  to  have 
known  better.  But  dn'nms  are  catching,  dear  mother,  espe¬ 
cially  do'ams  of  the  saints  ;  and  you  know  my  father  I  as  al¬ 
ways,  from  motives  of  prudence,  matte  a  little  mystery  of  this 
Beacon.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  he  did  not  light  it  last  night  7 
I  saw  nothing,  I  heard  nothing.  But  I  sleep  sound,  for  Gil 
could  never  wake  me,”  sighed  she,  in  a  lower  voice.  “  I  wish 
Gil  were  here  again,  safe  from  these  dangerous  passes.”  Ami 
then  the  song  w'as  resumed,  as  she  went  quietly  ul>out  her 
household  work. 


“The  Beacon  a-light  last  night!  Impossible!”  So  ran  his  ; 
half-muttered  thoughts.  “  Four  Lina !  That  she  does  like  j 
that  gay  muleteer,  Gil  Gomez,  with  his  songs  and  his  mando¬ 
line,  is,  I  fear,  too  true ;  and,  after  all,  if  he  have  money  | 
enough  to  keep  the  girl  comfortably,  why  should  they  not  marrj’  \ 
some  day  or  other  7  ’T  is  a  light-hearted,  good  humored  spark  j 
and  she  fancies  him,  as  twenty  years  ago  I  fancied  her  mother.  ^ 
But  as  to  Lina’s  lighting  the  Beacon — with  the  great  key  of 
the  house  door  under  my  pillow,  and  at  night,  too,  when  I  | 
myself  can  hardly  keep  my  footing,  and  she  never  there  except  } 
once  or  twice,  when  she  would  go  to  help  me  to  carrj’  the  fir  1 
faggots,  and  was  forced  to  turn  back  before  she  got  half-way, 
for  very  giddiness — Bah!  The  thing’s  impossible!  and,  by 
Santiago,  the  Beacon  could  not  be  alight.  ’T  is  a  lie  of  that 
cankered  little  lawyer,  and  does  not  deserve  another  thought,  j 
I  ’ll  just  go  and  ask  Mencia  whether  she  locked  the  door  of  j 
the  balcony  last  night.  Of  course  she  did.  And,  that  door  ; 
being  locked,  how  could  Lina  get  to  the  drawbridge,  and  why 
should  she  light  the  Beacon  ?  Bah !  It ’s  a  lie  from  the  first  . 
word  to  the  last,  and  I  ’ll  think  no  more  of  it.”  | 

Forming  internally  this  wise  resolution,  but  unable  to  direct 
his  mind  to  any  other  subject,  Diego  (for  this  conversation  i 
had  happened  in  the  olive  ground  on  which  Don  Jose  had  cast  : 
his  eye)  strode  rapidly  toward  his  cottage ;  as  he  neared  which, 
shrill  sounds  of  female  voices  gave  token  of  an  animated  dis-  j 
cussiun  between  Senhora  Mencia,  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and 
certain  neighbors,  her  gossips  and  friends.  He  arrived  in  time  1 
to  hear  their  dismissal.  j 

“The  Beacon  a-light,  good  Ursula 7  and  you  saw  it  with*! 
your  own  eyes,  you  and  Pepita?  You  must  have  been  dream- 
ing,  gjMxl  people!  No  soul  could  get  to  the  rock  except  from  ; 
the  drawbridge  that  leads  from  our  balcony,  and  I  locked  the  ! 
door  myself  with  these  hands.  You  were  dreaming,  good 


“  Girls  whose  lattice  late  he  haunted. 
Merry  Gil,  no  more  enchanted. 
Laughs  if  frown  or  smile  ye  ply. 
One  thing  only  tempts  his  glances 
In  the  chureht's,  markets,  dances, 


Though  a  queen  herself  wtre  by. 

One  bright  star  hath  fixed  him  yonder, 

To  a  lovelier,  gentler,  fonder  ; 

Must  I  name  it — Lina’s  eye.”  * 

This  dialogue,  which  he  had  overheard  without  making  his 
appearance  either  to  the  departing  guests  or  th«  incensed 
hostess,  did  not  tend  to  quiet  the  keeper  of  the  Beacon.  Cat¬ 
alina’s  words  and  manner  had  completely  assureil  him  that 
she  had  no  han<l  in  the  matter,  and  although  a  devout  son  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  he  was  yet  a  person  of  too  much  sense 
to  put  any  faith  in  the  St.  Teresa  vision  of  the  story.  He  hod, 
however,  from  the  testimony  of  the  two  women,  confirming  m 
it  did  that  of  Don  Jose,  little  doubt  but  the  rock  had  really 
been  ascended,  and  the  Beacon  lighted ;  probably  by  some 
daring  Carlist  spy,  to  lead  the  crews  and  commanders  of  thw 
English  vessels  upon  the  coast  into  a  trap,  by  inducing  thMl 
to  land  upon  some  spot  only  too  well  prepared  for  their  VMWM^ 
tion,  and  he  determined  to  walk  to  Marquina,  a  small  iMMni  mi 
the  neighborhood,  for  the  double  purpose  of  hearing  whMihwr 
any  mischief  had  befallen  by  sea  or  land,  and  to  seem  mmmb 
resolute  man  to  watch  with  iti'm  the  ensuing  night.  “  If  poor 
Gil  were  here,”  thought  he  as  he  passed  through  a  pwc  of 
fine  oak  trees,  echoing  unconsciously  his  daughter’s  AmmM 
wish ;  “  or,  failing  him,  Lope  Mureno,  he  is  strong,  a^fo,  aoA 
resolute.  Ay!  Lope  Mureno,  and  we  ’ll  conceal  omhoIom 
among  the  pine  faggots  on  the  platibrm,  or  keep  guard  bMlaor, 
according  to  circumstances.” 


gentlefolk  !  Pepita  there  says  she  saw  Santa  Teresa  clad  in 
white,  flying  over  the  top  of  the  ruck.  Santa  Teresa,  quotha !  ! 
A  fair  good  day  to  ye,  ladies  both !  Santa  Teresa,  forsooth  ! 
as  if  my  husband  Diego  Hernandez,  could  not  manage  his 
own  Beacon  without  her  help.  Santa  Teresa” — continued  ; 
Senhora  Mencia,  upon  whoso  nerves  the  notion  of  a  saint,  clad  ; 
in  white,  flying  about  so  near  their  cottage,  seemed  to  have  | 
made  an  unpleasant  impression,  “  I  hope  we  say  as  many  Aves  i 
as  our  neighbors.  I  wonder  whether  burning  a  candle  before  ■ 
our  Lady  of  Pity — or  to  vow  a  pilgrimage — I  ’ll  ask  Father  ! 
Jerome.  Did  you  see  the  light  of  the  Beacon  last  night,  . 
Lina?”  added  her  mother,  as  the  voice  of  the  dark-eyed  ^ 
beauty  was  heard  from  the  cottage,  singing  one  of  the  many  - 


Twelve  hours  had  passed  since  the  conversation  between 
Jose  and  Diego  in  the  olive  ground.  It  was  now  midhABlK> 
and  dark  from  the  want  of  moon,  but  clear  and  lIomHwm 
“  This  is  a  strange  story  that  Ned  Miles  has  told  MW ;  aaA  tfill 
stronger  is  that  which  wo  have  gathered  from  tlMM  WMVnn,” 
said  Captain  Heywood  to  his  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Adeanc,  as 
they  were  pacing  the  sands  beneath  the  rocks,  trying  to  keep 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  shadow,  but  yet  where  t^y  might 
see  every  movement  both  in  the  cottage  and  about  the  B«*acon 

•  I  am  indebted  for  these  characteristic  stanzas,  with  their  prKtjrf 
eonstsiit  snap,  to  one  who  ezeeU  me  in  a  great  many  points  of  author- 
ship,  beaides  the  writing  of  a  Mtional  song,  my  kind  and  valued  friend, 
Mr.  Henry  Cborley.] 
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The  Beacon —  The  Wife  to  Hu 


'The  Damgkter*§  Reqmeit. 


Cliff.  Pepita  and  Uraula  were  aleo  watchinf ;  and  approach* 
inf  at  some  little  distance*  appeared  a  light-footed  yoang  man, 
pictureique  in  figure  and  air,  with  a  iniuKloline  in  1^  hand, 
which  he  now  and  then  struck,  and  humaniiig,  apparently  from 
the  mere  impulse  of  a  gay  and  buoyast  temperaunent,  brief 
snatches  of  many  airs.  | 

“  However,  we  are  not  alone  in  onr  folly,  if  folly  it  be,”  con-  • 
tinued  the  English  officer,  **  for  there  areithe  votaries  of  St. 
Teresa;  and  the  young  man  tripping  toward  us  on  the  other 
side  seems,  by  the  description,  U)  be  the  muleteer,  the  lover 
Oil — what  is  his  name?  Gil  Gomez.  If  there  be,  as  Diege 
suspects,  and  he  has  been  so  constantly  fai^LI^  and  watchhil 
that  I  rely  implicitly  upon  his  word — if  theoe  be  treachery  wa 
shall  he  strong  enough  to  seize  the  traitor — provided,  always, 
that  he  be  simple  enough  to  come  again.  Ha!  the  Muleteer 
was  expected.  There  is  a  light  in  Catalina’s  chamber— is  it 
not  what  was  described  to  us  Catalina’s  chamber.  Aye ! 
these  she  is,  opening  the  lattice,  and  we  shall  after  all  play  ao 
more  important  pam  than  that  of  witaesMS  to  a  serenade. 
No,  by  heaven,  she  is  the  culprit  after  all.  Look  how'  she  is 
forcing  herself  through  that  barred  and  narrow  casement. 
And  the  lamp!  she  wil!  set  herself  on  fire.  No!  she  if 
through.  She  is  letting  down  the  drawbridge.  Do  you  see 
her,  Adcanc?  It  is  too  heavy  for  her  strength!  It  will  fall 
back  upon  her.  Had  v’e  not  better  call?  No!  She  has 
passed  it,  and  is  climbing  the  rock.” 

She  is  asleep,  Senhor !”  cried  the  Muleteer,  who  by  this 
time  had  joinetl  them.  “  Holy  Mother,  protect  her  !  Look 
how  boldly  she  treads,  as  if  unconscious  of  danger.” 

“  Yes,  it  i*  a  cose  of  somnambulism.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  it,”  replied  Captain  Hcywoiid,  in  Spanish.  “  Noth¬ 
ing  c.an  be  so  lucky  as  our  coming,  since  it  frees  Diego  from 
all  8U8])icion.  But  how  to  save  her  !  She  pausus  now,  and 
if  awakened  might  return  without  much  danger.  Shall  we 
call  T  But  what  is  become  of  the  lover  ?  Aye,  I  see  now  he 
is  rousing  the  mother  and  getting  upon  the  lialcony.” 

And  quicker  than  any,  except  a  lover,  could  have  reached 
the  rock,  Gil  had  won  to  a  place  where,  if  his  fair  mistress 
hod  fallen,  he  was  close  behind  to  save  her,  and  then,  after  a 
gay  and  lively  symphony  upon  the  mandoline  which  he  had 
still  retained,  he  began  in  a  clear,  manly  voice  the  air  which 
she  had  herself  sung  that  very  evening. 

“  CiirU!  for  truant  hearts  a-playinf, 

Vaiuly  vaunted  charms  arraying 

Ard  before  he  had  finished  the  first  couplet  the  fair  sleeper 
awakened  and  fell,  with  a  little  start,  trembling  into  the  lov- 


Ami  Labe,  yarn  my,  emn  mmalf 
Ami  fometimet  speak 
Yoar  ayM,  ym  nm,  mmii 
Ymm  wkispera  brealka 
Ko#  kaew  yen  of  the  roariag 
Hk  aaniaas  eyes  foresee  T 
Perhaps  the  skaAe  hie  teaeper 
le  tboaght  ffir  eame  a^  me  I 
Than  go— go!  for,  whedaer  or  ao. 

Hie  freiWB  1^  smilee  for  me ! 

But  Luke,  you  hiat*  to  others  givee 
The  love  that  he  deaies  me ; 

And  hard,  you  e^,  ia  youth  to  lira. 

Without  a  he^  to  priea  me ! 

Well,  if  the  narent  niae  be  shed. 

The  buM  M  ea  the  stem ; 

My  bahae!— kw  loaa  can  ne’er  be  dead. 

Its  soul  hae  iad  to  them. 

Then  m  thee  go !— Hss  rivel  f  No : 

His  rival  lives  in  them ! 

HE  DAUGHTER’S  REQUEST. 

BV  MRS.  ABDY. 

My  father,  thou  hast  not  the  tale  denied — 

They  say  that,  ere  noon  to-nioiTow, 

Thou  wnlt  bring  back  a  radiant  and  smiling  bride 
To  our  lonely  house  of  sorrow. 

I  should  wish  thee  joy  of  tliy  coming  bliss, 

But  tears  are  my  words  suppressing ; 

I  think  on  my  mother’s  dying  kiss. 

And  my  mother’s  parting  blessing. 

Yet  to-morrow  I  hope  to  hide  my  care,  • 

I  will  still  my  bosom’s  l>eating. 

And  strive  to  give  to  thy  chosen  fair 
A  kind  and  courteous  greeting. 

She  will  heed  me  not,  in  the  joyous  pride 
Of  her  pomp,  and  friends,  and  beauty : 

Ah !  little  n€*ed  has  a  new  made  bride 
Of  a  daughter’s  quiet  duty. 

Thou  gavest  her  costly  gems,  they  say. 

When  thy  heart  first  fondly  sought  her: 

Dear  father,  one  nuptial  gift,  I  pray. 

Bestow  on  thy  weeping  daughter. 

My  eye,  even  now,  on  the  treasure  falls, 

I  cuvet  and  ask  no  other. 

It  has  hung  for  years  on  our  ancient  walls — 

’T  is  the  portrait  of  my  mother ! 


THE  WIFE  TO  THE  WOOER. 

BY  SIR  B.  LYTTON  BULyVER. 

Well,  then,  since  scorn  has  failed  to  cure 
The  love  you  press  so  blindly, 

For  once  your  reasons  I  ’ll  endure, 

And  answer  follies  kindly; 

J  ’ll  grant  that  you  more  fair  and  gay 
Than  Luke  to  some  may  be ; 

But  light  itself,  when  he ’s  aw'ay, 

Is  never  gay  to  me ! 

Then  go— then  go !  for,  whether  or  no 
He  *8  fair,  he ’s  so  to  me ! 

Its  words  your  summer-love  may  wreathe 
In  florid  smiles  and  gladne«B, 

His  lips  more  often  only  breathe 
The  treuble  and  the  sadness. 

But,  nh  !  BO  sweet  a  trust  to  truth, 

That  confidence  of  care  ! 

More  joy  one  grief  of  his  to  so.Hh 
Than  all  your  bliss  to  share. 

Then  go — then  go!  for,  whether  or  no 
He  grieve,  ’t  is  bliss  to  share ! 

You  say  that  he  can  meet  or  leave 
Unmoved— content  without  me  ; 

Nor  recks  what  snares  Neglect  may  weave — 
Too  heedless  ev’n  to  doubt  me. 

Ah,  jealous  cares  are  poor  respect ! 

He  knows  my  heart,  niy  guide ; 

And  what  you  deem  is  to  neglect, 

I  feel  is  to  confide ! 

Then  go— th*‘n  go  !  for,  whether  or  no, 

I  ’ll  (hinh  he  dot$  confide ! 


To-morrow,  when  all  is  in  festal  guise, 

And  the  g-up(s»’B  our  r.Toms  are  filling, 

The  calm  meek  gaze  of  those  hazel  eyes 
Might  thy  soul  with  grief  Le  thrilling. 

And  a  gloom  on  thy  marriage  banquet  cast, 

Sad  thoughts  of  their  owner  giving, 

For  a  fleeting  twelvemonth  scarce  has  past, 
Since  she  mingled  with  the  livir^. 

If  tliy  bride  should  weary  or  offend, 

That  portrait  might  waken  feelings 
Of  the  love  of  thy  fond  dt  partud  friend. 

And  its  sweet  and  kind  revealings  ; 

Of  hor  mind’s  conArranding  force,  unchecked 
By  feeble  or  selfish  \veaknc38, 

Of  her  speech,  when*  dazzling  intellect 
Was  softened  by  Chri*  tian  meekness. 

Then,  father,  grant  tha*  at  once  to-night, 

Ere  the  bridal  crowfl’s  intrusion, 

T  remove  this  portrait  from  thy  sight 
To  my  chnmKer’s  s'rill  seclusion  : 

It  will  nerve  me  to-morrow’s  dawn  to  bear, 

It  v/ill  beam  on  n  o  protection, 

When  I  ask  of  Heaven,  in  my  faltering  prayer, 
To  hallow  thy  new  connection. 

Thou  wilt  waken,  father,  in  pride  and  glee, 

To  renew  the  ties  once  broken, 

But  nought  upon  earth  remains  to  me 
Save  this  sod  and  silent  token. 

The  husband’s  tears  may  be  few  and  brief. 

He  may  woo  and  win  another, 

But  the  daughter  clings  in  unchanging  grief 
To  the  image  of  her  mother ! 


Ijady  Bird's  Bazaar — Washington, 
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“THE  LADY-BIRD’S  BAZAAR.”  | 

Written  by  Lady  Calhcart,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fancy  Fair  atRozeUe.  > 

While  the  insects  were  sporting  one  fine  summer’s  day, 

An<l  friskin^f  about,  full  of  fmlic  nnd  play, 

A  brisk  little  end  fly  perch’d  down  on  a  rose, 

And  cried,  “  My  dear  friends,  I’ve  a  scheme  to  propose: 

Let  us  fix  on  some  spot,  where  our  tribes  may  all  meet. 

And  1m‘  merry  tt»ttethei' — in  short  have  a  treat.” 

The  project  was  loudly  npplaiuleti  by  all, — 

Some  wished  for  a  feast,  others  talked  of  a  ball. 

But  the  lady  birrl  whispered — “We  certainly  know 
That  the  lmt»erfly  once  gave  a  ball  long  ago  ; 

That  is  qtiite  an  old  tale — ’twould  bo  sprightlier  far. 

And  much  more  the  fashion,  to  have  a  bazaar.” 

A  hum  of  assent  was  soon  buzzed  from  each  sitlc-  ■ 

“  Yes,  we’ll  have  a  bazaar !”  fifty  voices  n'plie<l. 

So  a  council  was  summoned  t»»  perfect  the  plan. 

And  the  Emp«*i-or  Buttei-fly’s  speech  thus  began: 

‘  The  first  thin?  we  think  of,  should  be  to  decide  I 

Who  is  fittest  o’er  what  we  propose  to  preside.  ! 

As  liighest  in  rank,  and  as  proudest  in  race,  i 

That  task  should  be  mine ;  but  I  give  up  my  place 
To  one  who  will  grace  it,  you  all  will  agree, 

And  the  la<ly-bird'  fair  shall  our  patroness  be.” 

Tho  Emperor’s  gallantry  highly  was  laudetl, 

And  the  choice  he  had  made  was  w’armly  applauded. 

The  Lady-Binl  curtsied,  and  blushed  too,  ’tis  said. 

At  least  she  ne’er  looked  a  more  Ix'autiful  red  ;  i 

And  she  cheerfully  promised  to  work  night  and  day,  I 

Such  flattering  kindness  to  try  to  repay. 

Much  nonsens«'  w'as  talked,  many  questions  were  ask’d, 
Numl>ers  proflered  their  councils,  or  Ix'gged  to  be  task’d ; 

The  gnats  biizzed  their  fancies,  resolved  to  be  heard. 

While  the  humble  l)ee  mislestly  spoke  not  a  word. 

The  ant,  who  has  always  with  justice  been  prized  | 

For  her  wisdom  nn<l  industiy,  strongly  advised  j 

“  That  the  profits  they  gained  should  Ik*  stored  up  by  each,  I 
To  raise  up  a  school,  little  insects  to  teach.” 

The  programme  8(»  settUnl — invention  was  strained — 

To  fancy  new  works,  no  one  idle  remained  ;  ' 

Each  creature  that  crept,  or  that  gambolled  in  air, 

Was  anxious  to  bring  something  pretty  or  rare.  I 

And  such  numlK‘rs  of  elegant  trifles  were  made, 

That  a  gayer  collection  was  never  displayed. 

The  spot  that  the  lady-bird  chose  for  the  show, 

Was  a  garden  adomed  with  all  flow'ers  that  blow. 

Long  tables  she  placed,  ’neath  the  p<‘ony’s  shade,  i 

And  on  pink  and  white  rose-leaves  her  treasur(?.s  she  laid : 
While  ainwe  them  the  silk-woi-m  an  awning  had  spread. 
Woven  all  from  her  own  bright  and  delicate  thi-ead. 

Ere  the  crowd  were  admitted,  a  short  private  view 
Of  the  works  was  allowed  to  a  privileged  few. 

Were  I  now  t«>  desi’ribe  all  they  saw  and  admired. 

My  hearers,  I’m  sure,  would  be  terribly  tired — 

Fine  silks  for  the  toilets  of  ladies  were  there. 

Which  a  queen  might  herself  have  been  happy  to  wear; 
White,  beautiful  lace,  of  a  texture  so  thin,  1 

As  only  the  gossamer’s  fingers  could  spin. 

Long  gauzes  of  silver,  transparently  light, 

Composed  of  the  wings  of  tlie  dragon-fly  bright ; 

Rich  perfumes,  extractetl  from  flowers  with  care. 

Which  the  honey-bee  toiled  after  dark  to  prepare. 

There  was  arm«)r  for  warriors — a  strong  coat  of  black. 

Made  plain  and  of  proof,  for  the  beetle’s  stout  back  ; 

While  others  more  brilliant,  and  slighter  of  mould. 

Were  burnished  like  emeralds,  or  studded  with  gold. 

And  some  friends  to  the  patroness — silly  young  things— 
Turned  pale  to  see  daggers,  who^e  points  were  wasp’s  stings. 
There  were  toys,  too,  of  various  descriptions  and  dyes. 

The  pretty  productions  of  idlers  and  flies. 

Screens,  trimmings,  and  fans,  of  each  bright  gaudy  hue. 

Made  of  feathers  on  buttei-flies’  pinions  that  grew. 

And  those  who  were  present  can  never  forget 
The  many  fair  visions  by  which  they  were  met. 

The  purchasers  etigerly  pressed  to  the  show. 

Some  crawl’d  from  their  dark  little  caverns  below  : 

Some  tripp’d  o’er  the  grass  with  a  holiday  ease  ; 

Some  skimm’d  through  the  air,  or  flf!w  down  from  the  trees. 
A  hum  of  applause,  and  a  buzz  of  delight. 

Proclaimed  their  approatrh  to  this  bcautifiil  sight. 

Not  an  insect  was  absent — and  need  it  be  told. 

That  the  lady-bird’s  uares  wer«  each  one  of  them  sold  t 


WASHINGTON. 

AN  l.NCinENT  t)F  THE  REVOI.l TIOXARY  WAR. 

BY  EEV.  ALBERT  BARNES. 

Every  thing  pertaining  to  the  public  or  private  life  •>f  \Vash- 
ington  is  of  the  d^'epest  interest  to  an  American  citizen.  Tho 
period  will  never  arrive  in  this  land,  or  in  the  worhl,  wlH>n 
liis  name  will  cease  to  be  pronouiu'ed  with  veneration  and 
res]H*ct ;  or  when  his  opinions  and  tlie  record  of  his  personal 
habits  and  his  public  tltHnls  will  cease  to  exert  an  influence  on 
mankind.  His  character  is  settliKl,  and  his  sentiments  record* 
tnl  and  known.  There  is  no  ambiguity  about  his  character ;  n«> 
doubt  in  regard  to  his  valor;  no  suspicion  about  his  putrindsm; 
no  question  about  his  w  isdom  and  pnulence.  The  siihjoct  of 
his  character  is  not  to  undergo  discussion  in  distant  lands  or  in 
future  times ;  nor  are  our  desceiahints  ever  to  be  peqilexed  and 
embarrassed  in  regan.1  to  his  print'iples.  Oti  all  subjects  con- 
necUnl  with  the  true  welfare  of  the  nation,  his  example  and 
his  opinions  are  to  travel  down  with  the  ri  -hest  inflwnoe  to 
future  ages ;  as  far  as  our  limits  are  to  spnaul,  ami  numerous 
as  is  to  Ik*  our  population,  everywhere,  by  the  innumerable 
millions  that  are  to  pe<»ple  the  hills  ami  vales  of  our  land,  is  to 
be  spoken  with  the  profoundest  n*ganl  the  name  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  There  liave  been  other  gn*at  men,  whose  characU'r  n*- 
quired  many  years  after  tliey  iIk*«1  to  determine  whether  they 
were  to  be  regarded  with  gnititude  or  disgust;  whether  they 
were  influenced  by  tho  love  of  country  or  by  ambition ;  whetlier 
they  lived  to  bless  or  curse  the  race.  Many  have  lived,  ami 
have  transmiltml  their  names  to  us,  of  whom  it  is  now  diflicult 
to  determine  whether  we  should  reganl  th»*ir  existence  ns  a 
proof  of  the  Divine  mercy  or  the  Divine  displeasure,  ami  of 
whom  the  opinions  of  nn'ii  may  continue  for  ever  uns«*ttK*d  ;— 
but  no  such  ambiguity  attends  the  name  or  deeds  i>f  Washing¬ 
ton.  His  character  was  well  umlerstmKl  when  he  died  ;  there 
was  no  doubt  felt  on  the  subject  by  the  weeping  millions  who 
moumetl  his  death;  and  the  lajise  of  years  has  pn>duc«‘d  no 
change  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  this  illustrious  man. 

We  cannot  Ik*  ignorant  of  the  many  things  in  our  own  age 
nnd  time  that  are  fitt»*<l  to  call  forth  tears  from  the  ej-es  of 
those  who  love  their  country,  or  who  love  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion.  We  cannot  be  unnpprised  that  large  numbi'rs  of  tho 
citizens  of  this  land — ami  it  is  to  be  feared  many  occupying 
plu«*es  of  trust  and  jMJwer — have  cens«*tl  to  feel  any  tlepend- 
ence  on  flml,  and  are  trusting  to  th«*  wisdom  of  human  coun¬ 
sels  nnd  the  power  of  a  human  arm  in  times  of  danger.  We 
cannot  be  unaflt*cted  by  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  our 
countrymen  have  cast  off  the  religion  of  tin*  Bible,  and  despiso 
the  ordinances  of  Chnstianity,  nnd  are  strangers  to  humble  and 
ferv'ent  prayer.  Yet  it  is  a  subject  of  the  d<*ej>est  interest,  and 
is  one  of  tlie  happy  indications  of  a  substantially  sound  state  of 
things  in  this  age,  that  the  hearts  of  the  nation  are  tum€*d  still 
to  the  sacred  remembrance  of  the  Father  of  his  ciNintry  ;  and 
that  emluring  moniimenls  to  his  memory  are  erected  all  over 
the  land.  I  mean  not  in  splendid  arches  and  olK*lisks ;  I  mean 
not  in  the  skill  of  statuary  and  the  art  of  the  painter ;  but  I 
mean  in  the  fact  that  his  opinions  are  colle<  ted,  recorded,  and 
published  ;  that  his  name  is  one  of  the  first  that  is  taught  to 
infancy  and  childhcNKl ;  and  that  there  is  not  probably  in  all 
our  wide  domain  a  hamlet  so  remote,  or  a  cottage  so  humble, 
that,  in  the  hearts  of  the  childn*n  there,  there  is  not  already  a 
monument  erected  to  the  name  and  memory  of  W’ashington. 

Foreigners  speak  with  contempt  of  our  hteiature  ;  and  they 
have  not  yet  ceased  to  ask  the  question  propounded  twenty 
years  ago  by  the  Iklinburgh  Review,  “  Who  reads  an  Ameri- 
cau  book  7”  A’et  tliere  has  been  accomplished  in  this  land 
what  has  never  occurred  in  any  other  country.  The  American 
press  has  given  to  the  world,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  Life  and  AVritings  of  Washington.  It  has  done  for 
him  who  was  “  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  amd  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,”  what  has  never  before  been  done  in 
respect  to  any  distinguished  individual  of  the  old  world.— 
Wherj  are  even  now  the  life  aiul  writings  of  Charlemagne,— 
of  Alfred, — of  the  Iklwards  aird  Heruys  of  England  7  In  which 
of  the  great  libraries  of  the  old  world  can  there  be  found  a 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  prince  or  warrior  like 
Sparks’s  Life  and  W  ritings  of  W'ashington  T  Which  of  their 
monarchs  have  furnished  materials  for  such  a  work?  In  what 
country  but  the  United  StaU*s  has  an  individual  ever  had  such 
a  hold  on  the  public  mind,  that  such  an  undertaking  could  be 
sustained  by  private  enteqirise  7 

While  the  American  public  thus  feels  a  deep  and  a  deepern 
ing  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  name  of  Washington,  to 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  nation,  also,  th«‘re  is  a  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  regard  to  his  religious  opinions  and  r’^ctvw  Eve- 
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ry  om-  lias  u.i  miriv:*!  ill  kiimvinfi:  vhat  were  the  sentiments  of 
that  great  man  on  the  most  vital  of  all  subjects  ;  and  especial¬ 
ly  to  understand  what  wen*  his  lial  its  in  the  times  which  tried 
his  soul  os  well  ns  the  souls  of  his  cumputriots  in  arms,  and 
his  countrymen  every  where.  Did  he  tnist  to  the  valor  of  his 
own  arm  in  the  day  of  battle  ?  Did  he  rely  on  his  own  pru¬ 
dence  and  military  skill  when  perils  gathered  thick  around 
him,  and  when  the  sky  was  overcast?  Did  he  trust  to  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  alone,  and  feel  that  in  their  counsels  all 
the  interests  of  the  nation  were  i-afe  ?  Was  he  a  man  who 
was  a  patron  of  infidelity  an<l  pn>fa:  eness,  a  neglecter  of  pray-  I 
er,  and  a  contemner  of  the  ordini  iices  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  ? 

Happily  we  are  as  little  left  to  conjecture  on  these  points  as 
we  are  in  regartl  to  his  valor,  his  patriotism,  and  his  political  ' 
aentiments.  On  the  great  subject  of  his  religious  opinions  lit-  | 
tie  or  nothing  remains  to  be  desired.  They  were  settk^d  and 
fixed  ;  and  though  he  was  uiiol  trusive,  yet  he  sufl’ered  no 
oc  -asion  to  pass  without  recognixirg  the  Supreme  Being  when 
it  w’ould  be  proper  to  do  it,  or  w  itbout  expressing  his  belief  in 
the  tnith  and  necessity  of  Chris: ianity.  It  is  known  that  in 
his  first  military  campaigns  he  was  careful  to  have  religious  ser¬ 
vice  regularly  performed  in  camp.  During  the  French  war, 
when  tlie  government  of  Virginia  ha<l  neglerted  to  provide 
chaplains  for  the  army,  he  n*mon  trated  against  such  an  im¬ 
propriety,  and  urg**d  his  rerpiest  till  they  were  appointed.  His 
strict  prohibition  of  profaneness  in  the  army  is  well  known. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  orders  when  he  was  a  co¬ 
lonel.  “Colonel  Washington  has  observed  that  the  men  of 
his  regiment  are  very  profane  and  reprobate.  He  taki's  this 
opportnity  to  inform  them  of  his  great  displeasun;  at  such 
practices,  and  assures  them  that  if  they  do  not  leave  them  oft' 
tlM*y  shall  Ik*  sevei’ely  punisbed.  The  officers  an?  desired,  if 
they  hear  any  man  swear,  or  make  use  of  on  oath  or  execra¬ 
tion,  to  order  the  oft’ender  twenty-five  lashes  immediately, 
without  a  court-martial.  For  the  second  offence  he  shall  be 
more  severely  punished.”  “  To  say  that  he  was  not  a  Chris¬ 
tian,”  says  Mr.  Sparks,  “  or  at  least  fl  at  he  did  not  believe 
himself  a  Christian,  would  be  to  impeach  his  sincerity  and 
honesty.  Of  all  men  in  the  world,  Washington  was  certainly 
the  last  whom  any  one  w*ould  charge  with  dissimulation  or  in¬ 
directness  ;  and  if  he  was  so  scrupulous  in  avoiding  even  the 
shadow  of  these  faults  in  every  knowai  act  of  his  life,  however 
unimportant,  is  it  likely,  is  it  credible,  that  in  a  matter  of  tlie 
highest  importance  he  should  practise,  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  a  delilterate  deception  upon  his  friends  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  7  It  is  neither  credible  nor  possible.”  “  After  a  long  and 
minute  examination  of  the  writings  of  Washington,  public  and 
private,”  odds  Mr.  Sparks,  “  in  print  and  in  manuscript,  I 
can  affirm  that  I  have  never  seen  a  single  hint  or  expression 
from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  he  had  any  doubt  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  or  that  he  thought  with  indifference  or 
unconcern  on  that  subject.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  he  ap¬ 
proaches  it,  or  indeed,  whenever  he  alludes  in  any  manner  to 
religion,  it  is  done  with  seriousness  and  reverence.” 

It  is  well  known  that  he  was  educated  in  the  Episcopal 
church,  to  which  he  adhered  through  his  life  ;  and  he  undoubt¬ 
edly  believed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  taught  in  that 
church,  but  without  a  particle  of  intolerance,  or  disrespect  for 
the  fmth  and  modes  of  worship  adopted  hy  Christians  of  other 
denominations.  An  affecting  and  dt*eply-interesting  instance 
of  his  liberality  towards  other  denominations,  and  of  his  desire 
to  honor  the  religion  of  the  Redeemer,  occurred  when  the  ar¬ 
my  was  encamped  during  the  winter  at  Morristown,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  anecdote  is  found  in  Dr.  Hosack’s  Life  of  De  Witt 
Clinton,  and  is  a  fact  which  does  not  admit,  it  is  believed,  of 
dispute.  I  was  settled  as  a  pastor  in  that  place  for  more  than 
five  years  ;  and  I  can  add  my  testimony  to  the  authority  on 
which  the  anecdote  is  based  in  the  Life  of  Clinton,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  undisputed  tradition  there,  that  Washington  partook 
of  the  Lord’s  Sunjier  in  connexion  with  the  Presbyterian 
church,  at  the  hand  of  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnes.  “In 
the  morning  of  the  week  pix^nous  to  the  communion,”  sfiys  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  in  the  Life  of  Clinton,  “  the  General,  after  his 
accustomed  inspection  of  the  camp,  visileil  tlie  house  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  [Johnes,]  tlie  pastor  of  the  church,  and  after 
the  usual  nreliminaries,  thus  accosted  him  :  ‘  Doctor,  1  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  to  be  celebrattnl  with  you 
next  Suntlay ;  I  would  learn  if  it  accords  with  the  canon  of 
j^ur  church  to  admit  communicants  of  another  denomination  ?’ 
The  doctor  rejoiiH*d :  *  Most  ccrtiuuly ;  ours  is  not  the  Pres- 
b3rteriaii  lalik*.  General,  but  the  Loid’s  table ;  and  we  hence 
give  the  Lord’s  invitation  to  all  his  followers,  of  whatever 


I  name.’  The  doctor  assured  him  of  a  cordial  welcome,  and 
the  General  was  found  seatid  with  the  communicants  the  next 
Siibbath.” 

It  is  one  of  the  happy  features  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
that  we  can  thus  refer  to  thi*  gn*nt  name  of  Washington  ns  an 
undoubted  believer  in  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Never  can 
his  example  lie  pleaded  by  the  profane  man — for  no  m  in  ever 
more  decidedly  boro  the  whole  weight  of  his  authority  and 
example  against  profaneness  than  he  did.  Never  can  his  ex¬ 
ample  be  pleaded  by  those  who  neglect  the  sanctuary,  and 
profane  the  Christian  Sabbath — for  in  his  diaiy,  which  was 
kept  for  many  years  with  much  particularity,  “a  Sunday  ran*- 
ly  occurs  in  which  it  is  not  recorded  that  be  went  to  church;” 
and  it  is  known  that  “visiting  and  visisters  were  prohibited  on 
that  day.”  Never  can  his  name  and  authority  be  plead  for 
scepticism  or  infidelity  ;  for  during  his  long  life  not  a  senti¬ 
ment  is  known  to  have  escajied  his  lips  implying  a  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity;  and  from  tlie  two  hundred  volumes 
of  lettc'rs  and  other  pajiers  which  he  left  in  munuscript,  not  an 
intimation  occurs  which  can  be  tortured  into  doubt  in  iv'gard 
to  the  tmth  and  necessity  of  religion.  Other  men  became  cor- 
nipt  ;  and  the  confidence  of  others  were  shaken  in  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  particularly  by  the  influence  of  the  writings  of 
French  infulels,  luit  the  mind  of  Washington  on  this  subject 
was  unshaken  and  unsuspecti'd.  To  oil  futui’e  times  bis  name 
is  to  be  transmitted  as  a  believer  in  the  truth  of  Christianity ; 
and  the  authority  of  that  great  name  is,  under  God,  to  lie  one 
of  the  means,  it  is  to  bo  hojied,  of  perjietUEting  and  extending 
the  influence  of  true  religion  over  all  tlie  hills  and  vales  of  our 
great  republic.  Every  where  that  grt*at  man  recognised  the 
Gixi  who  made  him.  Alike  in  the  camp  and  in  the  cabinet, 
his  sentiments  were  known,  and  when  he  died,  not  an  expies- 
sion  was  found  in  all  his  confidential  correspondence,  or  his 
private  diaiy,  that  a  Christian  would  not  lie  willing  to  have 
spivad  liefore  all  the  world,  or  that  can  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  purposes  of  infidelity  and  sin. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  regard  to  his  aentiments  that  we  de¬ 
sire  to  become  acquainted  with  Washington.  There  is  much 
in  the  private  feelings  and  habits  of  such  a  man  that  we  would 
be  glad  to  know.  We  would  like  to  understand  what  were 
his  emotions  when  the  storm  of  war  lowered  ;  when  calamities 
pressed  thick  upon  him  and  his  aimy;  when  he  felt  that  on 
each  movement  of  his  might  de|»end  the  iberty  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  millions  of  men.  We  would  like  to  be  admitted  to  his 
tent  when  picparing  for  battle  ;  to  observe  him  when  he  rises 
in  the  morning,  and  when  he  retii-es  at  night.  We  would  like 
to  be  told  whether  at  such  times  that  great  man  relied  on  his 
own  wisdom,  or  whetlier  he  sought  illumination  from  the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  Lights,  and  strength  from  the  God  of  Hosts. 

In  relation  to  these  obvious  inquiries  we  have  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  instance  in  the  fact  which  is  represented  in 
a  painting  by  Kyle,  which  shows  him  as  engageil  in  st'cret  de¬ 
votion  in  a  H'tin'd  grove,  where  he  is  accidentally  sec'n  by  a 
p<*rson  standing  in  the  distance.  The  fact  on  which  this  is 
founded,  and  the  authority  on  which  it  rests,  is  the  following. 
It  occurs  in  a  letter  from  a  Baptist  minister  to  the  editor  of 
the  Christian  Watchman,  dated  Baltimore,  January  13,  1832. 
“  You  will  ri'collect  that  a  most  interesting  incident  in  relation 
to  the  life  of  the  great  American  commander-in-chief  has  been 
related  as  follows; — That  while  stationed  here  (at  Valley 
Forge)  with  the  army,  he  was  frequently  observed  to  visit  a 
secluded  grove.  This  excited  the  curiosity  of  a  Mr.  Potts,  of 
the  denomination  of  Friends,  who  watched  his  movements  at 
one  of  those  seasons  of  retirement,  till  he  perceived  he  was  on 
his  knees  and  engaged  in  prayer.  Mr.  Potts  then  i-etumed, 
and  said  to  his  family,  ‘  (Jnr  ccuse  is  lost,'  (he  was  with  the 
tories);  assigning  liis  ri'asons  for  this  opinion.  There  is  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Devault  Beaver  now  living  on  tliis  spot, 
and  is  eighty  years  of  age,  who  says  he  lias  had  the  statement 
from  Mr.  Potts  and  his  family.”  It  has  been  said  also,  that 
Gen.  Knox  was  also  an  accidental  witness  of  the  same,  and 
was  fully  apprised  that  prayer  was  the  object  of  the  command¬ 
er’s  visits  to  the  grove. 

In  a  case  like  this,  the  authority  for  the  anecdote  appears 
to  be  ample.  It  was  so  in  accordance  with  his  expresst*!!  be¬ 
lief  in  the  truth  of  religion,  and  of  all  his  public  sentiments  on 
the  subject,  that  w’e  eax  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the 
force  of  the  evidence  in  the  case. 

Never  did  circumstances  exist  w  hich  made  secret  prayer  to 
the  God  of  armies  and  of  nations  more  proper ;  and  if  W'ash- 
ington  ever  prayed,  the  period  when  he  was  encamped  with 
his  army  at  Valley  Forge  was  one  when  we  should  suppose 
that  he  would  pour  ont  his  heart  in  fervent  prayer  to  God. 
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The  time  when  this  occuired  was  in  the  vnntcr  of  the  year 
1777,  ’78.  The  battle  of  the  Brandywine  had  betm  fought  on 
the  11th  of  the  Sept«*niber  pre>-ioua,  in  wliirh  the  American 
army  had  bt*en  defeatetl  hv  Comwellis  with  a  loss  t)f  pndiahly 
three  htmdn*d  men  killed,  six  hundred  woondixl,  and  four 
hundn'd  taken  prisoners.  AfU‘r  retreating  to  l*hiladelphia, 
and  being  romp'llt'd  to  leave  this  city,  ^V  ashington  with  his 
umiv  hud  crossed  the  Sdiuylkill  with  an  intention  ot  otli*ring 
battie  to  the  vicU)ri(MH  enemy.  A  heavy  rain,  when  a  battle 
had  btH*n  commenced,  rerulered  b«rth  armies  unfit  to  ])ursue 
the  contest  ;  and  Washington  letin'd  to  the  \  ellow  Springs, 
and  then  to  the  neighbi>rluKxl  of  (lermantown,  where  a  lai'ge 
port  «f  the  British  army  was  stationed.  Here,  he  detemr.ned 
again  to  •»tfer  them  battle  ;  and  by  a  most  judiciously-planned 
movement  he  cornmenceil  an  attack  on  them  early  in  the 
morning  of  Octoln’r  4lh.  Of  this  battle  Washington  says  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  “  If  it  had  not  been  for  a  thick  fog,  which 
rendennl  it  so  dark  at  times  that  we  could  not  distinguish 
fnend  from  hxr  at  the  distance  of  thirty  yanls,  we  shoultl,  1 
believe,  have  made  a  decisive  and  glorious  day  of  it.  But 
Bntvidence  designed  it  otherwise;  for  after  we  had  driven  the 
eneinv  a  mile  or  two;  after  they  were  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
and  ll\-ing  l)efore  us  in  most  places  ;  after  wo  were  ui>on  the 
point,  us  it  app«*an*d  to  every  body,  of  grasping  a  ct)mplete 
victoi-v,  our  own  tro<»ps  took  fright  and  He«l  with  precipitation 
and  disorder.  How  to  account  for  this.  I  know  not,  unless 
the  fog  repn*sonted  their  own  friends  t»)  them  for  a  n'infona'- 
ment  of  the  enemy,  as  we  attacked  in  difti  n*nt  (juart«‘rs  at  the 
same  time,  and  wen?  about  closing  the  wings  of  our  army  when 
this  happene<l.”  “  Hur  loss,”  he  adds,  “  was,  in  kilknl, 
wounde«l,  ami  missing,  about  one  th<»usand  men.  In  a  wonl, 
it  was  a  bloody  day.  ^Vould  to  Heaven  1  could  add,  that  it 
had  been  a  more  fortunate  one  for  us.” 

After  this  battle,  it  soon  Ix'came  necessary  for  the  army  to 
go  into  winter  tjuarters.  The  place  selected  for  this  was  Val¬ 
le;/  Forge.  This  place  is  about  twenty  miles  from  I’hilatlel- 
phia,  ami  near  the  river  Schuylkill.  The  ground  was  then 
covered  with  thick  wockIs,  and  boundetl  on  (»ne  side  by  the 
river,  and  on  the  t»ther  by  ridges  of  hills.  Hen'  the  army  en¬ 
camped  for  the  winU'r — a  wint<*r  in  which  the  army  suft’ered 
probably  mon'  than  during  any  winter  of  the  war.  “  It  is 
art'ecting,”  said  one  who  lived  on  the  spot,  “  to  hear  the  old 
people  narrate  the  sufl'erings  of  the  army,  when  the  s(»ldiers 
were  frequently  tracked  by  the  hhxNl  from  their  sore  and  bare  j 
feet,  lacerated  by  the  rough  and  frozen  roads  over  which  they 
were  obligixl  to  pass.”  When  nUreating  from  the  battle  of 
the  Brandywine,  Washington  said  that  “  at  least  one  thousand 
men  are  barebnued  and  have  performed  their  marches  in  that 
condition.”  Changes  had  lKH.'n  made  in  the  quarter-masters’ 
and  commissaiy’s  departments,  contraiy  to  the  judgment  of 
Washington,  by  which  the  army  w'as  wretchedly  supplunl,  and 
at  no  time  were  their  suH’erings  so  great  as  for  a  few  w'e<‘ks 
after  they  went  into  winter  «iuarters.  On  one  occasion,  when 
there,  Washington  wrote  : — “  For  some  days  then?  has  l)een 
little  less  than  a  famine  in  camp.  A  part  of  the  army  have 
been  a  week  without  any  kind  of  flesh,  and  the  rest  three  oar 
four  days.  Naked  and  starN'ingos  they  are,  we  cannot  enough 
admire  the  inc<impara}>le  patience  and  fidelity  of  the  soldiery, 
that  they  have  not  been,  ero  this,  excited  by  their  sufli'rings  to 
general  mutiny  and  dispersion.”  Such  was  the  scarcity  of 
blankets,  that  many  of  the  men  wore  obliged  to  sit  up  all  night 
by  the  tires,  covering  to  protect  them;  and  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances  they  were  8<}  scantily  clad  that  they  could  not  leave 
their  huts.  When  the  encampment  was  begun  at  Valley 
Forge,  the  whole  numl)er  of  the  men  was  about  eleven  thou¬ 
sand,  of  whom  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
were  unfit  for  duty,  “  Ix'ing  baref(M)t  and  otherwise  naked.” 

It  was  during  this  winU*r  also,  that  a  cabal  was  formed  to 
destroy  the  reputation  of  Washington,  to  sow  dissensions  in 
the  camp,  and  to  spread  discord  throughout  the  nation. 

It  was  at  this  period,  and  umler  these  circumstances,  that 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  armies  was  observed 
so  constantly  to  retire  for  the  piurpose  of  secret  devotion.  Few 
scenes  have  had  so  much  moral  gnunleur  as  this.  Rejieated 
disaster  ami  defeat  hsul  dispirited  the  army  and  the  nation. 
Suffering  to  an  extreme  degree  was  in  the  camp  ;  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  brave  men  were  without  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
independence  of  the  nation  was  in  jeopartly.  Attempts  were 
made  to  stab  tlie  reputation  of  the  commander,  and  to  degrade 
him  from  oflice.  Provision  for  the  army  was  to  be  made  ; 
murmurs  and  discontent  suppressed ;  calumny  to  be  met ;  plans 
formed  for  a  future  campaign  ;  the  nation  to  be  inspirited  and 
vousod ;  an  aedve  enemy  was  in  the  neighborhood,  flushed 


with  recent  victoiy,  and  pr'paring  to  acln  >»*  new  triumphs  ; 
end  in  these  circumstance*  the  Father  of  lus  country  went 
alom',  and  sought  stn'ngth  ami  guidance  fn>m  the  (ioil  of  ar¬ 
mies  and  of  light.  The  e  ir  of  Heaven  was  pntpiiious  to  his 
prayer  ;  and  who  can  tell  how  much  of  the  sul>s«‘quent  bril¬ 
liant  success  of  the  American  armies  was  in  nnswT  to  the 
pntyers  of  the  American  genenil  at  the  Valley  Fttrge  7  Who 
can  help  prizing  American  libt'rty  more,  wlwn  he  lei«|s  that  it 
was  purchased,  not  only  by  valor  and  by  bloo»l,  but  that  it  was 
conferriHl  in  answer  tt>  fervent  prayer  T  Who  can  ever  treed 
the  ground  where  the  Amerk-an  army  was  tla'n  encamped,  and 
not  recall  the  peritxl  when  the  eyes  of  that  ^great  man  were 
tlirecti'il  to  Iteawn,  ainl  when  his  knee  bowed,  and  when  ho 
breathed  forth  his  fervent  supplications  for  the  salvati«>n  of  his 
ctmntry  7  Ttt  latest  times  it  will,  ami  should  be,  a  subject  of 
the  deepest  interest,  that  the  in<le])endence  of  our  country  was 
laid,  not  only  in  valor,  and  ]>atrii»tism,  iumI  w  is<lum,  but  in 
prayer.  The  exanq)le  of  Washington  will  rebuke  the  warrior 
or  the  statesman  who  never  supplicates  the  blessing  of  God  on 
his  country.  It  will  In?  the  eiK-ouragement  for  him  wlio  prays 
fi»r  its  weifan'  aiul  its  deliverance  from  danger.  Tla?  s<*epUc 
never  can  plead  his  name.  Tlte  philosophic  infidel  can  never 
refer  to  him  for  authority.  The  atheist  can  never  enn*l  liim 
among  those  who  bt'lieve  that  the  universe  is  w  ith«>ut  a  Fotlier 
and  a  God.  Anti  in  all  future  times  it  w  ill  servo  to  enhance 
tin?  value  of  our  liberty,  and  Im' a  bright  spt»t  in  our  history,  that 
the  Father  of  his  ctiuntry  appn»aclietl  the  Throne  of  Merry  in 
the  name  of  the  Retleemer.  and  that  all  that  we  valm'  in  inde- 
jx'iidence  anti  |)eace  is  closely  connected,  nt»t  only  with  the 
valt)r  anti  wisdom,  but  with  the  sccket  prateks  or  Wash- 

I.NGTO.N. 

LIFE. 

translated  from  the  GERMAN  OF  FREDERICK  WETXELL. 

O,  this  vast  weight  that  stifles 
The  bf'a  tings  t>f  my  bn'ast ! 

This  giant-thought  that  rifles 
My  stormy  nights  of  rest ! 

O,  swindlt'fl  soul !  that  starvest 
In  Ftmey’s  richest  lamls. 

Must,  then,  thy  gulden  harvest 
Be  reap’d  by  robber-hands  7 

O,  anguish  !  wordless  anguish  ! 

When  space  hath  room  ftir  stars, 

^Vhy  must  the  lAon  languish 
Behind  his  cag»‘’s  bars  7 
Fret'd«»m  in  sunbright  letters, 

Is  blazon’d  on  the  sky. 

And,  Inmnd  in  triple  fetters, 

I  can  but  see,  and  sigh ! 

Yet,  up !  No  dungeon  narrows 
The  orbit  of  the  soul ! 

Forth !  take  thy  bow  an<l  arrows. 

And  choose  thy  murk  and  goal! 

No  giants  shalt  thou  slaughter. 

As  in  the  olden  years  ; 

Nor  wade  through  tire  and  water. 

To  dry  a  virgin’s  tears. 

Life  now  hath  colder  duties. 

And  man  hath  sterner  toils 
Than  freeing  spell-bound  lieauties. 

Or  gathering  knightly  spoils  : 

Dark  Earth  is  disenchanted 

By  Want,  and  Thought,  and  Pain, 

And  nought  is  pliantom-liaunted 
Except  the  jKiet’s  brain. 

Crush,  self,  the  necromancer ! 

Call  Reason  from  the  tomb. 

Where  pension,  wierd  entrmneer. 

Still  holds  her  chain’d  in  gloom  ! 

Sustain  a  drooping  brother ! 

Ere  action,  understand ! 

Revere  the  Church,  thy  mother. 

And  love  tliy  Fatherland  ! 

A  Coquette. — When  I  htw  of  a  coquette’s  marriage,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  Doge’s  custom  of  marrying  Venice  to  the  sea* 
which,  spite  of  the  oereraony,  is  as  free  to  all  flags  as  before. 
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AN  ADVENTURE  IN  HAVANA. 

A  STORr  or  THE  YELLOW  FEVER. 

I  haH  not  spent  more  than  a  fortnij^ht  in  Havana,  when  I 
was  seir-ed  with  the  yellow  fever.  This  disease  prevails  tliere  i 
to  a  preat  degree,  during  summer  and  autumn,  and  makes 
dreadful  ravages  among  foreigners  of  every  description.  It 
sometimes  attacks  people  very  suddenly,  and  almost  without 
any  previ«)us  warning. 

When  first  taken  ill,  I  w’as  in  a  merchant’s  warehouse,  ma¬ 
king  inquiries  about  a  vessel  in  which  I  j>n»posed  going  to  the 
eastern  «*xtremity  of  the  island.  As  the  owner  was  out,  I  de¬ 
termined  to  wait  until  he  came  home,  and  accordingly  seated 
myself  on  a  bale  of  goods.  I  gradually  sunk  into  a  state  of 
feverish  torpidity,  during  which  I  had  an  indistinct  conception 
of  where  I  was,  but  could  not  rouse  myself,  or  make  any  re¬ 
sistance  w’hatever.  At  last,  I  lost  all  sense  of  external  objects. 
I  dreamed  that  I  went  on  board  the  vessel  I  had  l»een  in¬ 
quiring  about,  and  that  we  sailed  down  the  harlnir  with  a  fair 
wind.  Suddenly,  from  some  cause  or  oth'ir,  I  fell  overboard, 
and  sunk  to  a  considerable  depth.  When  I  regained  the  sur¬ 
face,  I  saw  the  vessel  a  little  way  before  me,  and  called  loud¬ 
ly  for  help,  but  she  swept  along,  iinder  a  press  of  canvass,  and 
no  one  in  her  seemed  to  hear,  or  pay  the  least  attention  to  my 
cries.  I  looked  behind  me  in  despair,  to  discover  if  any  boat 
was  approaching  to  afford  assistaiice,  but,  to  my  horror,  saw 
the  W’hole  surface  of  the  harbor  covered  with  the  lloating  l>o- 
dies  of  dead  seamen  tied  upon  planks.  The  vessels  around 
seemed  deserted,  rotten,  and  fallen  to  pieces,  and  the  most 
awful  stillness  prevailed  in  every  direction.  In  my  agemies  I 
caught  hold  «»f  one  of  the  cerrpses,  and  seated  myself  upon  it. 
The  limbs  and  muscles  of  the  dead  man  were  itistantaneously 
relaxe<l — ^he  uttered  a  horrible  shout,  burst  the  cords  that  tied 
him,  and  caught  me  firmly  in  his  arms.  We  immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  sink,  and  the  struggles  1  made  to  extricate  myself  from 
his  grasp  awakened  me. 

1  continued  f*»r  some  time  in  a  state  of  overpowering  agita¬ 
tion  and  giddiness;  and  on  recovering  a  little,  perceived  that 
there  was  no  one  in  the  warehouse  but  an  old  Spaniard,  to 
whom  I  could  not  explain  my  situation,  as  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  a  word  of  English.  I  therefore  walked  out,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  my  way  to  the  boaixling-house  where  I 
hxlged ;  but  my  confusion  was  such,  that  in  spite  of  all  my 
efforts  at  recollection,  I  got  bewildered,  and  at  the  same  time 
80  fatigued,  that  I  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  coffee-house 
near  the  church  of  St.  Domingo. 

Here  I  sat  upon  a  l)ench,  stunned  by  the  rattling  of  bil¬ 
liards,  and  unlM?eded  by  the  crowds  of  Spaniards  that  bustled 
around.  I  knew  that  I  was  attacked  by  the  yellow  fever,  nn<l 
I  also  knew  that  few  of  my  age  or  temperament  ever  recovered 
from  it.  I  was  a  friendless  stranger  in  a  foreign  land.  But 
thoughts  of  all  this  did  not  depress  me.  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  die  more  calmly  in  a  country,  and  among  a  j>eople, 
whose  language  I  did  not  even  understand,  than  at  home,  in 
the  midst  of  fri«*nd8  and  associates.  The  presence  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  would  endear  life,  and  their  grief  would  embitter  its  termi¬ 
nation  ;  but  wlicn  every  thing  around  was  revolting,  affection- 
less,  and  gloomy,  the  world  had  no  hold  upon  the  heart,  and 
could  be  relinquished  without  n‘gn*t. 

Though  excessively  weak,  I  immediately  left  thecolTee-room, 
and  soon  reached  my  hKlgings,''which  fortunately  were  not  far 
distant ;  and  from  them  I  was  removed,  by  the  advice  of  a 
medical  maa,  to  a  sick  lumse.  The  establishment  which  is 
known  by  this  name  in  Havana,  resembles  a  private  hospital, 
it  being  intendetl  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers  and  foi> 
eigners  who  are  seired  with  the  fever,  and  who  have  no  one 
to  lake  charge  of  them  during  their  illness.  The  sick  jKirson 
is  provided  with  an  apartment,  attendance,  medicine,  and 
diet,  and  may  send  for  any  physician  he  classes.  In  sum¬ 
mer,  houses  of  this  kind  are  full  of  Europeans,  who  die  very 
suddenly,  and  in  great  numbers. 

One  night  during  my  convalescence,  I  was  disturbed,  after  I 
had  gone  to  l)ed,  by  repeated  groans  and  the  sound  of  hard 
breathing,  which  procvedwl  from  the  chamber  below  mine.  I 
next  heard  some  person  walking  quickly  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  and  then  a  noise  of  a  heavy  body  failing  on  the  floor. 

As  the  people  of  the  house  were  in  bed,  I  got  up,  that  I 
might  inquire  if  any  one  wanted  assistance,  and  went  down  to 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  which  was  half  open.  On  kniking 
in,  I  saw  a  man  dressed  in  a  bed-gown,  pacing  hurriedly  about, 
and  sometimes  muttering  a  few  words.  A  lamp  stocxl  npon 
the  table,  and  when  the  light  fell  upon  his  countenance,  1  per¬ 
ceived  it  to  be  much  flushed  and  agitated. 

1  entered  the  room,  saying  1  feared  he  was  ill,  and  would 


call  up  a  nurse  to  attend  him.  “Ay,  ay!”  cried  he,  “all  a 
damned  imposition.  They’ve  got  me  here  hard  fast,  and  don’t 
care  how  it  goc*s  with  me — But  they  won’t  make  much  more 
out  of  me,  that’s  one  comfort.  Oh,  sir?  I’m  a  miserable  man 
— I  w’ant  to  write  a  lettei- — I  want  pen,  ink,  and  paper — A 
small  sheet  will  do.” 

“I  entreat  you  to  rt‘turn  to  bed,”  said  I;  “you  shall  have 
all  these  articles  to-morrow  morning.” — 

“  To-morrow  morning  !”  cried  he  with  vehemence.  “  You 
don’t  know  what  you’re  talking  about.  The  doctor  told  me 
to-day — yes  he  did — that  1  wouldn’t  live  till  then — May  GikI 
Almighty  prove  him  a  liar ! — I’ve  got  into  a  wrong  port  here 
— Why  the  hell  didn’t  we  all  go  the  Ixittom  last  voyage  ! — 
This  is  a  draadful  place  to  die  in - Five  dollars  a-tlay,”  con¬ 

tinued  he,  raising  his  voice ;  “  What  confoundcMl  sharks  they 
are! — My  berth  here  an’t  worth  the  tenth  of  that — Well, 
well,  when  I’m  dead  I  hope  my  corpse  will  bring  a  plague 
upon  the  house,  and  infect  every  one  that  comes  near  it — May 
every  Spaniiuxl  that  meets  my  burial  in  the  street  drop  down 
dead,  and  be  eternally  damned  ! — I  was  at  Ramsay’s  funeral 
the  other  day — The  coffin  was  hardly  big  enough  to  hold  him 
— and  what  a  burying-place  ! — The  coffins  are  piled  above  one 
another,  and  their  corners  stick  through  the  ground — The  car¬ 
rion-crows  flew  about,  as  if  they  wen^  glad  to  see  us  in  our 
black  clothes — I’ll  be  laid  there  bye  and  bye. — Lord  held  me  ! 
But  I  must  write  this  letter.” 

Perceiving  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  compose 
him,  I  went  up  to  my  own  room,  and  brought  down  writing 
materials.  “  Ay,  that’s  right,”  saiil  he  ;  “  thank  you.  I  must 
write  to  my  wife — Poor  young  creature,  she’s  in  the  Orkneys 
now.  W’e  could  live  there  for  two  weeks  on  the  money  I’m 
now  paying  for  a  day’s  board  and  hxlging  I  will  tell  her 
that  I  am  well,  atid  coming  home  soon  ;  for  if  she  knew  I 
was  dying,  she  wouhl  break  her  heart — Two  or  three  days 
ago,  I  hoped  to  have  seen  her  again,  but  this  infernal  fever 
has  taken  me  back  with  a  vengeanc«e” 

“  I  suppose  you  are  master  of  some  vessel  in  the  port,” 
said  I— 

••  No,  no,  not  master,”  returned  he ;  “  my  days  of  being 
master  were  over  long  ago,  though  I  once  commanded  as  nice 
a  sea-lN)at  as  ever  went  before  the  wind — howsomever,  that’s 
neither  here  nor  there  now.  But  I’ll  tell  you  the  whole. 
About  tw’o  years  since,  1  sailed  a  small  vessel,  and  owned  a 
part  of  her.  Our  trade  lay  chiefly  in  contraband  gtxxls ;  and 
well  was  she  fitted  for  it,  for  nothing  on  the  seas  could  keep 
up  with  her.  Ay,  many  a  time,  when  chased  by  a  king’s  cut¬ 
ter,  we  thought  it  no  more  than  play,  because  we  knew  we 
could  get  clear  of  her  the  moment  we  had  a  mind. 

“  Well,  one  day  as  we  were  hauling  out  of  a  French  port,  a 
young  man  came  alongside  in  a  boat,  and  entreated  hard  to  be 
taken  on  board.  Now,  yim  know  smugglers  never  like  to  take 
passengers ;  so  I  flatly  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
him.  However,  he  told  a  rigmarole  story  about  his  being  so 
short  of  money,  that  if  he  was  obliged  to  remain  any  h)nger  in 
France,  he  would  not  have  enough  to  pay  his  passage  home, 
and  said  I  might  land  him  in  whatever  British  port  I  chose. 
Well,  I  t(x>k  him  on  board,  and  we  set  stfil.  At  first,  things 
went  pleasantly  enough  between  us  ;  for  he  was  a  clever  young 
man,  and  had  a  world  of  knowledge.  I  used  often  to  talk  to 
him  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  of  which  I  was  a  native,  and  al¬ 
ways  spoke  of  them  partially,  as  every  one  must  do,  who 
has  enjoyed  their  delightful  climate,  and  all  the  giiod  things 
which  they  abundantly  afford.  He  at  last  began  to  joke  with 
me  about  my  fondness  for  my  native  place,  which,  he  said, 
was  only  fit  for  the  habitation  of  bears  and  seals.  Now  it’s 
so  natural  for  a  man  to  love  his  country,  that  none  but  a  wretch 
would  try  to  put  him  out  of  conceit  with  it ;  and  I  should  nut 
be  surprised  to  hear  even  one  of  these  Spaniards  say,  that 
this  infernal  hole  of  a  town  was  the  finest  place  in  the  world. 

“  Well,  this  young  fellow’s  raillery  went  farther  every  day, 
and  began  to  cut  me  to  the  heoJt.  I  often  tossixl  about  in 
my  berth  for  hours  together,  thinking  on  his  sharp  jokes,  and 
wishing  to  death  tliat  I  had  the  power  of  answering  them  with 
effect,  and  luuidling  him  as  severely  as  he  did  me  ;  for  he  was 
easy  of  speech,  and  had  a  cool  temper ;  but  I  was  not  gifted 
in  eitlier  of  these  ways. 

“  One  day  at  dinner,  when  he  was  going  on  in  his  usual 
style,  1  lost  patience  altogether,  and  called  him  a  liar,  and 
threw  my  fi)rk  at  his  head.  He  turned  as  white  as  that  sheet 
of  papi*r  for  a  moment,  but  soon  recovered  himself,  and  did 
not  offer  to  touch  me.  I  grew  more  and  more  provoked ;  for 
1  had  hoped  that  he  would  strike  me,  and  so  give  me  a  fair 
reason  for  closing  upon  him,  and  choking  him,  or  beating  his 
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life  out.  I^ut  Bs  I  could  not  do  this  with  any  show  of  justice, 

1  ordered  him  forward  aiiione^  the  seamen,  forbidding  him,  at 
the  same  time,  ever  to  enter  the  cabin  again. 

“  He  obeyed  so  quietly,  that  my  miml  quite  misgave  me 
about  what  would  be  the  end  of  the  business ;  for  I  knew  he  i 
was  a  lad  of  spirit,  and  never  would  forgive  the  disgracetul  ii>-  j 
suit  I  had  put  up«>n  him.  That  afteminm  1  stuit  him  his  j 
trunk,  Riul  he  never  afterwards  came  farther  att  than  the 
main-mast.  He  used  to  remain  bel(»w  all  day;  but  generally 
made  his  appearance  upon  deck  when  it  got  dark,  and  sat 
there  in  deep  thought.  Often  at  night,  when  all  wen*  in  their 
berths,  except  myself  and  the  helmsman,  and  other  two  hands, 

I  have  observed  him  gazing  steadfastly  up<m  me  h»r  hours  to¬ 
gether.  This  l»ehavi»*ur  would  fill  my  mind  with  such  fearful 
forebtrdings,  as  kept  me  from  sleeping  when  my  watch  w  as 
over. 

“  We  got  into  port  after  a  tolerably  fair  passage.  We  ha<l 
scarcely  dn»pped  anchor  before  he  came  to  me,  as  I  stood  by 
the  cabin-<l(Hir,  ami  re<piested  to  know  how  much  he  owed  me 
for  his  passage  ;  adding,  that  I  ha«l  used  him  ver\’  ill,  since  he 
had  never  yet  siiul  any  thing  with  the  intention  of  hurting  my 
feelings  in  the  least  degree.  These  fair  warcds  threw  me  off 
my  guard ;  for  aft«*r  having  received  from  him  the  stim  <lue 
me,  I  foolishly  allowed  him  t»»  go  on  shore.  He  went  <lin’rt 
to  the  Custom-house,  and  informed  against  me.  \^’hether  he 
really  knew,  or  only  suspected,  that  1  had  pndubited  articles 
on  board,  the  devil  pturitaps  know’s  bt'st ;  but  Ik?  that  ns  it  may, 
th<*  officers  w'cre  alongside  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour. — 
The  short  ami  the  long  of  it  was  this — both  the  vessel  and 
cargo  were  seized. 

“  This  was  a  terrible  blow.  The  owners  owed  me  a  goml 
round  sum ,of  money ;  but  so  far  from  expecting  them  to  pay 
it,  I  felt  convinced  that  they  would  throw  me  into  jail,  when¬ 
ever  they  got  hold  of  me.  1  had  settled  my  wife  on  a  small 
place  in  the  Orkneys.  Part  e>f  its  price  was  paid,  and  tin*  re¬ 
mainder  had  now  bect)me  due ;  but  the  st'izitre  of  the  vessr'l 
at  once  deprived  me  of  those  mc'ans  of  making  up  the  sum 
that  I  hafl  cotmted  upon.  It  was  some  time  l)efore  I  fpiite 
knew  the  terribleness  of  my  misfortune ;  but  at  last  it  burst 
upon  me  like  a  hurricane — assailing  me  first  in  one  quarter, 
and  then  in  another. 

“  At  night  I  wandered  about  the  streets,  not  knowing  what 
to  do.  It  was  dark,  and  rainetl,  and  blew  hard ;  hut  I  <lid 
not  mind  the  weather.  In  passing  a  (h)or,  when?  there  was  a 
light,  I  saw  the  young  man  who  had  betrayed  me,  walking 
along  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  I  followed  him,  and  many 
a  time  could  have  kiuM'ked  him  over,  without  bt'ing  seen  by 
any  one  ;  but  I  desisted,  for  I  had  not  resolved  upon  what  sort 
of  revenge  I  was  to  take.  Revenge  I  determined  to  have, 
and  that  very  night  too.  At  last  he  w’ent  along  the  pier — I 
looked  rouiul  a  moment — every  thing  seemed  quiet — I  slippetl 
behind  him,  and  pushed  him  over.  The  tide  was  just  coming 
in,  and  the  dashing  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  the  wind, 
drowned  his  cries,  if  he  uttered  any.  I  heard  him  plunge — 
that  was  cn«)ugh  for  me. 

“  That  night  I  slept  at  a  mean  tavern.  I  did  not  sleep.  I 
lay  in  bed,  repenting  that  I  h»d  token  such  a  poor  revenge. 
He  has  only  been  choked  with  water,  thought  I,  and  the  like 
happens  to  many  an  honest  seaman. 

“  Next  moming,  on  going  to  my  window,  which  looked  to 
the  harl)or,  I  observed  a  great  crowd  of  people  gathered  round 
something,  but  could  not  see  what  it  was  for  their  heads.  I 
grew  «juite  dizzy,  and  began  to  tn:Tnble  all  over.  They  soon 
began  to  move  along 'the  street  below  me.  I  ran  back  from 
the  w'indow,  and  then  to  it  again,  four  or  five  times,  impelled 
by  a  drv’adful  curiosity,  which  I  feared  equally  to  resist,  and  to 
yield  to.  However,  I  got  a  glimpse  as  they  pass»‘d  along. 
His  head  was  sadly  mangled ;  but  I  did’nt  do  that,  you  know. 

“  I  was  well  convinced,  that  mv  only  safety  lay  in  making 
off  as  fast  as  possible ;  and  I  embarked  that  very  day  in  a 
sloop  bound  for  the  north  of  Scotland.  We  had  a  most  baf¬ 
fling  time  of  it,  and  it  appeared  doubly  so  to  me,  because  I 
was  continually  thinking  what  terrible  tidings  1  would  bring  to 
my  wife  and  children,  and  how  destitute  we  would  all  be. 

“  From  the  sl«)op,  I  went  on  board  another  vessel,  which 
carried  me  to  that  part  of  the  Orkneys,  where  my  family  were. 
Notwithstanding  the  dark  weight  that  lay  upon  my  mind,  I 
felt  a  pleasantness  of  heart,  when  1  saw  my  native  place  again. 
It  almost  set  me  a  crying,  and  I  thought  more  of  my  country 
than  ever,  when  I  reflected  upon  what  I  had  brought  myself 
to,  by  standing  up  in  its  defence. 

“  1  soon  broke  the  disastrous  intelligence  to  my  wife.  As 
wo  were  in  absolute  poverty,  I  found  it  necessary  to  ask  re¬ 


lief  from  my  father-in-law.  This  was  a  trjing  business,  for 
he  was  a  hanl  tynumical  man,  and  had  jUst  marrie<l  a  st'cond 
wife ;  however,  after  a  deal  of  pjirleying  ami  abuse,  Ik*  con¬ 
sented  to  take  my  family  into  his  «>wn  houst*,  provicled  they 
would  make  thems«*lves  us«*ful.  As  for  me,  he  said,  I  must 
shift  for  myself.  By  his  recommendation,  I  soon  got  a  berth 
on  board  a  small  vessel  bound  fi*r  New  York.  Fn>m  that 
port,  I  s)iili*d  in  a  ship  to  this  place  Havana.  A  mercantile 
htmse  lately  »»ff‘er«*d  me  tin*  charge  of  a  vt*ss«*l  destim**!  for  a 
very  unht'althy  part  of  the  NVest  Imlies,  which  I  imm«*diately 
acceptetl,  for  I  km'w  1  could  make  a  good  voyage  of  it.  But 
this  accursed  fever  has  moored  me  fast,  ami  death  will  soon 
make  all  things  S4|uan*.  Now  I  have  tokl  you  all  this  black 
story;  I  would  rather  the  whole  world  should  kiu)W  it,  tlian 
than  that  I  should  die.  Is  there  no  lH*lp ?  is  tlien*  no  power 
in  physic  ?  Uh,  it  would  Iw  nothing  t«>  founder  at  sea!  No¬ 
thing  comjmreil  walh  dying  in  this  gbioniy  delibemte  way. 
But  1  must  lH*gin  writing,  only  Fm  afraid  I’ll  not  be  able  to 
make  out  a  connected  letter.” 

“If  you  insist  up<m  writing  to  your  wife,”  said  I,  “  let  mo 
persiKide  you  to  tell  her  tndy  in  w  hat  state  you  iin*.” 

“  Nonsense,  nonsense,”  cried  1m>,  “  I’m  not  such  a  wretch. 

I  stippos*?  you  think,  lK*cause  1  pushml  a  devil  into  th»*  st'a,  1 
have  no  mercy  about  me  at  all.  Revenge  is  sw  t*t*t,  you  know. 

I  like  to  give  every  man  Ins  own  lu^ain,  lx*  it  gmal  or  evil ;  but 
I  would  not  harm  a  fly,  if  it  hud  not  injurtsl  me.  1  don’t 
want  to  kill  my  wife.  1  «lan*  say,  p<»or  girl,  her  stepmother 
makes  things  go  hard  enough  with  her  aln*udy.  1  will  tell 
her  I  am  very  well,  and  the  hope  of  s«*t?ing  me  again  w  ill  k*H*p 
alive  her  spirits.  You  hatl  better  go  away  now — I’ll  write 
l)est  alone,” 

After  in  vain  eiKleavt)ring  to  persuarle  him  to  defer  his  pur¬ 
pose  till  morning,  1  n’turnetl  ti»  my  own  apartment. 

My  first  thought,  when  1  nwukene<l  next  day,  was  about 
this  unfortunate  seaman,  and  I  calltHl  up  a  negro  man,  who 
iH'longed  to  the  house,  and  impiiretl  if  hr*  was  still  in  life. 

“  No,”  returned  the  m*gTo,  “  he’s  dead— rlead  sure  enough; 
I’ve  just  come  from  telling  them  to  make  his  coffin.  The  cof¬ 
fin-makers  like  to  s«*e  me — I  go  to  them  often,  fi>r  white 
massag  die  very  fu-t  now.  They  die  so  s»M»n,  that  my  ma$»a 
can’t  make  any  thing  »)f  them.  If  they  woubl  all  get  better 
and  stay  long  like  you,  it  would  answer  very  fine.”  I  asked 
at  w  hat  hour  he  died. 

“  Me  no  know  that,”  answert*d  tlie  negr«>.  “  NolxKly  was 
lK*si<le  him ;  but  it  could  not  Ik*  long  time  since,  for  I  h«*aixl 
him  fighting  hanl  w  ith  d'*nth,  and  wished  him  far  enotigh,  for 
bn'aking  my  sleep.  1  found  him  quite  stiff’  this  morning, 
with  a  sheet  of  pajMT  held  so  strong  in  his  luind,  that  1  h^l 
some  lulo  to  pull  it  out.  He  l>e  burierl  this  afternoon;  but 
we  no  know  where  his  friends  are ;  no  magna  w  ill  just  take 
him  out  to  the  grave  in  a  volant  alone  by  hims«*lf.” 

Kurly  next  morning,  the  sujM*rintendant  of  the  house  came 
into  my  r.Kim,  and  inform>*«l  me,  tliat  a  sick  gentleman  below 
wished  anxiously  to  speak  with  me.  1  imintxliately  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  the  apartment  of  the  stranger,  who  tiMik  no  no¬ 
tice  of  us  w  hen  we  entered,  for  he  ha<l  sunk  into  a  sort  of  le¬ 
thargic  slumtier.  His  fai’e  was  den<lly  pile,  ami  the  shaq>- 
ness  of  his  features  indicated  approaching  death.  My  attend¬ 
ant  having  ruus«-d  him,  and  mcntiotied  the  cause  of  my  visit, 
left  us  together.” 

“  I  am  informed,”  said  he,  endeavoring  to  raise  himself  up 
in  his  bed,  “  tliat  you  are  of  the  medical  profession,  and  I 
w  ish  to  ask  one  question,  w  hich,  for  the  sake  of  a  dying  man, 
I  conjure  you  to  answer  truly — Is  the  fever  under  which  I  now 
labor  infectious  ?” 

“  Assuredly  not,”  returned  I ;  “  I  never  8up[»o*ed  it  to  be 
so.” 

“  Thank  God !”  exclaimixl  he;  “  tlH*n  I  shall  yet  enjoy  a 
few  moments  of  comfort  before  I  die.  What  a  relief  this  in¬ 
formation  is!  I’oor  Maria,  you  will  still” - Here  he  shook 

with  agitation,  and  tears  Ix^gan  to  roll  down  his  clH*»*k8. 

“  I  owe  you  an  explanatiim  of  this  behaviour,”  said  he,  re¬ 
covering  himsc'lf  a  little;  “  since  you  have  rt*moved  an  uncer¬ 
tainty  which  has  hitlu'ito  incn“ased  the  disrjuiet  of  my  death 
lied.  I  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago,  from  Baltimore.  1  in¬ 
tended  to  have  commenced  business  in  this  town  as  a  nK*r- 
chant,  end  acctirdingly  brought  ahmg  with  me  a  daughter— an 
only  daughter.  Being  attacked  with  the  fever  almost  imme¬ 
diately,  1  was  conveyed  to  this  house,  for  I  liad  not  provided 
any  place  of  my  own.  My  daughter  lives  at  present  with  an 
American  lady.  Slie  has  come  to  see  me  twice,  against  my 
express  commands ;  and  I  have  ever  since  been  full  of  terror, 
lest  she  should  have  received  infection  in  the  courae  of  her 
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visit*.  But  you  toll  m«  this  cannot  be  ;  trusting  in  sarh  an 
assurance,  I  will  seiul  for  her — that  I  may  see  her  again  be¬ 
fore  I  die.” 

“  That  you  can  do  without  risk,”  said  I ;  ”  but  are  you  not 
too  ready  to  yield  to  des|Minding  thoughts  7” 

“  No,  no,  I  feel  something  hen*,”  returned  he,  lajnng  his 
hand  on  his  Ijreast ;  “  I  know  it  is — it  must  be  death.  Oh, 
that  the  Almighty  would  yet  grant  me  a  little  time  !  I  do  not 
ask  it  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  hcr'e.  ’Tis  hard  to  be  de¬ 
nied,  since  there  is  n<i  seltishness  in  my  p<*tition ;  but  perhaps 
I’m  mistaken.  Oh,  bewan^  b<*w  you  contract  any  ties  that 
will  bind  your  heart  to  this  eartli ;  our  parting  is  severe  enough 
without  them." - — 

He  turned  his  face  from  mo.  In  a  little  time  I  addressed 
him,  but  received  no  reply — for  he  was  dead. 

One  afternoon,  while  taking  my  usual  walk  round  the  court, 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  persons  speaking  in 
a  tone  of  altercation  and  entreaty.  In  a  little  time,  the  super- 
intendant  of  the  house  lo«»ked  from  the  door  of  one  of  the 
apartments,  and  asked  me  to  come  in. 

On  entering,  I  perceived  a  young  man,  seated  on  a  bed, 
half-dressed,  anti  in  the  act  of  putting  on  the  remaintler  of  his 
clothes.  He  was  much  enmeiated,  and  so  weak  that  he  trem¬ 
bled  exc.essively ;  but  his  mannt'r  evinced  a  degree  of  resolu¬ 
tion  and  impatience,  which  seemed  to  supply  the  place  of 
strength.  A  mulatto  woman  sU>od  ItNiking  at  him  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  astonishment  and  unconcern.” 

“  No  person  in  liis  senses  would  think  of  leaving  my  house, 
when  in  such  a  state,”  said  the  Bui>erintendant  to  me. 

I  inquired  if  the  young  man  was  delirious.  He  »)verheard 
me,  and  called  ont  fiercely,  “  No,  sir,  I  am  not  delirious — I 
know  what  I’m  about,  and  am  determined  to  do  as  I  please. 
I  have  given  reasons  for  my  conduct  already.” 

“  Rather  strange  ones,  though,”  said  the  superintendant  to 
me.  ”  This  morning  he  asked  how  much  he  owed  me  for  the 
time  he  had  been  in  this  house.  When  I  satisfied  him  on  this 
point,  he  said  he  must  go  away,  as  he  ha<l  scarcely  money 
enough  to  pay  what  was  already  due ;  now  I’ve  just  been 
telling  him.’’  “  Say  no  more,”  interrupted  the  young  man  ; 
*'  I  will  not  contract  debts,  when  I  have  no  possible  means  of 
paying  them.  A  friend  of  mine  has  a  ship  in  the  harbor — I 
will  go  on  board  of  Iwr,  and  die  there.” 

**  Whv,  it’s  not  worth  w'hile  moving,”  said  the  mulatto  wo¬ 
man,  ”  for  the  doctor  told  me  you  could  in)t  live  two  days. 
My  master  won’t  mind  the  exp<*n8<*  of  keeping  you  that  time, 
if  you  can  secure  him  against  the  charges  of  your  funeral.” 

“  I’eace,”  cried  the  superintendant;  “  Sir,  1  entreat  you  to 
remain  hen*  for  my  sake,  if  you  will  not  for  your  own.  The 
cretlit  of  this  house  would  bti  injured,  if  any  sick  person  left  it 
before  he  had  j)erfi*ctly  recovered.”  , 

”  I  am  of  that  opinion  too,”  said  I  to  the  young  man ; 
“  but  you  shall  never  be  under  obligations  you  cannot  cance*!, 
while  it  is  in  my  power  to  assist  you.  Allow  me  to  offer  my 
services  in  extricating  you  from  your  difficulties.” 

The  superinteiwlant  and  nurse,  perticiWng  that  he  had  aban¬ 
doned  his  intention  of  immetliately  removing,  left  the  room, 
and  I  again  askinl  if  I  could  bo  useful  to  him  in  any  way. 

“  A  few  days  ago,”  said  he,  “  your  generous  offers  would 
have  proved  valuable  beyond  all  description  ;  and  I  would  in¬ 
stantly  have  accepted  of  tliem.  But  now’  they  art*  of  no  avail, 
unless  they  could  be  made  the  ineans  of  pm-chasing  life. 
Were  that  grantt'd  me,  I  would  soon  have  it  in  my  jMjwer  to 
Btep  into  the  enjtiyment  of  perfect  happuiess.  But  1  will  tell 
you  my  unfortunate  story : — 

“  I  arrived  in  tliis  town  about  three  weeks  ago,  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  w’ere  I  have  hitherto  resided.  I  was  hi-ed  to  the  mer¬ 
cantile  business ;  but  as,  ow-ing  to  the  depressed  state  of  com¬ 
merce  that  has  lately  existed  throughout  America,  I  could  not 
procure  either  a  situation,  or  any  employment,  I  spent  my 
time  in  idleness,  and  at  last  fell  in  love  with  a  yimng  lady, 
who  also  Ijecnmc  attached  to  me.  Wo  wasted  away  our  hours 
in  each  other’s  company,  witliout  ever  thinking  seriously  of  the 
future.  When  my  destitute  state  hnp|)ened  to  force  itself  upon 
my  mind,  I  smothered  tlie  recollection  of  it,  by  building  cas¬ 
tles  in  the  air,  and  tiding  to  believe  that  some  piece  of  good 
fortune  awaiu*d  me. 

“  However,  I  was  eventually  roused  to  exertion,  by  the  death 
of  my  dear  one’s  mother.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  she 
was  obliged  to  leave  Philadelphia,  and  reside  with  a  rich  bro¬ 
ther,  who  lived  in  the  countrj-.  ^Ve  htul  no  longer  any  oppor- 
turat>-  of  seeing  each  other ;  and  tlie  ilistress  I  suffered  on  this 
account,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  misery  which  my  suspense 
would  be  the  means  of  inifacting  upon  her,  made  me  determine 


to  push  my  fortune  somew  here  abroad.  As  I  understood  some 
Spanish,  and  could  procure  a  few  letters  of  n*commendation 
to  persons  in  Havana,  I  soon  decided  upon  coming  here. 

“  Whenever  I  arrived,  I  hastenetl  to  call  upon  those  people 
to  whom  I  had  inlrtnluctions.  They  received  me  politely 
enough,  and  promis«*d  to  forward  my  views  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  at  the  same  time  encouraging  me  with  flattering  hopes. 
My  finances  w-erc  low  when  I  reached  this  city,  and  the  bril¬ 
liant  prospects  in  which  I  foolishly  indulged,  did  not  tend  to 
make  me  economical.  At  last,  I  began  to  perceive  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  limiting  my  expenses,  and  r«*tired  to  obscui-e  lodg¬ 
ings,  where  1  lived  in  the  narrowest  manner  possible. 

“  I  had  made  several  agreeable  acquaintances,  though  the 
suspense  and  anxiety  1  suffered,  made  me  intlifl'erent  about 
having  much  intercourse  with  them.  However,  there  was  a 
young  .‘Spaniard,  for  w  hom  I  felt  a  jiurticular  regard.  One 
evening,  he  called  at  my  rooms,  and  i-equested  me  to  acc  oni- 
pany  him  to  his  aunt’s,  that  he  might  introduce  me  to  some  of 
his  countiywomeri.  We  went  and  took  colfee  with  the  ladies, 
and  it  being  a  festival  of  tlie  chiurch,  it  was  agreed  that  wo 
should  go  to  the  public  ball,  that  takes  place  on  such  occa¬ 
sions. 

“  It  was  late  when  we  left  the  ball  room,  and  my  friend  and 
I  accompanietl  the  ladies  home.  Contrary  to  my  expectation, 
they  requested  us  to  enter  the  house,  and  pressed  the  matter 
so  strongly  tliat  we  complied.  We  had  not  sat  along,  when 
cards  were  proposed ;  but  I  took  alarm  at  this,  Ix'ing  well 
await?  of  tlie  expertness  of  the  Spaniards  in  plavnng  games  of. 
chanct*,  and  of  my  own  inability  to  cope  with  them,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  my  imiK‘i-fet?t  acquaintance  with  their  language.  I 
therefore  protesteil  against  remaining  any  longer,  but  without 
avail,  for  my  friend  and  the  ladies  opposed  every  thing  I  said. 

I  would  have  departed  notwithstandmg  all  this,  but  I  did  not 
know  the  way  home,  and  feared  to  risk  my  life  by  wandering 
alone  through  the  streets  of  Havana  at  midnight. 

“  We  accordingly  sat  down  to  cards,  and  1  lost  so  fast  that 
I  began  to  have  suspicions  of  unfair  play.  1  was  soon  stripped 
of  all  the  money  I  had  about  me,  but  my  friend  offered  to  be 
security  for  whatever  the  ladies  should  win  from  me.  When 
I  had  lost  a  large  amount,  we  rose  and  took  leave,  but  not  be¬ 
fore  some  warm  words  that  passed  b«*tween  us,  made  me  give 
him,  in  disdain,  a  promissory  note  for  the  sum  I  had  bor¬ 
rowed. 

”  Next  morning,  my  reflections  were  not  of  the  most  agifoa 
ble  kind,  for  my  finances  could  ill  support  the  encroachments 
which  tlie  preceding  night’s  play  had  made  ujwn  them.  After 
breakfast,  1  w-ent  to  the  coffee-house,  and  tliere  met  a  gentle¬ 
man  whom  I  had  seen  at  the  ball.  He  inquired  in  a  very 
significant  manner  for  the  laili<*s  I  had  esc«»rt«*d  there.  On  my 
requesting  an  explanation,  he  informed  me  that  they  w’ero  wc^- 
men  of  no  reputation,  and  that  the  young  Spaniard,  whom  I 
called  my  friend,  was  employed  by  them  to  entrap  strangers, 
and  bring  his  dupes  to  their  house,  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  cheating  them  at  cards,  or  obtaining  money 
from  them  in  a  more  licentious  way. 

”  This  infoi-mation  wounded  my  pride  as  deeply  as  my  losses 
at  cards  had  drained  my  purse ;  and  I  could  not  but  bitterly 
repent  that  I  had  given  a  promissory  note  to  one  who  so  little 
descn-t*d  my  confidence.  However,  as  things  could  not  be  re¬ 
trieved,  I  endeavoi-ed  to  forget  my  misfortunes,  and  went  to 
the  post-office  to  iu(]uire  if  there  were  any  letters  for  me.  I 
got  one  which  1  knew  frem  tlie  superscription  to  be  from  my 
beloved.  She  informed  me,  that  her  brother  having  died  sud¬ 
denly,  had  left  lK*r  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  concluded  by 
requi*sting,  that  I  would  return  to  Philadelphia  immediately, 
as  her  fortune  and  herself  were  now  at  my  disposiJ. 

“  The  perusal  of  this  letter  made  me  tremble  with  joy. 
Every  thing  around  mo  seemed  delightful,  and  I  even  began 
to  regard,  with  some  degree  of  complacency,  my  perfidious 
companion,  and  his  female  associates.  Having  learned  from 
the  coffee-house  books  that  a  vessel  had  just  cleared  out  for 
New  York,  1  immediately  went  on  board  of  her,  and  agreed 
wdth  the  captain  for  a  passage,  which  was  to  cost  me  nearly 
the  whole  sum  I  had  in  my  possession. 

”  On  my  return  home,  after  having  made  these  airange- 
ments,  I  suddenly  recollected  that  the  young  Spaniard  had  a 
bill  upon  me  for  such  an  amount,  that,  if  I  pawl  him,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  New  York.  The  agonies  I  felt, 
on  recalling  this  circumstance,  w'cre  succeeded  by  a  seven* 
struggle  between  love  and  honor.  If  I  left  Havana,  without 
discharging  my  debt,  my  unprincipled  associate  would  pro¬ 
claim  and  preve  me  a  villain  and  a  fugitive ;  but  if  I  remained 
and  answered  his  demands,  I  would  not  have  it  in  my  power 
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to  sail  for  tho  rnitod  States,  until  I  nH'eivtsl  remittances  from 
mv  friemls  tliere ;  ami  I  knew  that  1  could  honorably  discharge 
the  lK>nd  I  had  given,  by  sending  him  tho  sum  when  1  ivached 
Philadelphia. 

“  \'nn  may  easily  suppose  ln)w  this  conflict  ende<l.  I  went 
on  bojird  the  vessel,  which  was  to  sail  that  aftemo<»n,  ami  en¬ 
deavored  to  find  a  justification  of  my  conduct,  in  the  reflec¬ 
tion,  that  almost  no  p'rson  in  similar  circumstances  wtuild 
have  acted  tuherwise.  The  thoughts  of  the  happiness  that 
awaitetl  me,  had  little  effect  in  shortening  tlie  hours  that  were 
to  elapse  before  we  set  sail.  At  last,  to  my  great  joy,  the 
seamen  l)egan  to  heave  up  the  anchor.  I  sat  in  the  cabin, 
coiintinjj  the  turns  of  tlie  windlass,  and  inhaling  wi:h  delight 
favorable  bri*e7.e  that  blew  through  the  wimh)ws. 

“  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  captain  calUal  me  upon  dm  k. 
When  1  got  then',  I  saw  the  custom-house  boat  lying  along¬ 
side,  and  the  harlM)r-mastcr,  who  stood  in  her,  immediately 
demumletl  my  passport.  1  attem])ted  to  answer,  hut  my 
alarm  was  such,  that  1  could  not  speak.  He  then  addressml 
me  in  Knglish,  and  I  so  far  recoveied  myself  as  to  tell  him, 
that  I  had  no  passport,  being  ignorant  that  such  a  thing  was 
neccssarj-.  “  You  must  n*tum  ashore  tlien,”  s^itl  he,  “  1  must 
do  mv  dutv.”  I  pleaded  against  this,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
He  probably  considered  my  agitation  and  distress  as  proofs  of 
guilt  and  terror,  and  the  captain  himself  st'emed  anxious  to 
get  rill  of  me.  My  tninks  being  loweivd  into  tla'  lawit,  I  was 
obliged  to  follow,  and  the  harbour-master  ordered  his  men  to 
row  to  the  wharf. 

“On  reaching  it,  we  found  a  crowd  of  people  talking  tt)- 
gether,  and  among  them  I  recognized  the  young  Sfianiard. 
He  was  telling  the  others,  in  Spanish,  what  a  villain  I  was, 
and  how  1  had  attempted  to  run  away  without  paying  my 
debts.  As  the  harbor-master  had  no  accusation  against  me, 
he  merely  batle  his  men  put  my  trunks  on  the  whni-f,  and  went 
awav.  \Vhen  my  treacherous  assix'iates  jierceived  this,  he 
advanced  towards  me,  and  after  using  some  very  insulting  lan¬ 
guage,  demanded  payment  of  his  note.  My  feelings  wen*  at 
that  time  too  deep  to  show  themselves  externally.  I  opmed 
my  portmanteau,  and  counted  out  the  sum  into  his  hands,  and 
having  called  a  volonto,  drove  to  the  lodgings  which  1  hail  for¬ 
merly  occupietl. 

“  At  first  the  violence  of  my  resentment  against  the  author 
of  my  calamities  in  some  degree  prevented  the  invasions  of 
grief;  and  the  cruel  exposure  of  my  conduct,  which  he  had 
made  to  persons  who  were  ignorant  of  my  peculiar  situation, 
and  who  would  of  course  put  the  worst  constructions  upui 
every  thing,  stung  me  even  mere  than  the  disappointment  1 
had  sutl'en?d. 

“  Next  morning  I  made  inquiry  at  the  coffee-house,  and  at 
several  other  places,  if  any  vessel  was  soon  expected  to  sail 
for  the  United  States,  and  learned  that  there  would  be  one  in 
less  than  a  week.  My  next  business  was  to  raise  money  to 
pay  my  passage.  I  tried  various  plans  without  success,  till  at 
last  overcome  with  fatigue  aud  misery,  I  fell  sick,  and  having 
no  one  to  attend  me  at  my  lodgings,  was  conveyed  to  this 

(house  of  disease.  I  am  aware,  that  death  w  ill  soon  put  a  pe- 
riotl  to  my  agonizing  regrets,  but  you  may  well  suppose,  that  I 
am  little  prt'pari'd  to  meet  it ;  for  the  happiness  w  liich  the  fa¬ 
tal  incidents  just  rolated  have  bereft  me  *)f,  appears  to  grow 
^  more  and  more  desirable  as  life  ebbs  aw’ay,  and  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  possession  of  her,  whom  I  shall  never  see  again,  to  an 
assurance  that  I  should  henceforth  abide  in  the  company  of 
blessed  angels.” 

My  health  Ix'ing  now  re-established,  I  left  the  sick-house 
^  the  following  day.  However,  previous  to  my  departim*,  I 
i  was  informed  of  tho  death  of  this  young  American,  and  could 
not  but  reflect,  with  gratitude,  upon  any  proservation  from  the 
1  fatal  eflects  of  a  pestilence,  which  daily  made  so  many  per- 
I  sous  its  victims. 

1  Girlhood. — Let  Lord  Byron  say  what  he  will  of  bread  and 

a  butter,  girlhood  is  a  Ijeautiful  season,  and  its  love — its  warm, 
f  uncalculating,  devoted  love — so  exaggerating  in  its  simplicity 
j  — so  keen  from  its  freshness — is  the  very  poetry  of  attachment ; 
■  after-years  have  nothing  like  it.  To  know  that  the  love  w'hich 
*  once  seemed  eternal  can  have  an  end,  destroys  its  immoitality ; 
and  thus  brought  to  a  level  with  the  beginnings  and  endings, 
the  chances  and  changes  of  life,  common-place  employments 
and  pleasures — and,  alas !  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous, 
there  is  but  a  step ;  our  divinity  turns  out  an  idol ;  we  are  grown 
f  too  wise,  too  worldly  for  our  fonner  faith,  ami  we  laugh  at  w’hat 
f  we  wept  bt'fore ;  such  laughter  is  more  bitter — a  thousand 
-  times  more  bitter,  than  tears. 
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THE  WISDOM  OF  LAUGHTER. 

BY  HOBACC  SMITH. 

**  Let  those  now  laugh  who  never  Uugh'il  before. 

And  those  who  always  laugh’d  now  laugh  the  more.” 

They  have  really  brought  pupp>t-shows  to  an  incredible 
perfection.  I  have  just  bi'en  gazing  upon  one  w  hich  infiniU’ly 
transcends  all  the  fantoccini,  pantomimes,  or  dramas  1  ever 
lieheld  ;  the  figurt's  ap|M‘aring  to  b»'  a*  tuaN'tl  by  human  pas¬ 
sions,  and  exhibiting  in  tlieir  looks,  gestun-s,  activity,  and 
earnestness,  such  manifold  tokens  of  mutual  compn>hension 
and  intelligence,  that  were  it  not  for  tin'  ridiculous  ucti«>ns 
they  an*  made  to  jH'iftinn,  oue  might  almost  swear  tlk'y  were 
rational  beings.  Bunch  ami  .Indy,  even  with  tlie  assistance 
of  the  Devil  and  Monk,  must  Is*  totally  su|n'rs4'«l»'«l  by  Uiis 
moiv  numerou.s  and  complete  exhibition  ;  and  yet  tin*  pupps'ts 
of  which  I  am  s|H'aking  an'  nothing  nioi>'  than  a  little  motli- 
fieil  earth,  of  so  brittle  and  fragile  a  nature,  that  they  were 
constantly  fretting  away  into  dust  in  tlh*  verv  midst  of  their 
dancing  and  struggling,  whi'ii  others  instantly  starttsl  up  in 
their  places,  cnps'ring  or  fighting  with  as  much  eagerness  ns 
their  predm'essors — so  that  Uh'  whole  pnge:int  was  constiuillv 
retH'wing  its  actors  without  tlie  smallest  change  or  intermis¬ 
sion  in  the  incessant  bustle  of  the  |N‘rformunce.  Here  anti 
there  uptui  elevated  sttnils  I  saw  a  few  figuivs  with  glittering 
baubles  upon  their  h^'ads,  who  s«>emed  ii«>t  only  miserable  but 
giddy  and  intoxicated  by  the  height  from  which  th*'y  Imiked, 
and  took  their  revenge  by  instigating  the  whole  latible  lie- 
neath  them  to  woiry  and  la'at  one  another  to  pieces,  which 
the  senseless  figures  set'inetl  m  enact  w  iili  a  most  prt‘[iosterous 
alacrity.  On  the  lower  la'iichi's  I  l>eheld  grave  anti  rovereml- 
ItNiking  seigniors  in  rolx's,  whoM*  heiuls  wen'  envelo|M‘d  in  tlie 
hair  of  some  animal,  most  ludicrously  curled  and  git'iisotl,  and 
w  ho  were  solemnly  pronouiH'ing  sentence  of  destnicsion  upon 
others,  while  they  themselves  wen*  p.  r|>etually  explmling  into 
similar  notliingness.  Hero  stnitti'd  a  gay  figuro  in  scarlet, 
who  had  not  only  sold  himss'lf  as  a  slave  for  the  honor  of 
wearing  a  little  gold  ornament  u{H>n  his  shoulders,  but  suf¬ 
fered  his  h«'ud  to  be  shot  at  as  a  target,  and  his  InHly  to  be 
usetl  as  a  slu'uth  for  bayonets,  for  the  amiable  privilege  of 
inflicting  the  same  treatment  upon  others.  Then*  I  la'ln'ld  a 
jHirtly  jM'rsonage  in  sable  roU*s,  wImi  took  money  from  his 
companions  for  pointing  out  to  them  the  way  to  the  skies, 
w  Idle  h*‘  himself  kept  constantly  wtUking  in  a  contrary  din*c- 
tion  :  and  in  various  quarters  I  contemplated  certain  old  pup- 
|>ets,  whom  I  t»K)k  to  lie  miners,  as  they  lalH>red  so  hanl  in 
piling  up  heaps  of  shining  oiv  that  it  sec*ini*<l  to  shorten  tlh-ir 
existence;  when  young  ones  ran  joyfully  up,  anti  liegan  kick¬ 
ing  about  the  masses  which  hail  U'en  so  painfully  arcumu- 
lateil.  1  cannot  attempt  a  des4'ription  of  all  the  faiiUisticol 
freaks  w  Inch  w  ero  exhibited ;  but  1  rep«'ut  that,  with  tin*  ex¬ 
ception  of  their  actions,  thi'se  ingenious  pupjs'ts  conducted 
themselves  so  exactly  like  rational  civatures,  tfiat  the  absurdity 
i»f  the  whole  scene,  together  with  tlie  contrast  of  thi'ir  stupen¬ 
dous  efforts  and  bubbl»*-like  existem^e,  occasioned  me  to  burst 
into  an  immoderaU'  fit  of  laughter. 

It  was  probably  some  such  nx'ditation  up«in  the  weakness, 
vanity,  anti  inconsistency,  the  gigantic  projects  anti  pigmy 
powers  of  man,  that  kept  DemtK'ritus  in  continual  laughter, 
luid  enabled  him  to  convert  both  kings  and  peasants  into  ma¬ 
terials  of  risibility.  Being  once  at  the  court  of  Darius,  when 
that  monarch  lost  liis  favorite  wife,  he  promised  to  restore  her 
to  life,  provided  they  would  give  him  tlie  names  of  thn.>e  men 
who  had  nt.'ver  known  atlverslty,  that  he  might  inscribe  them 
upon  her  tomb-stone  ;  and  U|mhi  the  princi*  lu'knowledging  the 
impossibility  of  complying  with  his  request,  he  asked  him, 
with  his  usual  laugh,  why  he  should  «*xp<*ct  to  escapi*  aHliction, 
when  not  one,  among  so  many  millions,  was  exempt  fr«»m  ca¬ 
lamity  1  Here  was  philosophy  as  well  as  laughter  ;  ami  in- 
(h'ed  I  doubt  whetlnT  there  be  any  wisdom  more  profound 
tlian  that  which  develofies  itself  by  oiur  risibli;  faculties.  This 
convulsion,  as  well  as  roas<»n,  is  pi*culiar  to  man,  and  one  may^ 
therofore,  fairly  assume  that  they  illustrate  and  Bynipathis* 
with  one  another.  Animals  wero  meant  to  ciy,  for  they  have 
DO  other  moile  of  expression ;  oihI  infants,  who  are  in  the 
same  predicament,  are  provided  with  a  similar  resource  ;  hat 
when  we  airivo  at  man's  estate,  (the  only  one  to  which  I  evet 
succeeded,)  both  the  sound  and  physiiignoniy  of  weeping  must 
be  admitted  to  he  altogether  brutal  and  irrational.  The  former 
is  i»ositively  uuacriptible,  and  we  should  never  utter  any  thtiy 
that  cannot  lie  committed  to  writing ;  and  as  to  a  lachry moM 
vi»age,  1  appeal  to  the  reader  whetlier  it  be  not  contemptible 
and  fish-like,  beyond  all  the  fascinations  of  Niobo  herself  to  re 
deem.  All  associations  connected  with  this  degradisig  pro 
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ce*8  are  hateful.  Perhaps  I  may  be  deemed  fastidiously  sen¬ 
sitive  upon  this  point,  but  I  confess  that  I  feel  an  antipathy 
towards  a  whale,  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  blubber ;  I  abo¬ 
minate  the  common  crier,  simply  on  account  of  his  name ;  I 
Would  rather  get  wet  through  than  seek  a  shelter  under  a 
Weeping  willow,  and  I  instinctively  avoid  a  birch  on  account 
of  certain  juvenile  recollections. 

“  But  hail,  thou  eoddess  fair  sad  free 

In  Heaven  yclept  Evphrosyne,” 

and  before  I  go  any  farther  let  me  observe  how  abundantly  the 
Pagan  heaven  was  provided  with  heart-easing  mirth ;  for,  be¬ 
sides  the  damsel  we  have  mentioned,  Venus  is  expressly  termed 
by  Homer  the  laughter- loving  queen  ;  the  whole  court  of  the 
immortals  was  often  thrown  into  fits  by  the  awkwardness  of 
Vulcan;  Jove  himself  was  so  fond  of  the  recreation  that  he 
even  laughed  at  lovers’  peijuries ;  and  Momus  the  jester, 
whose  province  it  w'as  to  excite  their  risible  faculties,  was  in¬ 
stinctively  repix'sented  as  the  son  of  Sleep  and  Night,  whereby 
we  are  taught  to  go  to  bed  betimes  if  we  wish  to  have  cheer¬ 
ful  and  hilarious  days.  But  in  this  our  sombre  and  anti-risi¬ 
ble  age,  it  has  rather  become  the  fashi(»n  to  attack  laughter, 
notwithstanding  the  cowardice  of  assaulting  a  personage  who 
is  obliged  to  be  constantly  holding  both  his  sides,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  incapable  of  other  s<*lf-defence  than  that  of  sniggering  at 
his  assailants.  I  am  too  old  for  laughing,  they  tell  me ;  but  it 
is  by  laughing  that  I  have  lived  to  grow  old,  and  they  may  as 
well  take  my  life  itself  as  that  whereby  I  live.  “  Laugh  and 
grow  fat,”  may  be  a  questionable  maxim,  but  “  laugh  and  grow 
old  ”  is  an  indisputable  one ;  for  so  long  ns  we  can  laugh  at  all, 
we  shall  never  die  unless  it  l>e  of  laughing.  As  to  performing 
this  operation  in  one’s  sleeve,  it  is  a  base  compromisi^ ;  no 
more  comparable  to  the  original  than  is  a  tceth-«lisplaying 
simper  to  that  hilarious  roar  which  shakes  the  wrinkles  out  of 
the  heart,  and  frightens  old  Time  fri)m  advancing  toward  us. 
Fortune,  Love  and  Justice  an?  all  painti*d  blind ;  they  can 
neither  see  our  smiles  nor  frow-ns.  Fate  is  deaf  to  the  most 
pathetic  sorrows  :  we  cannot  mend  our  destined  road  of  life 
with  a  pavior’s  sigh,  nor  drowm  care  with  tears.  Let  us  then 
leave  growling  to  wild  Ix’asts,  and  croaking  to  the  ravens,  in¬ 
dulging  freely  in  the  rationality  of  laughter :  which,  in  the 
first  place,  is  'reducible  to  writing — Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha !  and  shoidd 
always  be  printed  with  thrt'e  capital  letters,  and  a  prop  of  a.1- 
miration  betweim  each  to  prevent  its  bursting  its  sides.  (The 
very  hien>glyphic  makes  one  snigger,  so  festive,  social,  and 
joyous  is  its  character.)  And,  swondly,  its  delicious  alchemy 
not  only  converts  a  tear  into  the  quintessence  of  merriment, 
and  makes  wrinkles  themselves  expressive  of  youth  an<l  frolic, 
but  lights  up  the  dullest  eye  with  a  twinkle,  and  throws  a  flash 
of  sunshine  over  the  cloudiest  visage,  while  it  irratliates  and 
embellishes  the  m«)st  beautiful.  Including  thine,  r»‘ader,  in  the 
latter  class,  I  counsel  thee  to  give  the  experiment  a  frerjuent 
trial. 

It  just  occurs  to  me  that  I  ought  to  have  begun  my  essay 
with  a  definition  of  laughter  and  an  argute  inquiry  into  its 
causes  ;  but  it  will  come  in  as  well  at  the  end,  and  perhaps  a 
kyateronprotcron,  in  itself  a  common  provocative  of  risibility, 
is  more  appropriate  than  any  methodical  airangement.  Lastly 
and  imprimis,  then,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  wit, 
which  has  been  termed  the  unexpected  discovery  of  resem¬ 
blance  between  ideas  supposed  dissimilar,  has  any  tendency  to 
excite  the  giggling  faculties.  Quite  the  contiT.r\’ ;  it  elicits 
only  the  silent  smile  of  the  intellect — on  w'hi«  h  account  (what¬ 
ever  my  writings  may  testify  to  the  contrary)  I  have  no  great 
regard  for  wit,  for  I  love  to  laugh  with  all  my  heart  and  none 

of  my  head.  Humor,  tlierefore,  I  deem  preferable  to - 

but  I  am  not  proceeding  systematically.  W ell,  then,  this  con¬ 
vulsion  is  of  three  difierent  kinds.  Animal  laughter,  which 
may  be  produced  by  tickling,  or  by  that  happy  and  healthy  or¬ 
ganization  which  ot'casions  a  Cfnistant  flow  of  the  animal  spi¬ 
rits.  Unnatural  laughter,  which  sometimes  accompanies  tJio 
triumph  of  the  most  malignant  passions,  or  bursts  out  upon  any 
unexpected  change  of  fortune,  or  assumes  that  ghastly  smile 
or  “jealous  leer  malign,”  designated  tlie  Sard»)nic  grin,  not, 
as  a  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance  supposed,  from  the  Sar- 
dones  or  pi*ople  of  Roussillon,  but  from  tlie  involuntarj  hys¬ 
terical  afiectiitn  pnaluc^i  by  eating  that  species  of  ranunculus 
called  the  Herlwi  Sordonia.  And  lastly,  (for  the  si'cond  time,) 
Sentimental  laughter — acompouml  operation,  emanating  joint¬ 
ly  or  separately  from  the  head  or  heart,  and  whose  basis  seems 
to  be  a  union  or  rather  opposition  of  suitableness  in  the  same 
object,  or  any  unexpected  ludicrous  combination.  I  shall  not 
notice  tlie  subdivision  ot  sympathetic  laughter,  which  is  a  mere 
infection  ;  or  of  that  which  is  stimulated  by  the  consciousness 


that  we  ought  not  to  laugh,  which  gives  a  poignant  zest  to  the 
ebulition,  and  reminds  one  of  that  j»rnfligate  lover  of  pig,  who 
wrished  he  had  been  born  a  Jew,  that  he  might  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  eating  pork  and  sinning  at  the  same  time. 

Talking  of  incongruities  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  steamboat, 
and  of  a  conversation  between  two  parties,  one  conversing  of 
their  children,  the  other  settling  the  ingredients  of  a  wedding 
dinner,  whose  joint  collotjuies,  as  I  sat  Ixnween  them,  fell  up¬ 
on  my  ear  in  the  following  detached  sentences  :  “  Thank  Hea¬ 
ven  !  my  Sally  is  blessed  ■-■—with  a  calf’s  head  and  pig's 
face.” — “  Well,  if  I  should  have  another  baby,  I  shall  have  it 
immediately  -  — skinned  and  cut  into  thin  slices.” — “  1  do 
love  to  see  little  Tommy  well-dressed— ——-in  the  fish-kettle 
over  a  charcoal  fire.” — “  To  behold  the  little  dears  dancing  be¬ 
fore  ont' - in  the  fiying-pan.” — “  And  to  hear  their  inno¬ 
cent  tongues - bubble  and  squeak.” — “  My  eldest  girl  is 

accomplished - with  plenty  of  sauce.” — “  I  always  see 

the  young  folks  put  to  l>ed  myself - and  smotheied  in  on¬ 

ions.” — “  And  if  they  have  been  very  good  children,  I  inva- 
ri»d)ly  order - the  heart  to  be  stufled  and  roasted,  the  giz¬ 

zard  to  be  peppered  and  deviled,  and  the  sole  to  be  fried.” 

Bn)ken  metaphors  are  not  less  laughable  than  these  ludic¬ 
rous  games  of  cross-purposes  ;  and  the  risible  public  are  much 
indebted  to  the  Editor  of  a  loyal  j»mrnal,  who  lately  informed 
them  that  the  Radicals,  by  throwing  oil’  the  musk,  had  at  last 
shown  the  cloven  foot;  congratulated  his  readers  that  the  hy- 
dra-heatl  of  faction  had  received  a  good  rap  upon  the  knuckle  s ; 
and  maintained  that  a  certain  Reformer  was  only  a  hypen-riti- 
cal  pretender  to  charity,  who,  w  henever  he  saw  a  beggar,  put 
his  hands  in  his  breeches  pocket,  like  a  crocodile,  but  was 
(•Illy  actuated  by  ostentation.  While  we  are  upon  this  subject, 
let  us  not  forget  our  obligations  to  the  countrv'  curate  who  de¬ 
sired  his  flock  to  admire  tlie  miraculous  force  which  enabled 
Sampson  to  put  a  thousand  Bhilisfines  to  tlie  swonl  with  the 
jaw-bone  of  an  ass  ;  nor  let  us  pass  over  the  worthy  squire, 
who  iH'ing  asked  by  his  cook  in  what  way  the  sturgeon  should 
be  dressed,  w'hich  he  liiul  received  as  a  present,  desired  her  to 
make  it  into  a-la-mode  liecf ;  and  upon  another  occasion,  when 
interrogateil  whether  he  would  have  the  mutton  boiled  or 
roasted,  or  how  ?  replied,  “  slow — and  let  it  be  w’ell  done.” 

If  the  classical  reader  ever  improved  himself  when  a  school¬ 
boy  by  composing  nonsense  verses,  it  is  possible  that  prose  of 
the  same  description  may  produce  a  similar  result,  of  which 
this  essay  may  be  considered  an  experiment.  I  know  not  a 
nobler  or  more  naif  self-inilogy  than  that  expressed  by  Scar- 
ron  when  on  his  death-l>ed.  lie  exclaimed  to  his  weeping  do¬ 
mestics,  “  Ah,  you  will  never  cry  half  so  much  as  I  have  made 
you  laugh ;  ”  and  were  I  on  the  point  of  bidding  adieu  to  the 
public  as  a  scribbler,  I  should  not  desire  a  prouder  epitaph 
than  to  be  truly  enabled  to  repeat  the  same  phrase.  In  the 
mean  time  I  do  most  seriously  and  sadly  exhort  my  readers  to 
l)e  comical ;  admonishing  them,  that  in  these  gloonty  and  puz¬ 
zling  times,  when  the  chances  are  three  to  two  against  the 
landlord,  when  the  five  per  cents,  are  fours,  and  things  in 
gent'ral  at  sixes  and  sevens,  a  hearty  and  innocent  laugh  is  the 
most  eft’ectual  way  to  take  care  of  number  one. 


PAGE’S  SONG . Bt  Wm.  Kennedy. 

The  Baron  is  lord  of  a  royal  domain. 

With  many  good  lances  his  rights  to  maintain. 

And  gallant  alike  at  the  battle,  or  board. 

He  drains  the  last  flaggon,  he  draws  the  first  sword ; 

But,  fur  above  all,  he’s  the  sire  of  a  maid. 

Whose  glance  dims  the  flash  of  the  Baron’s  best  blade. 

I  serve  not  the  Baron — I  wait  at  the  call 
Of  his  beautiful  daughter  in  bi>wer  and  hall ; 

Aroused  to  the  chase,  by  her  palfrey  I  stand. 

With  hemnd  at  my  foot,  I  with  hawk  on  my  hand. 

And  in  festival-hours,  the  auty  is  mine, 

To  strike  the  glad  harp,  and  present  the  red  wine. 

When  near  her,  a  thousand  thoughts  whirl  through  my  brain. 
Sometimes  full  of  pleasure,  sometimes  full  of  pain ; 

I  mark  i>n  the  goblet,  the  print  of  I.  r  lip, 

And  kiss  it  away,  as  in  secret  I  sip ; 

Yet  1  tremble  to  touch  but  her  glove,  and  I  sigh, 

Like  a  sad  stricken  deer,  when  her  wooers  are  nigh. 

Ah  !  loud  were  the  jest  from  the  knight  to  the  squire, 

Did  tltey  hear  how’  a  p<M»r  silly  page  dare  aspire ; 

But  bound  shall  my  soul,  like  a  shaft  from  the  bow. 

Ere  one,  on  the  broad  earth,  that  secret  shall  know ; 
Though  hard  still  I’ll  think  it,  that  beauty  should  prove 
The  prize  of  high  fortune,  and  not  of  true  love. 
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CLKOPATRA  EMBARKING  ON  THE  CYNDUS. 

BY  T.  K.  HERVEY. 

Flutes  in  the  sunny  air, 

Anil  harps  in  the  purphyry  halls, 

And  a  low,  deep  hum,  like  a  jH'ople’s  prayer. 

With  its  hcait-hrcathed  swells  and  falls  ! 

And  an  echo  like  tlw?  desert’s  call. 

Flung  hack  to  tlie  sounding  shores! 

And  the  river’s  ripple,  heard  through  all, 

As  it  plays  with  the  silver  oars  ! 

The  sky  is  a  gleam  of  gold 
And  the  amber  bivezes  float 
Like  thoughts  to  be  dreamed  of,  but  newr  told. 

Around  the  dancing  boat ! 

She  has  stepped  on  the  burning  sand ! 

And  the  thousand  tongues  are  mute  ! 

And  the  Syrian  strikes,  with  a  trembling  hand. 

The  strings  of  his  golden  lute  ! 

And  the  Ethiop’s  heart  throbs  loud  and  hi«h 
Beneath  his  white  symar, 

And  the  Lybian  kneels  as  he  meets  his  eye. 

Like  the  flash  of  an  eastern  star  ! 

l^ie  gales  may  not  be  heard, 

Yet  the  silken  streamers  quiver. 

And  the  vessel  shoots,  like  a  bright-fflumed  bird. 

Away — down  the  golden  river. 

Away  by  the  lofty  mount ! 

And  away  by  the  lonely  shore ! 

And  away  by  the  gushing  of  many  a  fount, 

Whero  fountains  gush  no  m.ire  ! 

Oh !  for  some  warning  vision  there, 

Some  voice  that  should  have  spoken 

Of  climi's  to  Ih‘  laid  waste  and  bare, 

And  glad  young  spirits  broken ! 

Of  waters  dried  away. 

And  the  hope  and  lieauty  blasted! 

That  scenes  so  fair  and  hearts  so  gay. 

Should  be  so  early  wasted ! 

CARTOrCHE, 

THE  HAND  IT  OK  THE  FKENCH  C  A  PIT  At.. 

BY  THI  AUTHOR  OF  ‘  THE  YELLOWPLUSH  CORRESPONDENCE,’  ‘  MESIOIRS 
OF  MAJOR  GAHAGAN,’  AC. 

The  lives  of  great  men  can  never  bo  too  much  studieil,  and 
in  consequence  can  never  be  out  of  place.  Having  no  better 
news  for  the  week,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  confiding  to  you  I 
the  biography  of  a  celebrated  individual,  whose  his'  ory  1  have 
been  studying  for  the  lu«t  two  or  three  days. 

Madame  Sevigne  has  given  a  very  lively  account  of  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  Monsieur  Louis  Dominique  Cartouche,  and  in  many 
other  contemporary  records,  his  name  is  mentioned  with  aj>- 
plause:  in  the  present  rage  for.Iack  Sheppards,  Oliver  Twists, 
and  Newgate  literature  in  general,  it  is  pleasant  to  look  abroad 
for  histories  of  similar  tendency,  and  to  find  that  virtue  is  cos¬ 
mopolite  and  exists  among  wixxlen-shoed  I’npists,  as  well  as 
honest  Church  of  England  men. 

Louis  Dominique  was  born  in  a  quarter  of  Paris  called  the 
Courtelle,  says  one  historian,  whose  work  lies  befon'  lU'/ — 
bom  in  the  Courtelle,  and  in  the  year  1693 — another  biogra¬ 
pher  asserts  that  he  was  born  two  years  later  in  the  Marais — 
of  respectable  parents  of  course.  Think  of  the  talent  tliat  (»ur 
two  countries  prixluced  about  this  time!  Marlborough,  Villars, 
Marroquin,  Turpin,  Boilcau,  Dryden,  Swift,  Addison,  Molieiv, 
Racine,  Jack  Sheppard,  and  Louis  Cartouche,  all  famous 
within  the  same  twenty  years,  and  fighting,  writing,  robbing, 
a  I'envie! 

Well,  Marlborough  was  no  chicken  when  he  began  to  show 
his  genius ;  Sw'ift  was  but  a  dull,  idle,  collcge-lad,  hut  if  we 
read  histories  of  some  other  great  men  mentioned  in  the  above 
list — I  mean  the  thieves  especially — we  shall  find  that  they  all 
commenced  very  early ;  they  shewed  a  passion  for  their  ait  ns 
little  Raphael  did,  or  little  Mozart,  and  the  history  of  Car¬ 
touche’s  knaveries  begin  almost  with  his  bri*eches. 

Dominique’s  parents  sent  him  to  school  at  the  college  of  Cler¬ 
mont,  (now  Louis  le  Grand)  and  although  it  has  been  discover¬ 
ed  that  the  Jesuits  who  diri'Cted  that  Ss'minary  advanced  him 
much  in  classical  or  theological  knowledge.  Cartouche,  in  re¬ 
venge,  shewetl  by  repeated  instances  his  own  natural  bent  and 
genius,  which  no  difficulties  were  strung  enough  to  overcome. 
His  first  great  action  on  record,  although  not  successful  in  the 
end,  and  tmetured  with  the  innocence  of  youth,  is  yet  highly 
creditable  to  him.  He  made  a  general  swoop  of  a  hundi'ed  and 
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twenty-eight  raps  bt'longing  to  his  companions,  and  disposed 
of  them  to  his  satisfaction,  but  as  it  w  as  disi'oveixHl  that  of  all 
the  youths  in  the  college  of  Clermont— ho  oiJy  was  the  pos^'s- 
sor  of  a  cap  to  sleep  in — suspicion  (which,  alas,  was  confirminl !) 
immeiliately  fell  upon  him,  anil  by  this  little  piece  of  youthful 
naivete,  a  scheme  pn.*ttily  conceived  and  smartly  perfunneil 
was  rendereil  naught. 

Cartouche  lind  a  wonderful  love  for  gixid  eating,  ami  put  all 
the  apple  w’umen  and  cooks  who  came  to  supply  the  little  stu¬ 
dents,  under  contribution.  Not  always,  however,  desirous  of 
robbing  tliese,  he  used  to  deal  with  them  iK'casionolly  «n  hon¬ 
est  principles  of  baiter — that  is,  whenever  he  could  get  hold 
of  his  schiNilfellows  knives,  books,  rulers,  or  play  things,  which 
he  used  fairly  to  exchange  for  tart*  anti  gingerbread. 

It  siHjmetl  as  if  the  Presiding  Genius  of  Evil  was  determin- 
e<l  to  patronize  this  young  man— for  bi*fort*  he  had  bt'en  long 
at  college,  and  «oon  after  he  had  with  the  gn^atest  dithculty 
escn]x?d  tmm  the  night-cap  scrape,  an  opportunity  occurretl  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  both  his  pro|>ensities  at  once, 
and  not  only  to  steal,  but  to  steal  sweatmeats.  It  happ«*ned 
that  the  Principal  of  the  college  receiviHl  some  pots  of  Nar- 
bonne  honey,  which  came  under  the  eye  of  Cartouche,  and  in 
which  that  young  gentleman,  as  sixin  as  ever  he  saw  them,  de¬ 
termined  to  put  his  fingers.  The  President  of  llw  college 
put  a-ide  his  honey  pots  in  an  apartment  within  his  own,  and 
to  which,  except  by  the  one  diuir  which  led  into  the  room 
which  his  Reverence  usually  occupied,  there  was  no  outlet. 
There  w  as  no  chimney  in  the  room  ;  the  windows  looked  into 
die  Court  too,  where  there  was  a  porter  at  night,  ami  whero 
nolnxly  passed  by  day — what  was  Caitoucho  to  do  7  for  havo 
the  honey  he  must. 

Over  this  charnlier  which  contained  what  his  soul  longed 
aftiT,  and  over  the  Piesidcnt’s  nxims,  there  run  a  sot  of  unoc¬ 
cupied  garrets,  into  which  the  dexterous  Cartouche  p'oetratinl, 
and  which  were  divided  from  the  riMims  below  according  to 
the  fashion  of  those  days,  by  a  w’t  of  largo  beams  which  reach¬ 
ed  across  the  whole  building,  niHl  across  which  rude  planks 
were  laid,  which  formed  the  ceiling  of  the  low'er  story  and  the 
floor  of  the  Tqqx'r.  Some  of  these  planks  did  young  Cartouch* 
remove,  and  having  descended  by  means  of  a  rojie,  tieil  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  others  to  the  neck  of  the  honey  ]>ots,  clirnlx'd  back  again- 
and  drew  up  his  prey  in  safety.  He  tlion  cunningly  fixeti  the 
plunks  again  in  their  old  pace*,  and  retired  to  gorge  liimsclf 
upon  his  booty. 

And  now  for  the  punishment  of  avai-ice! — Every  bixly  knows 
that  the  bivthren  of  the  onler  of  Jesus  are  bound  by  a  vow  to 
I  have  no  moro  than  a  certain  small  sum  of  money  in  their  pos¬ 
session.  The  principal  of  tlie  college  of  Clermont  hail  amas¬ 
sed  a  ceitain  sum  in  defiance  of  this  rule,  and  whero  do  you 
think  the  old  gentleman  had  hidden  it  ? — in  the  honey  pots  : 
as  Cai'toucho  dug  his  spixin  into  one  of  them,  he  brought  be¬ 
sides  u  quantity  of  golden  honey  a  couple  of  golden  Louis, 
which  with  ninety-eight  more  of  their  fellows  were  comforta¬ 
bly  hidden  in  the  pits.  Little  Dominique,  who  before  hail 
cut  quite  a  poor  figure  among  his  fellow-students,  now  appear¬ 
ed  in  as  fine  clothes  us  any  of  tln’in  could  boast  of,  ami  when 
asked  by  his  parents  on  going  home  how  ho  came  by  them, 
said  that  a  young  nobleman  of  his  school  fellows  had  taken  n 
violent  fancy  to  him,  and  made  him  a  pn^sent  of  a  couple  of 
his  suits.  Cartouche  the  elder,  gooil  man,  went  to  thank  the 
young  nobleman,  but  no  such  could  be  found,  and  young  Car¬ 
touche  disdained  to  give  any  explanation  of  his  manner  of 
gaining  the  money. 

Here  again  we  have  to  ivgrct  and  n*mark  the  inadvertence 
of  youth.  Cartimcho  lost  a  humln'd  Louis  for  what?  fora  pot 
of  honey  not  woi  th  a  couple  of  shillings.  Had  lie  fished  out 
tlie  pieces  and  raplaced  tiie  pot  ainl  the  hom'y,  he  might  have 
been  safe  and  a  respei^tuble  citizen  all  hi*  life  ofter — the  prin¬ 
cipal  would  not  have  dared  to  confess  the  loss  of  his  money, 
and  did  not  speak  ;  but  he  vowed  vengeance  against  the  steal¬ 
er  of  his  sweetmeats,  and  a  rigid  iM'arch  was  mode,  and  Car¬ 
touche  as  usual,  was  fixed  upm;  and  in  the  ticking  of  his  bed, 
lo!  there  were  found  a  couple  of  hom'y-pits!  From  this 
scrape  there  was  no  knowing  how  he  would  have  escaped  had 
not  the  President  himsi'If  been  a  little  anxious  to  hush  it  up, 
and  accordingly  young  Cartouche  was  m.Tde  to  disgorge  the  re¬ 
sidue  of  his  ill-gotten  gold-pieces.  Old  Cartouclie  made  up 
the  deficiency,  and  his  'son  was  allowed  to  remain  unpunished 
— until  the  next  time. 

This  you  may  fancy  was  not  very  long  in  coming,  and  though 
history  has  not  made  us  acquaint^  with  the  exact  crime  which 
Louis  Dominique  next  committed,  it  must  liave  lieen  a  serious 
one :  for  Cartouche,  who  had  borne  philosophically  all  ths 
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whippings  and  jmtii'^hiTients  which  wen*  administered  to  him  at 
college,  did  not  dare  tc)  face  that  one  which  his  indi^‘atit  fa¬ 
ther  had  in  pickle  for  him.  As  he  was  coming  home  from 
school  on  the  first  day  after  his  crime,  when  he  received  per¬ 
mission  to  go  abroad,  one  of  his  brothers,  who  was  on  the 
lo<}k-out  for  him,  met  him  a  short  distance  from  home,  and  told 
him  what  was  in  preparation,  w  hich  so  frightened  the  young 
thief  that  he  declined  retiiniing  h«>me  altogether,  and  set  out 
upon  the  wide  world  to  make  shift  for  himself  as  he  could. 

lJnd(»ul>ted  as  his  genius  was,  he  had  not  arrived  at  the  full 
exercise  of  it,  and  his  gains  were  by  no  means  equal  to  his  ap- 
pt'tite.  In  whatever  professions  he  tried — whether  he  joined 
the  gipsies,  which  he  did,  whether  he  picked  pockets  in  the 
Pont  Neuf,  which  occupation  history  also  attributes  to  him — 
Cart«>uche  was  always  hungry.  Hungry  and  nigged  he  wan¬ 
dered  from  one  ]>lace  and  profession  to  another,  and  regn*tted 
the  honey-pots  at  Clermont,  and  the  comfortable  Soup  and 
Bouilli  at  home. 

Cartouche  had  an  uncle,  a  kind  man,  w’ho  was  a  merchant, 
and  had  dealings  at  Rouen.  One  day  walking  on  the  quays  of 
that  city,  this  gentleman  saw  a  very  miserable,  dirty,  starving 
lad,  who  had  just  made  a  pounce  upon  some  bones  and  turnip 
peeling  that  had  bi^en  fiung  out  on  the  quay,  and  was  eating 
them  as  grc*edily  as  if  they  had  bi'cn  turkeys  any  truflles.  The 
worthy  man  examined  the  lad  a  little  closer — O  heavens!  it 
was  their  run-away  I’nKligal,  it  was  little  Louis  Dominique! — 
The  merchant  was  touched  by  his  case,  and  forgetting  the 
night-caps,  tlie  honey-pots,  and  the  rags  and  dirt  of  little  Louis, 
took  him  to  his  arms,  and  kissed  and  hugged  him  with  the 
tenderest  affection.  Louis  kissed  and  hugged  too,  and  blul>- 
bered  a  great  deal — hi*  was  repentant,  as  a  man  often  is 
when  he  is  hungry,  and  he  went  home  with  his  uncle,  and 
his  peace  w’as  made,  and  his  mother  got  him  new  clothes  and 
filled  his  belly,  and  for  a  while  Louis  was  as  good  a  son  us 
might  be. 

But  why  attempt  to  balk  the  pnigress  of  genius?  Louis’s 
W’as  not  to  be  kept  down;  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  by  this 
time,  a  smart  hardy  young  fellow,  and  what  is  more,  desper¬ 
ately  enamoured  of  a  lovely  washeiwoman.  To  be  successful 
in  your  love,  as  Louis  knew,  you  must  have  something  more 
than  mere  flames  and  8i*ntiment — a  washer,  or  any  other  wo¬ 
man  cannot  live  upon  sighs  only,  but  must  have  new  gowns, 
and  caps,  and  a  necklace  every  now’  and  then,  and  a  fine  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  silk  st<K.'kings,  and  a  tn*nt  into  the  countiy,  or  to 
the  play — how  aiv  all  these  to  lie  had  without  money  ?  C’ar- 
touche  saw  at  once  that  it  was  impossible,  at.d  ns  his  father 
would  give  him  none  he  was  oblig(*d  to  look  for  it  elsewhere. 
He  took  to  his  old  coui’se,  and  lifted  a  purse  here  and  a  watch 
there,  and  found  morever  an  accommodating  gentleman  w  ho 
took  his  wares  off  his  hands. 

This  gentleman  introduced  him  into  a  very  select  and  agree¬ 
able  society,  in  which  Cartouche’s  merit  lH*gan  speedily  to  lx* 
recognised,  and  in  which  he  learned  bow  pleasant  it  is  in  life 
to  have  friends  to  assist  one,  and  how  much  may  be  done  by 
a  proper  division  of  labor.  M.  Cartouche,  in  foct,  formed 
part  of  a  ivgular  company  or  gang  of  gentlemen,  who  wei*e 
associated  together  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  law. 

Cartouche  had  a  lovely  young  sister,  who  was  to  be  mairied 
to  a  rich  young  gentleman  from  tlie  pnwinces.  As  is  the  fash¬ 
ion  in  France,  the  parents  had  arranged  the  match  among 
themselves,  and  the  young  people  had  never  met  until  just  be¬ 
fore  the  time  appointed  for  the  manaage,  when  the  bridegroom 
came  up  to  Paris  wnth  his  little  duds,  and  settlements,  and 
money.  Now  there  can  hardly  be  found  in  histoiy  a  finer  in¬ 
stance  of  devotion  than  Cartouche  now  exhibited.  He  w’cnt 
to  his  Captain,  explained  the  matter  to  him,  and  actually,  for 
the  good  of  his  country  as  it  were,  (the  thieves  might  be  called 
his  country)  sacrificed  his  sister’s  husband’s  projierty.  Infor¬ 
mations  were  taken,  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  w’as  recon- 
noilered,  and  one  night  Cartouche,  in  company  with  some 
chosen  friends,  made  his  first  nsit  to  the  house  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  The  people  were  gone  to  bed,  and  therefore,  for 
fear  of  disturbing  the  porter,  Cartouche  and  his  companions 
■pared  him  the  trouble  of  opening  the  door,  by  ascending  qui¬ 
etly  at  the  window.  They  arrived  at  the  room  where  the 
bridegroom  kept  his  great  chest,  and  set  industriously  to  work 
filing  and  picking  the  locks  which  defended  the  treasuri'. 

The  brill  •groom  slept  in  the  next  room,  but  however  ten¬ 
derly  Cartouche  and  his  workmen  handled  their  tinils,  from 
fear  of  disturbing  his  slumbers,  their  lienev  ilent  design  was 
di^appointeil,  fur  awaken  him  they  did ;  and  gently  slipping 
out  ot'  bed  he  came  to  a  place  where  he  hod  a  complete  view 


of  all  that  was  gointr  on.  He  did  not  cry  out  or  frighten  him¬ 
self  sillily,  hut  on  the  contrary,  contented  himself  with  watch¬ 
ing  the  countenances  of  the  robbers,  so  that  he  might  recog¬ 
nise  them  on  another  occasion,  and  though  an  avaricious  man, 
did  not  feel  the  slightest  anxiety  about  his  money-chest,  for 
the  fact  is  he  had  removed  the  cash  and  papers  the  day  before. 

As  soon,  however,  as  they  hail  broken  all  the  locks  and 
found  the  nothing  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  chest,  he 
shouted  with  such  a  loud  voice,  “  Here,  Thomas,  .lohn,  Offi¬ 
cer,  keep  the  gate,  fire  at  the  rascals,”  that  they  incontinently 
taking  fright,  skipped  nimbly  out  of  the  window’,  and  left  the 
house  free. 

Cartouche  after  this  did  not  care  to  meet  his  brother-in- 
law,  but  eschewed  all  such  occasions  in  which  the  latter  was 
to  be  present  at  his  father’s  house.  The  evening  before  the 
maiTiage  came,  and  then  his  father  insisted  upon  his  appear¬ 
ance  amongst  other  relatives  of  the  bride’s  and  bridegroom’s 
family,  w’ho  were  all  to  assemble  and  mtike  mei’ry.  Car¬ 
touche  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  brought  with  him  one  or  two 
ot  his  companions,  who  had  been,  by  the  way,  jiresent  in  the 
affair  of  the  empty  money-boxes.  Cartouche  never  fancied 
that  there  was  any  danger  in  meeting  his  brother-in-law,  for 
he  had  no  idea  that  he  had  been  seen  on  the  night  of  the  attack, 
but  with  a  natural  modesty  w’hich  did  him  really  credit,  he 
kept  out  ot  the  young  bridegroom’s  sight  as  much  as  he  could 
and  showed  no  desii’o  to  be  presented  to  him.  At  supper, 
however,  ns  he  was  sni  aking  stealthily  down  to  a  side-table, 
his  fulher  shouted  aftir  him,  “  Ho,  Dominique,  come  hither, 
and  set  ojiposite  your  brother-in-law  !”  which  Dominique  did, 
his  friends  tollowing.  The  bridegroom  pledged  him  very 
gracefully  in  a  bumjier,  and  was  in  the  act  of  making  him  a 
pretty  speech,  on  the  honor  of  an  alliance  with  such  a  family, 
and  on  the  pleasures  of  brother-in-lawshij)  in  general,  when 
looking  in  his  face — ye  Gixls !  ho  saw  the  very  man  who  had 
been  filing  at  his  money-chest  a  few  nights  ago !  By  his  side 
too,  sati*  a  couple  more  of  the  gang — the  poor  fellow’  turned 
deadly  pale  and  sick,  and  seting  his  glaifs  down,  ran  quietly 
out  of  the  room — for  he  thought  he  was  in  company  of  a  whole 
gang  of  robbers.  And  when  he  got  home,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  elder  Cartouche  himself,  humbly  declining  any  connection 
with  his  family. 

Cartouche  the  elder,  of  course  angrily  asked  the  reason  of 
such  an  ahnipt  dissolution  of  the  engagement,  and  much  to  his 
horror  he  heanl  of  his  eldi  St  son’s  doings.  “You  would  not 
have  me  marry  into  such  a  family  ?”  said  the  ex-bridegroom. 
And  old  Cartouche,  an  honest  old  citr/.en,  confessed  with  a 
heavy  heart  that  he  would  not.  What  was  he  to  do  with  the 
lad  ? — he  did  not  like  to  ask  fora  letter-ile-cachet  and  shut  him 
up  in  th  *  Bastile — he  detertnined  to  give  him  a  year’s  disci¬ 
pline  at  the  Monastery  of  Saint  Lazare. 

But  how  tocatch  the  young  gentleman?  Old  Cartouche  knew 
that  were  he  to  tell  his  son  of  the  scheme,  the  latter  would 
never  olx'y,  and  therefon*  he  determined  to  lie  very  cunning. 
He  told  Dominique  that  hi*  was  about  to  make  a  heavy  bar¬ 
gain  w’ith  the  Fathers,  and  should  requiiv  a  witness ;  so  they 
stepped  into  a  carriage  together,  and  drove  unsusjx’Ctingly  to 
the  Rue  St.  Denis;  but  when  they  arrived  near  the  Convent 
Cartouche  saw  several  ominous  figinvs  gathering  round  the 
coach,  and  felt  that  his  fate  was  sealed.  However,  he  made 
as  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  carriage  drew 
up,  and  his  father  descended,  and  bidding  him  to  wait  for  a 
minute  in  the  coach,  promised  to  return  to  him.  Cartouche 
looked  out — on  the  other  side  of  the  w’ay  half  a  dozen  men 
were  posted,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  aiTesting  him. 
Cartouche  now  pi'rformed  a  great  and  celebrated  stroke  of 
genius,  which,  if  he  had  not  bi'en  pn<fi*ssionallv  employed  in 
the  morning,  he  never  could  have  executed.  He  had  in  his 
pocket  a  piece  of  linen  which  he  had  laid  hold  of  ot  the  door 
of  some  shop,  and  from  which  he  quickly  tore  three  suitable 
strips — one  he  tied  round  his  head  aftei  the  fashion  of  a  night¬ 
cap,  a  second  round  his  waist  like  an  apron,  and  w’ith  the 
third  he  covered  his  hat,  a  round  one  with  a  large  brim.  His 
coat  and  his  p>rlwig  he  left  bi*hind  him  in  the  carriage,  and 
when  he  stepped  out  from  it  (which  he  did  without  asking  the 
coachman  to  let  down  the  steps,)  he  bore  exactly  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  cook’s  boy  carrying  a  dish,  and  with  this  he  stepped 
through  the  exempts  quite  unsuspected,  and  bade  adieu  to  the 
Lazarists  and  his  honest  father,  who  came  out  speedily  to  seek 
him,  and  was  not  a  little  annoyed  to  find  only  his  hat  and  wig. 

With  that  hat  and  wig,  Cartouche  lelt  home,  father,  friends, 
consi'ience,  remorse,  society  behind  him.  He  discovered,  (like 
a  great  number  of  other  philosophers  emd  poets,  when  they 
have  committed  rascally  acdous)  that  the  world  was  all  going 
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wrong,  and  he  qunrr.dod  with  it  outright.  One  <»f  the  first  sto¬ 
ries  told  of  the  illustrious  Cartouche,  when  he  hecnnu*  profi's- 
sionaiiy  and  openly  a  rohlier,  rt'dounds  highly  to  his  cmlit, 
and  shows  that  he  knew  how’  to  take  advantage  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  how  iinirh  he  had  improved  in  the  course  ol  a  very 
few  years*  experience.  His  courage  and  ingenuity  wero  vastly 
atlniiretl  hy  his  friends ;  so  much  so,  that  one  day  the  captain 
of  the  band  thought  fit  to  compliment  him,  and  vowed  that 
when  he  (the  captain)  died.  Cartouche  would  infallibly  lie 
calletl  to  the  C(»ntmand  in  chief.  This  conversation,  so  flat¬ 
tering  to  Cartouche,  was  carrit'd  on  between  the  two  gentle¬ 
men,  as  they  were  walking  one  night  on  the  quay  by  the  side 
of  the  Seine — C’aitouche,  w  hen  the  captain  made  the  last  ri*- 
mark,  blushingly  proteste»l  against  it,  and  pleaded  his  extreme 
youth  as  a  reason  why  his  comnules  could  never  j»ut  entire 
trust  in  him.  “  I’shaw,  man,”  said  the  captain,  “  thy  youth 
is  in  thy  favor ;  thou  wilt  live  only  the  longer  to  lead  thy  troops 
to  victory.  As  for  strength,  bravei-y  aiul  cunning,  wert  thou 
as  old  as"  Methusaleh  thou  couldst  not  Ik*  InUter  provided  than 
thou  art  now  at  eighteen.”  What  was  the  reply  of  Monsieur 
Cartouche? — he  answeivd  notbywonls,  but  by  actions.  Draw¬ 
ing  his  knife  from  his  girdle,  he  instantly  dug  it  into  his  cap¬ 
tain’s  left  siile  near  his  heart  as  possible,  and  then  seizing  that 
imprudent  commander,  precipitaUal  him  violently  inti>  the  wa-  ’ 
tors  of  the  S«nnc,  to  keep  company  with  the  gudge»)ns  and 
river-gods.  When  he  returned  to  the  band  and  rec»)unted  how’ 
the  captain  had  basely  attempted  to  assassinate  him,  and  how 
he  on  the  contrarv,  had  by  exertion  of  suiwrior  skill  overc«)me 
the  capttiin,  not  one  of  the  society  believed  a  word  of  his 
story,  but  they  elected  him  captain  forthwith. 

I  think  his  Excellency  Don  Rafael  Maroto,  the  p.acificator 
of  .Spain,  is  an  amiable  character,  for  whom  history  has  not 
been  written  in  vain. 

Being  arrived  at  this  exalted  position  there  is  no  end  of  the 
feats  which  Cartouche  performed,  and  his  band  reache<l  to 
such  a  pitch  of  glory,  that  if  there  had  bt'en  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand,  instead  of  a  hundn*d  of  them,  who  knows  but  that  anew 
and  popular  dynasty  might  next  have  been  founded,  and  Louis 
Domini(iue  Premier  Empereur  des  Frangais  might  have  jH'r- 
formed  innumerable  glorious  actions,  and  fixed  himself  in  the 
hearts  of  his  jH*ople,  just  as  other  monarchs  have  done  a  hun-  ; 
dred  years  after  Cartouche’s  death  ?  ; 

A  sttiry  similar  to  the  above,  and  equally  m«»ral,  is  that  of  ! 
Cartomhe,  who,  in  company  with  two  other  gentlemen,  rohlHxl  | 
the  cache  «»r  packet-boat  from  Melun,  w  here  they  took  a  good 
quantity  of  Inxity,  making  the  passengers  lie  dow  n  on  the  decks  ! 
and  rifling  them  at  leisure.  “  This  money  will  lx*  but  very  i 
little  among  three,”  whimpered  Cartouche  to  his  neighbor,  as  ' 
the  three  conquerors  were  making  merry  over  their  gains.  “If 
you  were  but  t<»  pul!  the  trigger  of  your  pistol  in  the  neighbor-  , 
hood  of  your  comrade’s  ear,  |)erhaps  it  might  go  oft’,  ami  then  1 
there  would  l)e  but  two  of  us  to  share.”  .Strangely  enough,  as  ■ 
Cartouche  said,  thj  pistol  did  go  (»ft',  and  number  three  pei^ 
ished.  “Give  him  another  bidl,”  said  Cartouche;  and  another 
was  fired  into  him.  But  no  sooner  had  Cartouche’s  ctmirade  \ 
dischargetl  both  his  pistols,  than  Cartouche  himself,  seized  ' 
with  a  furious  indignation, drew  his  knife — “  Leant,  monster!  ” 
cried  he,  “  not  to  be  so  gnH.*dy  of  gold ;  and  fH'rish  the  victim 
of  thy  disloyalty  and  avarice.’  So  Cartouche  slew  the  second 
robber,  and  there  is  no  man  in  Eurt)pc  who  can  say  that  the 
latter  tlid  not  merit  well  his  punishment. 

I  could  fill  volumes  and  not  mere  sheets  of  paper,  w  ith  tales 
of  the  triumph  ol  Cartouche  and  his  band  ;  how  he  roblnxl  the 
Countess  of  O.  going  to  Dijon  in  her  co.'ich,  and  how  the  Coun¬ 
tess  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  was  faithful  to  him  ever  after; 
how,  w  hen  the  Ideutenunt  of  Police  ofl’eml  a  rew  ai  d  of  a  hun- 
di'ed  pistoh’s  to  any  man  who  wouhl  bring  Cartouche  before 
him,  a  noble  Marquis  in  a  coach  and  six  drove  up  to  the  Hotel 
of  the  i’olicc,  and  the  noble  ^lanpiis  desiring  to  s»'e  Monsieur 
do  la  Reynie  on  matters  of  the  highest  moment,  alone,  the  lat¬ 
ter  intr.xluced  him  into  his  private  caliinet:  and  how,  when  the 
Marquis  drew  from  his  pK-ket  a  long,  curiously  shap'd  dag¬ 
ger,  “Look  at  this.  Monsieur  do  la  Re}iiie,”  said  he,  “this 
dagger  is  ptisoned  !” 

“  Is  it  possible  !”  said  M.  de  la  Reynie. 

“  A  wee  prick  of  it  would  do  for  any  man,’*  said  the  Marquis. 

“  You  tlon’t  say  so  !”  said  M.  de  la  Reynie. 

“  I  do,  though,  and  what  is  more,”  said  the  Marquis  in  a 
terrible  voice,  “  if  you  d.i  not  instantly  lay  yourself  flat  on  the 
ground,  with  your  face  toward  it,  and  your  hands  crossed 
over  your  back,  or  if  you  make  the  slightest  noise  or  cry,  I  will 
stick  this  ptisoned  dagger  between  your  ribs,  as  sure  os  my 
name  isCAKTuvcHK  li 


.\t  the  sound  of  this  dreailful  name,  M.  de  la  Reynie  sunk 
^  incontinently  down  on  hi-*  '»tomrich,  and  subniitte«l  to  be  car»'- 
fully  gaggwl  ami  corded,  after  which.  Monsieur  CnrtouclH*  laid 
his  hands  iiptn  all  the  money  which  wiis  left  in  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant’s  cabinet.  .\Ias  anti  aliu*  !  many  a  stout  baililf,  and  many 
I  an  honest  fellow  of  a  spy,  went  for  that  day  without  his  |tay 
and  his  victuals  ! 

There  is  a  storj’,  that  Cartouche  once  took  the  Diligence  to 
I  Lille,  aiul  found  in  it  a  certain  Abla*  INuter,  who  was  full  of 
:  indignation  against  this  monster  of  a  Cartouche,  ami  said  that 
w  hen  he  went  back  to  Paris,  which  he  prop>s«sl  to  do  in  abt^ut 
a  fortnight,  he  should  give  the  Lieutenant  of  Ptflice  some  in¬ 
formation  which  would  infallibly  h*nd  to  the  s^'ornulrel’s  cap 
ture.  But  p<»or  Potter  was  tlisnpp>int»‘d  in  his  jlcsigns,  for 
befon*  he  could  fulfil  them,  he  w  as  made  the  victim  of  Car¬ 
touche’s  cruelty. 

A  letter  came  to  the  Lieutenant  of  Police  to  state  that  Car¬ 
touche  had  traveled  to  Lilh*  in  companv  with  the  .Ablie  de 
Potter  of  that  townt  that  on  the  Rev.  f  ientleman’s  n*turn  !€>• 
ward  Paris,  Cartouclie  had  waylaid  him.  mnnlenxl  him,  and 
taken  his  papers,  and  would  come  to  Paris  himself,  Itearing 
the  name  and  clothes  of  the  unfortunate  .-\bl»e,  by  the  Lillo 
conch  on  such  u  day.  The  Lille  coach  arrivitl,  and  was  sur- 
roundeil  by  Police  agents  ;  the  mon.st«'r  Cartouche  was  tfiere 
sure  enough  in  the  Abl>e’s  guise,  he  was  seizetl,  iMUind,  flung 
into  prison,  brought  out  to  lie  examined,  and  on  examination 
found  to  lie  no  other  than — the  .\bl>»‘  Potter  himself  I — It  is 
pleasant  to  ivad  thus  of  the  relaxations  of  gn’at  men,  and  find 
them  comlesceniling  to  joke  like  the  meaiu’st  of  us. 

.\nother  diligencc-atlventure  is  recounted  of  this  famous 
Cartouche.  It  happened  that  he  met  in  the  coach  a  young  and. 
lovely  lady,  clail  in  w  idow’s  w  eeds,  and  bound  to  Paris,  w  ith  a 
couple  of  .serv  ants.  The  p  or  thing  w  as  tlie  w  idow  of  a  rich 
old  gentleman  of  Marseilles,  and  was  going  to  the  Capitol  to 
arrange  with  her  lawyers,  and  settle  her  husltand’s  w  ill.  The 
Count  de  firinche  (for  so  her  fellow-passmiger  was  calhxl,) 
was  quite  a.s  caialid  as  tin*  pretty  widow  hail  l>**en,  and  stated 
that  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Regimi'Ut  of  .\ineniois,  that  ho 
w  as  going  to  Paris  to  buy  a  Colonelcy,  which  his  ndatives,  the 
Duke  de  Bouillon,  the  Prince  de  .Montmorenci,  the  command- 
«  ur  de  la  Tremoille,  with  all  their  inten'st  at  court,  could  not 
fail  to  j)ii>cure  for  him.  To  be  short,  in  the  course  of  the  four 
days’ journey,  the  Count  Louis  Dominique  ile  Grinche  played 
his  cards  so  well,  that  the  poor  little  widow  half  f«»rgot  her 
late  husband,  and  her  eyes  glistenevl  with  tear*  us  the  Count 
kissed  lier  hand  at  parting, — at  parting  he  hop’d  only  for  a 
few  hours. 

Day  and  night  tlie  insinuating  Count  fttllow  tnl  her:  and  when 
at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  plunged,  one  nainiing  in  the  midst 
of  a  fete-u-tete  when  they  were  alone,  suddenly  on  his  knees, 
and  said  “  Leononi  do  you  love  me  ?”  the  jaair  thing  heaved 
the  gentlest,  tenderest,  sweetest  sigh  in  the  world,  and  sinking 
her  blushing  head  »>n  his  shoulder, 'vhispix’d,  “O  Dominique, 
jet  amie  !  Ah,”  said  she,  “  how  noble  it  is  of  my  Dominupe 
to  take  me  with  the  little  I  have,  and  he  so  rich  a  nobleman !” 
The  fact  is,  the  old  Baron’s  titles  and  estates  had  passixl  aw  ay 
to  his  nephews;  his  dowager  was  only  left  with  800,000  livers 
in  Rentes  sur  I’Etat,  a  hiuidsome  sum,  but  nothing  to  compare 
to  the  rent-roll  of  Count  Dominique,  Count  de  la  Grinche, 
Signeur  de  la  Haute  Pigre,  Banm  de  la  Bigome — he  had  es¬ 
tates  aiul  wealth  which  might  autliorize  him  to  aspire  to  the 
hand  of  a  Duchess  at  least. 

The  unforlunate  widow  never  for  a  moment  suspectixl  tlic 
cruel  trick  which  was  about  to  be  played  upin  her,  and  at  the 
request  of  her  athanced  hushand,  sold  out  her  money  and 
realized  it  in  gold  to  be  made  over  to  him  on  the  ilay  w  hen 
the  ctintract  was  to  be  sigied.  1  he  day  arrived,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  custom  in  France,  the  relations  ol  both  parties  attended. 
The  widow’s  relations,  though  n*sp’ct!il>le,  were  not  of  the 
first  nobility,  but  chiefly  yiersons  of  tlw*  jitutnee  and  the  rtd/e  : 
tliere  was  the  President  of  tlu*  Couit  of  Arms  and  his  lady,  a 
I  farmer  General,  a  .fudge  of  a  court  of  Paris,  and  otlier  such 
grave  and  n’spn'table  people..  As  for  Monsieur  le  Comte  de 
la  Grinche,  he  w  as  not  Imund  for  names,  and  having  the  whole 
|)eerage  to  choose  from,  brought  a  ho<t  of  Moiitinoreticies, 
Cregniies,  de  la  Tours,  and  Guis»‘s  at  his  back.  His  Homme 
d’.Vtt’airs  brought  his  paprs  in  a  sack,  aiul  displayed  the  plans 
of  his  estates,  and  tW*  titles  ol  his  glorious  antestry.  The 
widow’s  lawyers  had  her  money  in  sacks,  and  lietwev  n  the  gold 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  parchments  on  the  other,  lay  the  con¬ 
tract  which  wa-*  to  make  the  widow’s  300,000  fri;.<  ■*  tlie  pro- 
p'rty  of  the  Count  de  la  Grinche. 

:  The  Count  de  la  Grinche  was  juat  about  to  sign,  when  the 
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Mursthal  <le  Villurs  »t**ppin^!^  up  to  hirr,  said  “  Captain  do  you 
know  who  ih<!  I’n‘»idt*nt  of  the  Court  of  Aix  yonder  is  T— It’s 
old  Mana<-eh.  the  Jew  of  Brussels.  I  pawned  a  gold  watch 
to  him  wh'ch  I  stole  from  Cadojjon  when  I  was  with  Mol- 
brook’s  army  in  Flanders.” 

Here  the  Due  de  la  Roche  Guyon  came  forward  very  much 
alarmed.  “  Run  me  through  the  body”  said  his  Grace,  “  but 
the  Controller-General’s  lady  there,  is  no  other  than  that  old 
hag  of  a  Margoton  who  keeps  the”-— l»erc  the  Due  de  la  Roche 
Guyon’s  voice  fell. 

Cartouche  smikrd  graciouslv,  and  walked  up  to  the  table ; 
he  took  up  one  of  the  widow^s  l.‘>,000  gold  pieces — it  wa.s  ai 
pretty  a  bit  of  copper  as  you  could  w'ish  to  sec.  “  My  dear,” 
said  he  politely,  ”  there  is  some  mistake  here,  and  this  business 
had  better  stop.” 

“Count!”  gasped  the  poor  widow. 

“  Count  be  hanged,”  said  he,  “my  name  is  Cartoucuk!” 


THE  HUDSON  FOR  EVER! 

They  may  sing  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhiiu*, 
With  their  palaces,  castles  and  towers. 

Of  thehr  hanks,  overflowing  wjth  wine, 

And  their  hamlets  embosomctl  in  flowers  ; 
But  while  through  our  own  native  lan«l. 

The  Hudson’s  blue  billows  shall  shiver, 

1  will  hail  it  with  heart  and  w'ith  hand, 

Nor  sigh  for  a  lovelier  river  I 
Our  highlands — what  fo«'  dare  invade. 

Where  the  arm  of  each  freeman’s  a  tower  ? 
And  for  castles — s<“e  yon  palisade. 

And  scoflf  at  the  enemy’s  power  ! 

As  for  wim— with  what  reason  complain. 

Has  the  Rhine  or  the  Rhone  a  sublinier 
Than  Cozxens’s  rosy  Champagne, 

Or  Stetson’s  sni>erb  Rudesheimer ! 

Then  fill  high  to  our  beautiful  stream ! 

We  ask  not  a  braver  or  broudei- — 

On  its  bosom  what  argosies  gleam ! 

How  green  wave  the  wcmxIs  on  its  border ! 
While  its  waters  shall  flash  in  the  sun. 

No  rival  our  heart-ties  shall  sever. 

But  we  ’ll  sing — will  we  not  ?  every  one. 

The  Hudson  !  the  Hudson  forever ! 


A  SCHOOLMASTER  OF  THE  OLD  LEAVEN. 

Th*  good  old  race  of  flogging  schoolmasters,  who  restrained 
the  passions  by  giving  vent  to  them,  and  took  care  to  maintain 
a  proper  quantity  of  fear  and  tyranny  in  the  world,  are  now, 
perhaps,  nearly  extinct  ;  at  least,  are  not  replenished,  as  they 
used  to  be,  wdth  a  supply  of  bad  blood  in  the  new  ones.  Kdu 
ration  has  assumed  the  graces  fit  for  the  calm  power  of  wis¬ 
dom.  She  sits  now  in  the  middle  of  smiles  and  flowers,  as 
Montaigne  wished  to  see  her.  Music  is  heard  in  her  rooms ; 
and  hedth  and  vigor  of  body  being  cultivated,  as  well  os  of 
mind,  neither  master  nor  scholars  have  occasion  for  ill  humor. 

I  know  a  master  of  the  old  school,  who  flourished  (no  man 
a  better  rod)  al>out  thirty  years  back.  I  used  to  wish  I  was  a 
fairy,  that  I  might  have  the  handling  of  his  ch««ks  and  wig. 
He  was  a  short,  thick-set  man  about  sixty,  w'ith  an  aquiline 
nose,  a  long  convex  upper  lip,  sharp  mouth,  little  cruel  eyes, 
and  a  pair  of  hands  enough  to  make  your  checks  tingle  to  look 
at  them.  I  remember  his  short  coat-sleeves,  and  the  way  in 
which  his  hands  used  to  hang  out  of  his  little  tight  wristbands, 
ready  for  execution.  Hard  little  fists  they  were,  yet  not  harder 
than  his  great  cheeks.  Ho  w’as  a  clergyman,  and  his  favorite 
exclamation  (which  did  not  appear  pr(*fane  to  us,  hut  only  tre¬ 
mendous)  was  “  God’s-my-life !”  Whenever  he  said  this, 
turning  upon  you  and  opening  his  eyes  like  a  fish,  you  expect¬ 
ed  (and  with  good  reason)  to  find  one  of  his  hands  taking  you 
with  a  pinch  of  the  flesh  under  the  chin,  w’hile  with  the  other 
he  treated  your  check  as  if  it  had  beou  so  better  tiian  a  piece 
of  deal. 

.  I  am  persuaded  there  was  some  aflinity  between  him  and 
deal.  He  had  a  tide-pocket,  in  tvlrich  he  carried  a  carpenter’s 
rule,  (I  don’t  know’  who  his  father  was,)  and  he  was  fond  of 
meddling  with  carpenters’  work.  The  line  and  rule  prevailed 
in  his  mode  of  teaching.  I  think  I  see  him  now,  seated  under 
a  deal-board  canopy,  behind  a  lofty  wooden  desk,  his  wooden 
chair  raised  upon  a  dais  of  wooden  steps,  and  tw’o  large  wood¬ 
en  shutters  or  slides  projecting  from  the  wall  on  cither  side  to 
screen  him  from  the  wind.  He  introduced  among  us  an  ac¬ 


quaintance  with  manufactures.  Having  a  tiglit  little  leg  (for 
there  was  a  hoirible  succinctness  about  him,  though  in  the 
priestly  part  he  ti*nded  to  the  corpulent,)  he  was  accustomed, 
very  artfully,  whenever  he  came  to  a  passage  of  his  lectures 
concerning  pigs  of  iron,  to  cross  one  of  his  calves  over  his 
kni^e,  and  inform  us  tliat  the  pig  was  about  the  tliickncss  of 
that  leg.  Upon  which,  like  slaves  as  we  were,  we  all  looked 
inquisitively  at  the  leg  ;  as  if  it  hud  not  ser^•ed  for  the  illustra¬ 
tion  a  hundred  times.  Though  st'rious  in  ortlinary,  and  given 
to  wrath,  he  was  “  cntel  fond”  of  a  joke.  I  remember  par¬ 
ticularly  his  delighting  to  show  us  how  fuunny  Terence  was, 
(which  is  what  we  should  never  have  found  out) ;  and  how  he 
used  to  tickle  our  eyes  with  the  words  “  Chremes’s  Daater'^ 

I  le  had  no  more  relish  of  the  joke  or  the  })oetry  than  we  had  ; 
but  Terence  was  a  school-book,  and  was  nuiked  among  the 
comic  writers ;  and  it  was  his  business  to  curry  on  established 
opinions  and  an  authorised  facetiousness. 

When  ho  floggi'd,  he  used  to  pause  and  lecture  betw’cen  the 
blows,  thnt  the  instruction  might  sink  in.  We  be<*ame  so 
critical  and  sensitive  about  him,  watching  his  very  dress  like 
thj  aspects  of  the  stars,  that  we  used  to  identify  particular 
niot)ds  of  his  mind  with  particular  wigs.  One  was  more  or 
less  peevish ;  another  Neronian  ;  a  third  placable  and  even 
gay ;  most  likely  the  one  he  wore  on  going  out  to  a  party. 
Tliei  j  was  a  dai  kish  one,  old  and  stumpy,  which 

from  iu  horrid  Iiair 
Shook  pestilence  and  tasks. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  admiration  a’ld  terror  with  which  one 

beheld  M - ,  one  summer’s  afternotm,  when  our  master  nod- 

«led  in  his  chair,  and  we  were  all  standing  around,  make  sltiw 
and  daring  approaches  upw'ards  between  this  wig  and  tlie  nape 
of  his  neck,  vilh  a  pin  .'  Nods  of  encouragement  w'ere  given 
liy  some  ;  go  it  was  faintly  whispered  by  one  or  two.  It  was 
an  unknown  thing  among  us,  for  wc  were  orderly  boys  at  all 
times,  and  frightened  ones  in  school.  “  Go  it,”  however,  he 
did.  Higher,  a  little  higher,  a  little  m<ire  high.  “Hah!” 

cried  the  master,  darting  rouiul ;  and  there  stood  poor  M - , 

all  his  courage  gone,  fascinated  to  the  spot,  the  very  pin  upright 
Iwtwcon  his  fingt?rs  !  1  forget  what  task  he  had ;  something 

impossible  to  achieve ;  something  too  long  to  say  by  heart  at 
once,  and  that  would  ruin  the  whole  of  his  next  holidays.  So 
much  for  fear  and  respect. 

I  could  tell  tales  of  this  man’s  crmdty  and  injustice,  almost 
inconceivable  in  many  such  schools  as  we  have  at  present.  Our 
great  check  upon  him,  or  hope  of  a  clu'ck,(for  it  was  hopeless 
to  appeal  against  a  person  of  his  great  moral  character  and 
infinite  respectability)  was  in  the  subjection  ho  himself  lived 
in  to  his  wife:  a  woman  w'ith  a  ready  smile  to  us,  and  a  fine 
pair  of  black  eyes.  She  must  have  l)eon  the  making  of  his 
family,  if  he  left  any.  When  she  looki*d  iu  at  the  d(M»r  some¬ 
times,  in  the  midst  of  bis  tempest  and  rage,  it  was  like  a  star 
to  drowning  mariners.  Yet  this  man  had  a  conscience,  such 
as  it  was.  He  had  principles,  and  did  what  he  thought  his 
duty,  working  hard  and  late,  and  taking  less  pleasure  than  ho 
might  have  done,  except  in  tlie  nxl.  But  there  it  was.  With 
all  his  learning,  Ixe  had  a  neiwous  mind  and  untamed  passions ; 
and  unfortunately  the  systems  of  education  allowed  a  man  at 
that  time  to  give  way  to  these,  and  confound  them  with  doing 
his  duty.  He  was  a  very  honorable  man  in  his  day,  and  might 
have  IxH'n  rendered  a  more  amiable,  as  well  as  useful  one  in 
this ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  certain  (though  he  would  have  been 
shocked  to  hear  it,  and  willingly  have  flogged  you  for  saying 
so)  that  with  precisely  the  same  nature  under  another  system 
of  opinion,  ho  would  have  made  an  inquisitor. 

So  dangerous  is  it  to  cultivate  the  antipathies,  instead  of  tho 
sympathies  ;  and  so  desirable  for  master,  as  well  as  scholars, 
arc  the  healthier  and  cheerfuler  roads  to  knowledge,  which 
j>hilosophy  has  lately  opened  to  all  of  us. 

SiNCERiTT  or  Passion. — That  which  the  heart  most  asks 
is  that  which'no  words  can  convey.  Honesty,  Patriotism,  Re¬ 
ligion,  these  have  their  hypocrites  for  life ;  but  Passion  permits 
only  momentary  dissemblers. 

Hadits  and  Custom. — ’Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to 
the  view,  and  what  is  absent  is  prized  on  that  very  account. — 
Habit  dulls  ecstasy,  and  Custom  is  a  sad  damper  to  emotion. 
Men’s  words  to  women  arc  much  kinder  when  written  than 
w’hcn  they  are  uttered. 

Love. — Love  has  made  me  like  the  sandal  tree,  that  sheds 
sw’eetness  on  the  axe  that  wounds  it. 

Good  Advice.— Say  nothing  about  yeursolf,  either  good, 
bad,  or  indifferert. 
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THK  UNWILLING  BRIDE. 


BY  THOMAS  HAYNES  BAYLY. 

Tho  ioy-brlls  are  !  come  to  the  church ; 

We  shall  see  the  bride  pass,  if  we  stand  in  the  porch ; 
The  bridegroom  is  wi*althy :  how  brightly  arrayed 
Are  the  menials  who  wait  on  the  gay  cavalcade, 

The  steeds  with  the  chariots  prancing  along, 

And  the  peasants  advancing  with  music  and  song. 

Now  comes  the  processum:  the  bridemaids  are  there. 
With  rnlx's,  and  ribbons,  and  wn'aths  in  their  hair; 

Yon  fi*eble  «)ld  knight  the  bride’s  father  must  be. 

And  now,  walking  proudly,  her  mother  we  see, 

A  pale  girl  in  tears  slowly  moves  by  her  side: 

But  where  is  the  brid.'groom,  and  where  is  tho  bndeT 
They  kneel  round  the  altar,— the  organ  has  ceased! 

The* hands  of  the  lovers  are  joined  by  the  priest; 

That  bond! — which  death  only  can  sever  again! 

Which  proves  ever  life’s  gn*atest  blessing  or  bane! 

A  bridal  like  this  is  a  sorrowful  sight: 

See !  the  p:  Jo  girl  is  bride  to  the  tt*eble  old  knight. 

Her  arm  on  her  husband’s  arm  passively  lies. 

And  closely  she  draws  her  rich  veil  o’er  her  eyes ; 

Her  friends  throng  around  her  with  accents  of  love; 

She  sjwaks  not— her  pale  lips  inaudibly  move. 

Her  e<juipage  waits, — she  is  placed  by  the  sitle 
Of  her  ngetl  companion — a  sorrowing  bride ! 

Again  the  bells  ring,  and  the  moment  is  come 

For  the  young  heart’s  worst  trial,  the  last  look  of  home ! 

They  pass  from  the  village — how  eagerly  still 

She  turns  ami  Uwjks  back  fnnn  the  bn>w  of  the  hill! 

She  sees  the  white  cottage — the  garden  she  made ; 

And  she  thinks  of  her  lover,  abandoned — betrayed ! 

But  who,  with  nnns  folded,  hath  lingered  so  long 
To  watch  the  prtK-ession,  apart  from  the  throng ! 

’Tis  he  !  the  forsaken  I  The  false  one  is  gone— 

He  turns  to  his  desolate  dwelling  alone ; 

But  happier  there,  than  the  dotun  that  awaits 
The  bride  who  must  smile  on  a  l)eing  she  hates ! 


I’IC-NIC  ON  THE  HUDSON. 

BY  THE  ‘  GENTLEMAN  IN  THE  CLARET-COl.ORED  COAT.’ 

**  StarbiMird  your  helm,  skippt^r  !  or  you’ll  run  the  Arrow’s  I 
bowsprit  through  the  cabin  windows  of  the  sleepy  craft  olicod 
of  us.  Starboard  the  helm  !” 

The  speaker  was  quite  a  young  man,  ambitiously  attired  in 
the  suit  of  a  fair-weather  sailor,  with  checked  shirt,  white 
trowsers  and  a  tarpaulin  hat.  A  seaman  would  have  lioen 
amused  at  the  wearer’s  sedulous  attempts  to  preserve  the  pro¬ 
prieties  of  the  character  he  hail  assumed  for  the  iN'casion  ; 
while  those  who  could  not  detect  the  technical  blundei-s  in  his  1 
phraseology  might  regard  his  nautical  jMnsunation  as  a  capital 
piece  of  acting. 

“  Starlmard  it  is,  I" rank.  What  do  you  make  her  out  ?” 
replied  the  helmsman,  who  had  been  dignified  with  the  title  of 
skipper. 

“  Schooner  ahoy!”  screamed  Frank,  making  a  sjicaking- 
trumpet  of  his  two  fists,  as  the  Arrow  came  abreast  of  lier 
larger  companion.  “  Where  are  you  l>ound — what’s  your  car¬ 
go — and  what’s  your  skipper’s  name  7” 

”  Dobb’s  Ferry— bricks— Philip  Van  Huyt,”  was  the  la¬ 
conic  reply  of  the  fat  Dutchman,  who  quitteil  his  helm,  and 
leaning  over  the  tnff'rail  of  the  "  Fair  Katrina,”  looked  smil- 
ingly  down  upon  the  gay  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  assem¬ 
bled  on  the  deck  of  the  little  yacht. 

“Van  Iluyt !  Dot*s  your  mother  know  you’re  out  7”  re¬ 
joined  the  irreverent  youth  as  tlie  Arrow  shot  aheaii. 

“  Silence  there  on  the  sturlxMird  bow,  or  we  shall  kecl-luiul 
you,  .Sedgwick,”  exclaimed  the  skip|ier  of  the  Arrow. 

“  Silence  it  is,”  replied  the  youngster  hitching  up  his  trow- 
sers,  and  rolling  an  imaginary  quid  of  tobacco  through  his 
mouth. 

It  was  an  afternoon  in  July.  There  was  just  wind  enough 
to  dash  the  surface  of  the  Hudson  into  sparkling  furrows.  The  j 
showers  of  the  previous  day  had  freshened  the  verdure  of  the  ! 
earth,  and  washed  the  atmosphere  of  its  stains,  till  not  a  breath  ■ 
of  dimness  was  left.  The  bine  sky  seemed  tw  rise  away  to  an  ! 
impenetrable  height,  illumined  by  a  sun,  whose  sharp  radiance 
made  every  angle  of  shade  more  thati  doubly  blat;k  by  con¬ 
trast.  One  fleecy  cloud  with  pillowy  folds'  white  us  the  : 
whiust  snow,  hung  beneath  the  zenith, 

“  As  if  au  augel  in  his  upward  flight 
Had  loft  h>s  aiauUs  floating  ia  mid-air.” 


The  banks  on  either  side  of  the  noble  Hudson  were  arraveil  in 
more  than  their  onlinary  charms.  Their  was  a  glitter  of  fes¬ 
tal  pomp  on  the  tuftiil  foliagi'.  The  Palisnd«*s  towered  in  thi’ir 
castellated  magnificence,  like  the  embattled  walls  of  some  gi¬ 
gantic  fortn^ss.  Their  gray  fluted  shafts  ami  pilasters,  hewn 
by  a  more  cunning  architect  than  Art,  slwtne  with  prismatic 
hues  ;  and,  at  their  base  the  diminutive  hut  of  the  laborer 
cowereii  like  a  violet  at  the  root  of  a  Btiqjendous  sycamore. 

Merrily  and  cht*erily  darted  the  Arrow  thnnigh  the  spark¬ 
ling  fivom.  How  shall  we  describe  the  groups,  not  negWtfiil 
of  the  lieanties  around  th«*m,  upon  h»‘r  deck  7  (.’ontrary  to  all 
nautical  n*gim»*n  and  etiquette,  th«*  helmsman,  or  skipper,  as 
he  was  calletl  by  Frank  Sidsrwick,  was  lazily  si'ateil  on  an  otto¬ 
man,  while  on  another,  by  his  side,  ns  if  the  more  to  divert  his 
attention  fn>m  the  task  of  stei'ring,  sat  a  young  lady,  fair  as 
day,  apjmn'ntly  encased  with  him  in  convorsation.  Hers  was 
•ne  of  those  faces  which  painters  love  to  selix't  as  typtm  of  fe¬ 
male  gentleness.  To  featun's  leRularly  beautifiil,  light  flaxen 
hair,  and  eyes  i»f  the  pun*st  blue,  she  unit«<d  an  expressiim  of 
Countenance  habitually  tender  and  contemplative,  but  variiible, 
and  emitting  faithfully  every  lightningsflash  of  thought  or  of 
passion  from  within. 

“  And  do  you  hop**  to  find  abroad,  Harry  Tarleton,”  said  the 
lady,  “  any  thing  more  bi'autiful  than  this  t  Linik  at  the  bnnid, 
majestic  stn'am — at  the  contrast  of  its  banks— on  one  side 
rising  into  hug**,  peqH*ndirular  buttresses  of  rock— on  the  oth¬ 
er  sloping  in  smo*>th  lawns  and  wavinif  forests  to  the  water’s 
Bandy  rim  !  Can  you  coiM*eive  any  thing  more  lovely  and  di¬ 
versified  in  river  scenery  7  I  have  flont*Nl  down  the  Rhin**, 
and  gazed  day  after  day  u|K>n  its  CBstl«*d  cnigs  ami  legendary 
ruins,  and  vine-la*len  banks,  but  give  me  in  preference  thi*  sim¬ 
ple,  natural  glori»*s  of  the  Hudson.  They  are  quite  enough 
to  fill  my  contemplation  nn*l  satisfy  my  fancy.” 

“  lam  w’ith  you,  Leontim*,  in  your  praises  of  the  Hudson. 
Think  not  that  any  prouder  and  more  memorable  stream  can 
ever  wean  me  from  my  first  love.  Have  1  not  braved  these 
billows  from  a  boy  7  Was  I  not  bom  within  wNind  of  their 
chime  7  Was  it  not  on  th«*se  shores  that  w**  used  to  ramble 
in  childhiNid,  and  gather  pebbles,  with  which  to  skim  its  pla¬ 
cid  waters  7  Ah !  I  shall  n*'ver  forg**t  tlie  Hmlson — for  I  can 
never  forget  you,  Leimtine  !  When  I  heanl  yesterday,  that  I 
was  to  see  Leontine  Bnidenel,  the  playmate  «»f  my  bovhood’s 
days,  return***!  from  her  visit  to  Europe,  I  picturetl  to  myself  a 
little  girl  in  a  very  white  nn*l  stiflly  starched  frock,  with  yel¬ 
low  curls  down  li**r  neck,  and  a  whip  in  her  haml,  r*'adv"  to 
chase  me  «lown  th**  hill  to  th«*  river’s  side.  How  different' was 
the  r**nlity  !  I  saw  Ix'fore  me  a  young  lady  in  all  the  dignity 
of  silk  attin;,  who  with  graceful  conliality  of  manner,  advauic- 
<*d  ami  claimed  the  privilege  *»f  old  actpiaintanceship.  “  How 
changed  and  yet  how  beautiful  !” 

“  Uunchanged  in  *»ne  thing,  by  your  leave — in  inalienable 
attachment  to  my  native  soil,  native  habits,  and  native  people. 
I  wish,  Han-y — I'xcuse  me — I  wish,  Mr.  7'arietoH,  you  may 
pass  th**  ordeal  of  Eurup<*an  travel  as  well.” 

“  There  is  a  talisman,  Leontine,  which  I  know  would  te- 
cure  me  against  all  chance  of  change.” 

“  What  is  it  7  ” 

“  Your  love.” 

“  Helmsman,  ahoy  !  ”  n>nr**d  Fituik  Seilgw'ick.  “  Luff,  you 
lubber,  or  you ’ll  drive  us  ashore.  What,  skipper!  do  you 
mean  to  cast  us  away  for  the  sake  of  tlie  insurame  7  Flat  bar¬ 
ratry! — shiver  my  timlx*rs  !  Luff,  luff!  ” 

“  Silence,  youngster,  or  I  ’ll  have  you  gaggeil  with  a  marl- 
inspike,”  replie*!  Harry,  laughing  in  spite  of  his  vi*xntion  at 
the  uns**asonable  interruption.  “  Ready  alxiut !  Miixl  your 
heads,  ladies.” 

The  IxNim  was  speedily  shifted,  anil  th**  Arrow  wlieeled 
gracefully  away  from  the  shon*,  to  which  slie  had  appmached 
so  near  that  it  wixdd  have  lxN*n  easy  to  jump  from  her  bows 
upon  the  dry  sand — so  nt*nrthnt  th*?  shadows  of  the  overhang¬ 
ing  foliage  had  fallen  upon  her  deck,  and  the  smtxith  water 
through  which  she  was  gliding  was  dark  with  the  verdant  re¬ 
flection. 

“  Tarl**ton  !  you  are  a  nice  man  f*»r  a  skipper,  I  don’t  think. 
If  I  hadn’t  spoken  when  I  did,  you  would  have  driven  us  high 
and  dry  on  the  •h*>re.  I  c.annot  say  that  I  think  it  glory  enough 
to  serve  under  such  a  chief.  I  resign  my  commission.” 

“  Mutiny,  gentlemen,  mutiny!  Here  is  a  fellow,  regularly 
sliipped  before  the  matt,  refusing  to  do  duty.” 

“  Mast-head  him ;  put  him  in  irons ;  give  him  tlie  cat-o’- 
nine-tails  ;  throw  him  overboard ;  put  him  on  sliore  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  several  voices. 

“  Ladies !  I  throw  myacif  with  confidence  upon  your  pro- 
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tection,"  said  Frank  Sedj^ick,  with  well-fidened  terror.  “  I 
app<*al  to  you.  Miss  Tarleton,  and  to  you,  Miss  Vane,  and  to 
you.  Miss  Bullion,  and  to  you,  and  you,  and  y«>u— l)ut  not  to 
you.  Miss  Brudemd,  for  you  are  an  inteifsted  witness— whether 
a  man  can,  with  due  repird  to  the  interests  of  his  owners  and 
the  safety  of  his  pasMmgers,  steer  a  ship  and  make  love  at  the 
same  time  7  " 

Shouts  of  laughter,  directed  against  the  discomfited  skipper, 
were  called  forth  by  this  sally.  Symptoms  of  mutiny  among 
the  fairer  portion  of  the  crew  began  to  be  plainly  manifest.  A 
strong  party  in  favor  of  y«»ung  Sedgwick  was  rapidly  forming, 
and  there  is  no  predicting  the  consequences  that  might  have 
ensued,  had  not  Tarleton,  with  praiseworthy  magnanimity,  as¬ 
cended  the  ottoman,  the  tiller  still  in  his  hand,  and  addressed 
the  nudeontents  in  these  terms  : 

“  Ladies  and  gentlemen  !  1  abdicate.  As  Napoleon  said  to 
the  imperial  guard  at  Fontainbleau,  before  his  departure  to 
Klbo,  1  might  with  my  soldiers  maintain  a  civil  war ;  but  it 
would  render  France  unhappy.  Be  faithful  to  your  new  skip¬ 
per.  Do  not  lament  my  fate.  Should  a  squall  come,  or  a  | 
steamboat  threaten  to  run  us  down,  I  shall  be  on  hand  to  take  i 
the  helm.  This  is  truly  an  affecting  moment.  Depost'd  from  ' 
the  command  of  my  own  ship,  I  yet  shall  be  found  ever  ready,  | 
semper  paralus,  in  time  of  trouble.  Mr.  F'nuicis  Sedgwick,  i 
I  resign  to  you  the  helm.”  ! 

Hereupon,  Mr.  Sedgwick  advanced,  took  the  helm,  and  I 
flouiishing  a  white  pin'kot-hatidkerehief  somewhat  ostenta-  , 
tiously,  overed  liis  face  with  it  a  moment,  and  then  replied  :  | 
“  Ladies  and  gentlerntm  !  my  emotions  upon  this  occasion  may,  ' 
os  has  been  most  hanpily  remarkeil  by  a  celebrated  author,  be  i 
more  easily  imaginea  than  described.  Of  my  predecessor,  it  ^ 
may  be  said,  that  nothing,  while  he  held  his  office,  la'came  ' 
him  like  the  leaving  of  it.  For  myself  1  can  truly  affirm,  tliat 
1  bring  to  the  discharge  of  my  high  duties  a  zealous  <leter-  , 
mination  to  consult  the  inten’sts  and  wishes  of  my  subjects,  I 
and  to  administer  the  constitution  as  I  understand  it.  It  is 
needless  to  pledge  myself  that  there  fhall  be  a  thorough  re¬ 
form  in  the  government,  and  that  a  suitable  economy  shall  be 
introduced  into  the  several  departments.  Ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  !  1  have  finished.  Mr.  Gallagher,  you  will  please  order 
up  some  imperial  champagne  punch.” 

The  concluding  sentence"  m  this  harangue  being  receive*! 
with  considerable  enthusiasm  by  two  or  three  thirsty  young 
gentlemen,  peace  was  stain  restored,  and  the  various  groups 
resumed  their  former  occupations  or  broke  into  new  circles. 
Miss  Drudcnel,  who  seemed  to  lie  quite  intently  engaged  in 
studying  the  language  of  tlie  waves,  as  she  leaned  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  was  again  joined  by  Henry  Tarleton.  The  car¬ 
nation  rushed  to  her  checks  a  moment,  but  gave  way  to  an  in¬ 
stant  composure  of  demeanor.  “  Tell  me  now,”  said  she, 

”  who  all  these  people  are.  You  forget  how  many  years  I 
have  been  away  from  New-York.  Bring  along  that  ottoman, 
and  make  yourself  agreeable.” 

“To  begin,  then:  tlie  lady  in  the  slate-colored  bonnet,  is 
Edith  Tarleton,  fortunate  in  being  the  sister  of  your  humble 
servant.” 

“  Do  not  provoke  me.  I  asked  for  information.” 

“  She  is,  as  you  may  remark,  surrounded  by  beaux,  two  of  \ 
whom  are  particularly  devoted.  One,  the  individual  with  mus-  : 
tachios  and  long  locks,  is  Count  D’Angleville,  a  Parisian,  but 
master  of  our  language,  and  au  fait  in  many  other  things.” 

“  I  do  not  doubt  it.” 

“  You  know  him?” 

“  I  have  heal'd  of  him.  Proceed.”  I 

“  The  rival  swain  is  a  Mr.  Sterling,  a  yoimg  Pearl  street  j 
merchant.  I  was  assured  by  an  anxious  mother  the  other  I 
evening,  that  he  was  a  genieman  of  expectations,  and  in  ex-  } 
cellont  business.  You  will  observe  every  time  Sterling  says  a  j 
good  thing,  D’Angleville  manages  to  draw  off'  Edith’s  atten-  j 
tion,  before  it  is  well  uttered,  with  a  scornful  sort  of  abstrac-  ^ 
tion  bitterly  annoying.  Poor  Sterling  would  like  to  kick  him,  j 
but  the  Count  seems  insolently  unconscious  of  the  merchant’s 
existence.  Edith  is  secretly  enjoying  the  vexation  of  the  one  i 
and  the  finesse  of  the  other.”  I 

“  It  is  evident  to  me  that  Sterling  is  in  love  himself,  and  that 
the  Count  is  merely  tiying  to  make  the  lady  in  love.”  | 

“  Very  like.  Yonder  female,  who  is  laughing  so  very  loudly, 
is  Mrs.  Dove,  who  could  not  consent  to  have  her  daughter,  the  ■ 
pretty  girl  in  white,  of  our  party  without  a  chaperone.  The  ' 
meek-looking  gentleman,  with  his  thumbs  in  the  armlets  of  his  ! 
vest,  who  is  contemplating  tlie  Airow’s  cable,  is  Mr.  Dove, 
who  has  made  a  fortune  in  the  iron  business.  The  individual  I 
who  U  perking  and  uairking  in  the  face  of  Miss  Dove,  much  j 


to  her  annorance,  poor  girl,  is  Mr.  Hookaway,  a  broker.  I 
di-dike  the  fellow  heartily,  but  he  smuggled  himself  on  board  the 
Arrow  in  the  company  of  his  ornithological  friends,  and  I  have 
;  not  yet  found  an  opjxirtunity  of  slyly  pushing  him  overboard.” 
j  “Abominable!  Who  is  the  person  talking  to  Miss  Bullion?” 
j  “  That  is  Mr.  Flipp — Frederick  Flipp.  There  is  character 
I  in  his  very  dress.  Every  aiticle  of  apparel  from  his  collar  to 
I  his  pantaloons  is  a  world  too  big  for  him.  He  antieijiates 
j  the  age  in  every  thing,  from  a  town-lot  to  a  pair  of  sUM'kings. 

:  Ask  Flipp  any  question,  literary,  scientific,  theatneal,  financial, 

,  theological  or  historical,  and  he  always  has  an  answer  at  the  tip 
of  his  tongue.  Ask  him  how  many  mud  hovels  there  are  in 
Timbuctoo,  and  he  will  give  a  number  as  readily  as  he  would 
answer  the  imjuiry,  how  many  states  there  are  in  the  Union. 

,  In  fine,  he  is  one  of  those  men  who  draw  up«)n  their  im'Ogina- 
tion  for  their  facts,  and  upon  their  memories  for  their  wit;  and 
yet  Flipp  is  a  clever  fellow  and  prospimnis.” 

“  Miss  V’ane  has  a  pretty,  Gi-ecian  face.  Vi’ho  are  the  cav¬ 
aliers  by  her  «ide  ?” 

“  The  talker  is  Mr.  Flash.  The  attitudinizer  and  dandy  is 
Mr.  Starchbourne.  Flash  is  really  clever,  but  too  redundant 
of  gixKl  things.  There  is  no  repose  in  his  conversation.  It  is 
a  constant  succ.ession  of  small  shot,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  if  you  converse  with  him  but  five  minutes  you  set  him 
down  as  a  very  agret'able  fellow— if  ten,  you  think  he  keeps 
the  attention  a  little  too  much  upon  the  8tn*lch — it  fifteen,  you 
regard  him  as  absolutely  tin^some— if  half  an  hour,  you  write 
him  down  in  your  tablets,  a  bore. 

“  I  8e<*  that,  like  logo,  you  are  nothing,  if  not  critical.  Now 
for  a  charcoal  sketch  of  Mr.  Starchbourne.” 

“  His  tailor  has  saved  me  the  trouble.  Do  you  not  perceive 
what  felicitv  he  derives  from  the  contemplation  of  thost'  un- 
wrinkkxl  and  immaculate  pantaloons  7  If  you  wish  to  make 
him  vour  enemy  for  life,  tn'ml  upon  his  boot  so  as  to  destroy 
the  polish ;  or  induce  him  to  take  hold  of  a  rope  with  his  white 
kid  gloves.  He  w  as  engaged  to  a  lieautiful  girl  not  long  since, 
but  withdri'w  from  the  alliance  because  the  lady  in  a  playful  at¬ 
tempt  to  throw  a  strawberry  into  his  mouth,  produced  a  stain 
upon  his  vest.” 

“Who  is  the  gentleman  with  the  tumbler  in  his  hand,  de¬ 
vouring  a  sandwich  7” 

“That  is  Mr.  Gallagher,  a  very  acceptable  person  at  a  din¬ 
ner-party  when  three  of  your  invited  guests  have  disappointed 
you  by  their  absence.  He  is  meivly  whetting  his  tusks.  '  But 
see!  We  arc  oft’ the  Point.  Ho,  Sedgwick  !  Hard  a-port  with 
the  helm !  We  will  come  to  anchor  here,  and  go  on  shore  in 
the  small-boat.” 

“  Ay,  ay.  Let  her  slip.  And,  Starchbourne !  let  go  that 
main  sheet.” 

“  He  isn’t  touching  the  main  sheet.  Skipper,”  said  Mr. 
Flash. 

“  Down  with  the  jib!  That’s  your  sort.  Now  Peter,  you 
old  sea-dog,  bring  the  small-boat  round  to  the  side,  and  you 
and  Hans  row  the  ladies  on  shore.” 

Peter  and  Hans  composed  the  whole  of  the  working  crew 
of  the  Arrow,  and  the  orders  of  the  skip[>er  in  command  were 
promptly  obeyed.  The  first  boat-full  *  a3  composed  of  the  la¬ 
dies  under  the  care  of  Henry  Tarleton.  In  a  few  moments, 
the  boat  returned  to  take  in  the  remainder  of  the  party.  All 
jumped  on  board  and  took  their  seats  except  Starchboiu'ne  and 
Gallagher.  The  latter  had  volunteered  to  stay  behind  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  disembarkation  of  the  “  eatables  and  drinkables.” 
Starchbourne  appi'annl  to  be  a  little  timid  and  uneasy  at  the 
idea  of  entering  the  shallop.  So  tightly  drawn  wore  his  straps 
and  suspenders,  that  the  attempt  to  contract  his  person  seemed 
truly  |H*rilous.  He  stood  the  image  of  ludicrous  despair,  but 
at  length  encouraged  by  the  trcar'h«‘rous  assurances  of  !■  rank 
Sedgwick  and  old  Peter,  who  each  tendered  him  a  hand  for 
his  assistance,  he  gave  a  spring,  and — miserable  man !  boro 
down  tlu*  gunwale  of  the  boat  so  low  that  he  wet  his  boots. 

“  Sit  down  or  you  will  upset  us,”  said  Sedgwick ;  and  the 
wretched  dandy  was  pulled  upon  a  seat  that  was  covered  with 
water  from  the  dripping  oar. 

“  Push  off,  Peter.  Keep  srill,  Starchbourne,  or  we  shall  be 
capsized.” 

“  By  the  way,  Starchbourne,  why  are  your  boots  unlike 
Milton’s  Lucifer  !  Do  you  give  it  up  7  Because  they  have 
lost  all  their  original  brightness.” 

This  was  one  of  Mr.  Flash’s  most  indifferent  attempts.  It 
was  succeeded  by  one  eijually  d'^plorable  from  Mr.  Ilipp: 

“  Starchbourne,  why  are  you  like  the  City  Hall  bell  during  a 
fire  7  Because,  egad  !  you  ought  to  be  wrung.” 

“  Ball !”  sighed  the  exquisite,  as  be  discovered  a  new  cause 
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of  »inh:ippinr'<*<»  in  the  soiling  which  his  white  kiJ  glove  hail 
unilergone  from  the  rough  han*l  of  old  Peter. 

The  boat’s  kin*!  grated  on  the  pebbly  shore,  and  the  party 
gaily  jtimjanl  on  diy  land.  The  spot  chosen  for  the  fete  was 
one  worthy  of  the  retreat  of  a  sylvan  deity.  leaving  the  nar¬ 
row,  sandv  marge  of  the  river,  they  ascended  a  sloping  ledge 
of  moss-covennl  rock,  and  in  an  instant  were  in  a  thick  wixul, 
“  beneath  the  shaile  of  melancholy  Imughs.”  A  little  path, 
strewn  with  the  last  stttmncr’s  withered  leaves,  led  them  far¬ 
ther  up  the  ascent  to  a  level  shelf  of  table  land,  surrounded  by 
trees  of  immense  height,  whose  topmost  branches  interlaced, 
forming  an  iinjKjrmeable  n>of.  Through  the  f«»liage  in  front 
the  shimmering  of  the  river  could  be  seen,  and  in  the  rear  the 
hill  rose  bristling  with  a  forest,  as  yet  nninvaded  by  the  wood¬ 
man’s  axe.  Upon  this  level  vantage-ground,  it  was  decided  by 
acclamation  that  the  pic-nic  should  be  consummated.  The 
gentlemen  immediately  oci'upied  themselves  in  forming  rustic 
seats  for  their  fair  companions.  \  boartl  was  laid  upon  the 
grass,  ami  spn'nd  with  a  snow-white  cloth.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  faithful  (iailaghi'r  was  seen  sweating  under  the  weight  of  a 
basket  of  champagne.  The  servants  in  attendance  unpacked 
the  various  viiinds  and  spread  the  festive  board  with  a  lilx'ral 
collation.  At  the  appearance  of  the  Westphalia  ham,  the  oys¬ 
ter  pie,  the  chickens  and  the  pale  de  fois  gras,  Gallagher 
rubbed  his  hands,  and  si’cmed  at  the  summit  of  terresliial  feli¬ 
city.  liven  the  taciturn  Mr.  St  irchbourne  had  recovered  his 
eipianimity,  and  was  seen  turning  up  the  cuff’s  of  his  coat,  with 
till!  evident  intention  of  n)uking  a  descent  uj>on  the  “cnnitun* 
comforts.”  Gallagher  had  seizetl  a  carving-knife,  and  plunged 
a  fork  into  the  Westphalia,  when  I'lash  laid  liis  hand  upon  bis 
arm,  and  in  solemn  accents,  said: 

“Stop,  my  friend.  It — is — going — to — rain!” 

A  general  u]>rising  instantly  look  place.  The  ladies  were 
fluttered.  Gallagher’s  under  jaw  dropped  half  an  inch,  as 
with  a  deprecating  expression  he  looked  up  at  the  clouds  : 
“  Noiis<*nse,  Flash,  we  shall  have  no  rain  to-<lay.  You  almost 
frightened  me  out  of  my  appetite  and  without  more  hesita¬ 
tion,  he  attacked  the  ham. 

The  onslaught  was  now  general.  The  champagne  corks 
flew  high  in  air,  followeil  by  a  rosy  vapor  and  overflow  ing  foam. 
“  First  a  libation  to  Ceres,”  said  Mr.  Flipp  emptying  a  goblet 
upon  the  earth,  and  then  filling  for  the  ladies. 

“.Will  you  accept  it  ?”  said  Sterling,  offering  a  plate  of  ice¬ 
cream  to  Miss  Tarleton. 

“  Thank  you.  The  Count  is  catering  for  me,”  was  the 
reply. 

“  Hang  the  Count,”  muttered  the  disappointed  wooer  turn¬ 
ing  so  abniptly  as  to  upset  a  glass  of  claret,  which  .Starchbourne 
had  at  his  lips,  by  which  accident  the  shirt-bosom  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  dandy  was  drenched  with  the  purple  lirpiid.  The  vic¬ 
tim  looki'd  daggers  but  used  none. 

“  This  is  a  m-ignificent  oyster-pie,”  exclaimed  Gallagher, 
and  in  the  attemjit  to  cut  it,  his  knife  slipped,  and  his  hand 
plungmi  through  the  crust. 

“  You  may  give  me  some  of  that  pie,  now  that  your  hand  is 
in,”  retorted  Sir.  Flash. 

“  By  the  way,  Flipp,”  said  Mr.  Frank  Sedgwick,  “  I  have 
been  disputing  here  w'ith  Miss  Vane  as  to  where  is  to  be  found 
the  line  : 

‘  He  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought.’ 

“  She  says  it  is  in  Dryden,  and  I  say  it  is  in  Goldsmith.  The 
w  ag»  r  is  a  pair  of  gloves.  You  shall  be  umpire.  Which  is 

right  r 

“  iNeither,”  replied  Mr.  Flipp,  with  his  habitual  readi¬ 
ness.  “  The  line  is  the  thirty-ninth  in  the  second  of  Pope’s 
eclogues  : — 

‘  His  devious  way  through  tangled  glades  he  sought. 

And  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought.'  ” 

“  I  know’  it  is  in  Dryden,”  said  Miss  Vane.  “  You  will 
find  it  in  his  I’alamon  and  .\rcite.” 

“  You  are  (piite  mistaken,  my  dear  young  lady,”  said  Flipp, 
smiling  benignantly.  “  Permit  me  to  fill  your  glass.” 

“  One  question  more,  I  want  to  ask  you,  Flipp,”  continued 
.Master  Stulirwick,  “  and  that  is,  what  was  the  amount  of  the 
unclaimtHl  inten'st  on  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  in 
the  year  183o  ?” 

“  I*  ifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  sure.” 

“  Excuse  me  for  troubling  you  once  more,  but  I  have  a  par- 
bcular  reason  for  inquiring,  how  many  paving  stones  there  are 
in  Broadway  between  Wall-street  and  Cansd  T” 

“  Mrs.  Dove,  allow  me  to  give  you  some  of  tliis  Charlotte 


Russi',”  said  Flipp,  coverinsr  his  n'tn'at  from  the  impi'rtinence 
'  of  his  youthful  antni;onist,  by  a  different  sort  of  rM.«c. 

“  Thank  you,  yes.  Mr.  Ih»ve,  my  dear,  you  may  take  some 
of  the  tonsrue,  if  you  w  ant  it.” 

“  You  don’t  want  any  of  that  article  yoursidf,  madam,  I  be- 
'  lieve  ?”  inquirtHi  Mr.  FKpp  with  oveistmiiMnl  |H»liteness. 

“  No,  I  thank  you,”  was  llie  lady’s  unsuspicious  and  vera¬ 
cious  ivply. 

All  this  time,  Mr.  Ilookaway,  “  the  broker-man,”  as  he  was 
calkxl  by  Mrs.  Dove,  was,  as  he  believinl,  fast  insinuating  him¬ 
self  into  the  young  affivtions  of  Miss  Dow,  w  horn,  as  the  only 
ilaughter  of  a  millionain'  and  a  pretty  girl  into  the  bargain,  ho 
regarded  as  a  most  desirable  spi'culation,  ipiite  t'qual  to  his 
last  great  hit  in  the  “  Moono|>olis  Indepemlent  Bank”  affair. 

“Yes,  Miss  Julia,”  said  the  enamoured  lIiMikaway,  ns  he 
impaled  an  oyster  upon  bis  fork.  “  if  tlwre  ever  was  a  man,  in 
whom  the  domestic  fiH'lings  and” — (here  the  ovster  abnqitly 
disappeared)  “affei-tions  wen'  above  par,  I  am  that  individual. 
How  delightful  the  exchange  of  one’s  thoughts  and— eh  f 
sp**culntions,  and — all  that  sort  of  thing,  with  tla?  partiwr  of 
one’s  bosom— »lie  shan'r  of  one’s  prof — I  would  say  jovs  and 
(these  (»ysters  ore  capital)  woes.  I  am  con\inoe<l  that  one’s 
happiness  is  multiplieil  at  least  fifty  p»’r  cent  by  marriage.  It 
is  a  sure  investment,  Indieve  me.  Miss  Julia.  (Permit  me  to 
fill  yinir  glass  with  Heidseck.  Nof  Then,  gi^s.)  Cou- 
'  nubinl  bliss  !  Ah,  I  begin  to  perceive  you  are  not  wholly  in- 
i  sensible  to  the  advantages  of  that  stork— state,  I  mean.” 

Here  Mr.  Hinikaway  filledhis  tumbler  again  with  Heidseck, 
which  be  swallowed  at  a  single  draught,  with  the  evident  in¬ 
tention  of  nett  ing  himjwlf  to  a  desperate  undertaking. 

“  Don’t  go  yet,  .Miss  Julia,”  condnue*!  he,  mistaking  the 
poor  girl’s  insup^  rible  disgust  for  maiden  coyness.  “  Away 
disguise!  Need  I  tell  you,  .Miss  Julia,  that  I  have  long  ad¬ 
min'll  you  in  wen't ;  that  there  is  a  large  luiredeemeii  iNtlance 
in  your  favor  on  the  InMiks  of  my  ht'art ;  that  you  have  made 
my  affections  bankrupt  ?  ” 

Here  Mr.  Hookaway,  taking  advantagi'  of  an  intt'nening 
1  tree  that  concealed  him  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  knelt,  and 
i  seizing  the  lady’s  hand,  pressi'd  it  to  his  lips.  Notwitlistand- 
I  ing  the  all-ab-.orbing  character  of  his  {tassions,  he  cotild  not 
{  forls-nr  thinking  that  the  hand  was  not  what  you  migh  tcall  a 
I  delicate  hand  for  a  lady.  No|  it  was  a  little  tmi  large,  and 
I  not  altogi  ther  of  the  lily’s  textun'  and  hue.  However,  ho 
I  thought  of  the  money  it  would  bring,  and  his  cmirage  returned. 

“Sjwak,  my  dear  Miss  Dove.  Nay,  do  not  tremble,  and 
struggle  to  withdraw  these — snow-white” — (here  Hookawuy 
stopjr-d  as  if  he  hail  swallowesl  something  the  wrong  way)-- 
I  “  these  fingers  from  my  grasp.  S|K‘ak ;  or  may  I  indulge  the 
I  delightful  hope*  that  silence  gives  consent  ?  Hus  my  ticket  iii- 
;  deed  turned  up  a  prize?” 

I  '  •'  I>id  you  si>eak,  sir  ?”  said  a  shrill,  lisping  voice. 

I  1 1 ookaway  li  ►okixl  up.  It  was  the  hand  of  Frank  Sedgwick 

i  he  was  holding. 

“  Damnation!”  mutten'd  the  broker. 

“  Lame  duck,  eh  7  IIiMikaway  ?  Bit  tliis  time,  and  no  mis¬ 
take.  The  fortune  of  tnule,  though,  eh  I  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  will 
go  down  to  the  river,  and  wa>h  this  tar  and  tupentine  off  my 
!  hand.  This  comes  of  handlii:g  nq>es.  Miss  Julia,  shall  wo 
i  take  a  walk  to  the  water’s  side  !  ” 

[  “  With  all  my  heart,”  said  the  poor  girl,  uneasy  at  tho 

j  thought  of  being  again  beset  by  the  importunate  Mr.  Hook¬ 
away. 

“  Where  is  Harry  all  this  while?  ”  asked  Miss  Tarleton. 

“  I  see  a  white  scarf  glimmering  through  the  trees  above 
I  us,”  said  .Mr.  Sterling.  “  There  is  Miss  Brudenel  on  the 
I  slo})e.  Harry  cannot  l>e  far  off’.  Shall  I  interrupt  their  Ar¬ 
cadian  t6te-a-tete,  and  tell  them  you  want  tlwm  here  ?  ” 

Before  Sterling  had  well  put  this  interrogatorv,  the  Count 
had  broken  in  upon  Edith’s  attention  with  a  remark  of  his 
own  :  “  I  remembt'r  now  where  the  air  occurs.  It  is  in  Nor¬ 
ma.” 

I  “  So  it  is.  I  recollect.  Did  you  ask  me  any  tiling,  Mr. 
I  Sterling?” — but,  with  a  frown  of  vexation.  Sterling  had  walked 
I  away  toward  the  voracious  Mr.  Gallagher ;  and  a  loud,  but 
j  somewhat  constrained  laugh  was  all  the  reply  to  Editli’s  qoes- 
I  tion. 

“  By  the  way,  Gallagher,”  said  Sterling,  striving  to  appear 
i  remarkably  unconcenM*d,  “  who  is  this  Cinint  D’AnglevUle  T” 

“  I  don’t  know.  B  it  it  vrlU  be  well  worth  our  while  to  cul¬ 
tivate  his  acquaintance.  Ho  has  in  his  possi'ssion  th**  recipo 
of  the  original  anti  genuine  sauce  a  la  Jinanciere.  Let  me 
give  you  some  of  this  pate.” 

“  D — n  the  pale,”  said  Mr.  Sterling,  turning  abruptly  away. 
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Pic-Nie  on  the  Hudson — Equivocal  Verser — Hope — Wit. 


“  WpU  ;  that  i*  thn  mf)»t  pnifane  remark  I  ever  heard  in  the 
whole  coorne  of  my  mutten*d  the  gourmand  as  he  at¬ 

tached  a  seroml  clean  napkin  under  his  chin. 

“  What  a  scene  for  the  pencil  of  a  Watteau !”  said  Henry 
Tarleton  to  the  lady  by  his  side,  as  from  a  higher  bank  they 
looked  down  upon  the  group  assembled  on  the  little  plat  of 
level  WfKxUand.  In  another  moment  they  had  joined  their 
companions. 

*  *  *  At  length  was  the  deck  of  the  Arrow  once  more 

enlivened  by  the  laughing  thnmg.  As  the  sun  dtKrlined  neai-er 
to  the  horizon,  the  bre«*ze  freshened,  though  the  sky  still  con¬ 
tinued  clear,  and  tlie  air  was  warm  and  fragrant. 

“We  shall  have  a  fine  run  of  it  to  Castle  Ganlen,”  said 
Tarleton,  taking  the  helm.  “Up  with  the  anchor,  Peter;  and 
then  out  with  every  rag  of  canvass.” 

“  W'here  is  Gallagher?”  suddenly  exclaimed  Mr.  Starch- 
bourne. 

“  Where  is  Gallagher  ?”  reiterated  a  dozen  voices  in  return. 

“Now  I  think  of  it,”  said  the  mild  and  amiable  Mr.  Dove; 
“  when  I  last  saw  the  man  Gallagher,  he  was  reposing  at  the 
root  of  a  tree  with  a  bandanna  handkerchief  thrown  over  his 
face.” 

“  Stop  pulling  there  at  the  windlass ;”  said  Harry,  “  and  go 
on  shore  for  Mr.  Gallagher.  There  he  is  by  the  water’s  edge 
wax-ing  his  bandanna  at  us.” 

In  less  than  five  minutes,  the  missing  gentleman  was  restored 
to  his  fiiends  ;  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and  the  Aitow  was 
shooting  ahea^l  with  a  dashing  breezefrom  the  north-west.  As 
they  lost  sight  of  the  Palisades,  the  sun  set ;  but  horizontal 
lines  of  clouds,  like  flaming  shafts  of  crimson,  long  hung 
above  the  west.  Gradually  tliey  fade«l  into  the  dark  back¬ 
ground.  The  evening  star  came  forth  with  intonsest  lustre. — 
The  purple  night  had  descendetl.  Less  frequent  l)ecame  the 
jocund  laugh  on  b»>ard  the  swift  gliding  schoojier.  Gay  voices 
grew  more  subdued;  and  bright  eyes,  as  they  loiked  up  at  the 
stars  and  around  at  tlic  shmlowy  banks  on  either  side,  were 
now  and  then  moistened  with  a  tear.  The  influence  of  the 
hour  had  descended  upon  all ;  upon  “  the  just  and  the  unjust,” 
and  even  Hookaway  and  Starchboume  began  to  think  that 
there  might  bo  such  things  as  sentiment  njid  a  soul.  The 
night  hail  not  far  advanced  when -the  Arrow  glided  on  past 
Weehawken,  while  toward  the  left  the  lights  of  the  huge  me- 
tnipolis  hi*gan  to  glimmer  in  the  distance.  SiMin  afterward, 
a  burst  of  exhilarating  music  was  heard,  and  a  douhlc-«li*cked 
steamboat,  brilliantly  illuminati‘d  in  every  part,  darted  along  on 
its  luminous  pathway  over  the  subject  water^’  Tlie  band  on 
board  were  playing  that  glorious  melody,  “  Hail  to  the  chief,” 
and  as  the  Arrow  itdli^l  and  tossed  in  the  swell  of  the  vessel’s 
wake,  a  general  exclamation  of  delight  and  susprise  broke 
fn»m  the  spectators  on  her  deck. 

A  few  moments  more,  and  the  members  of  the  pic-nic  par¬ 
ty,  wo  have  commemorated,  were  dispersed  ;  the  gri'ater  part 
being  landed  at  the  pier,  near  Castle  Garden,  while  Henry 
Tarleton  and  his  sister,  with  Miss  Brudenel,  continued  a  mile 
or  two  down  the  bay,  and  anchored  at  a  little  dock  that  pro¬ 
truded  firom  the  shore,  leading  to  the  Narrows  on  the  north¬ 
erly  side  of  Long  Island. 

“  Home  at  last,”  said  Henry  Tarleton ;  and,  helping  Edith 
and  his  companion  to  land,  he  proceeded  with  them  up  the  hill 
to  Eagles wc^. 


Equivocat,  Vkrser. — The  Wwkly  Packet  of  Advice  from 
Rome,  No.  2.”,  May  6,  1679,  contains  tht>  following  in  I..ntin 
and  English :  we  transcrilx:  only  the  latter.  It  is  entitled, 
“  The  Jesuits’  Double-faced  Creed.” 


I  hold  for  sound  faith 
What  Rome’s  faith  saith 
Where  tlie  king’s  heotl 
The  flocks  misled 
W’here  th’  altars  di'ess’d 
The  people’s  bless’d 
He’s  but  an  ass 
Who  shuns  the  mass 


What  F'ngland’s  chundi  allows 
My  conscience  disavows 
The  flock  can  take  no  shame 
^\’ho  hold  the  pope  suprt*mo 
The  worship’s  scarce  divine 
W’hose  table’s  bread  and  wine 
W'ho  their  communion  flies 
Is  catholic  and  wise. 


The  Landsilown  MSS.  8.52,  contain  similar  verses  on 
Houses  of  Stuart  and  Hanover.” 


The 


I  love  with  all  my  heart 
The  Hanoverian  |>art 
And  for  that  settlement 
My  conscience  gives  consent 
Most  righteous  is  the  cause 
To  fight  for  George’s  laws 
It  is  my  mind  andjlicurt 
Tho’  none  will  take  my  part 


The  Tory  party  here 
Most  hateful  do  appear; 

I  ever  have  deny’il 
To  be  on  James’  side. 

To  fight  for  such  a  king 
W’ill  England’s  ruin  bring. 
In  this  opinion  I 
Resolve  to  live  and  die. 


HOPE - By  T.  K.  Hervey. 

Again — again  she  comes! — methinks  I  hear 

Her  wild,  sweet  singing,  and  her  rushing  wings ; 

My  heart  g(K‘s  forth  to  meet  her  with  a  tear. 

And  welcome  sends  fi-orn  all  its  broken  strings. 

It  was  not  thus — not  thus — we  met  of  yore. 

When  my  plumetl  soul  went  half  way  to  the  sky 
To  gn*ct  her;  and  tlie  joyous  song  she  boro 
Was  scarce  more  tuneful  than  the  glad  reply: 

The  wings  are  fetter’d  by  the  weight  of  years. 

And  grief  has  spoiled  the  music  with  her  tears. 

She  comes — I  know  her  by  her  starry  eyes, 

I  know  her  by  the  rainbow  in  her  hair! 

Her  vesture  of  the  light  and  summer  skies — 

But  gone  the  girdle  which  she  used  to  wear 
Of  summer  roses,  and  the  sandal  flowers 
That  hung  enamored  round  her  fairy  feet. 

When,  in  her  youth,  she  haunteil  earthly  bowers. 

And  culled  from  all  the  beautiful  and  sweet. 

No  more  she  mocks  me  with  her  voice  of  mirth. 

Nor  offers  now  the  garlands  of  the  earth. 

Como  back,  come  back — thou  hast  been  absent  long. 

Oh !  welcome  back  the  sybil  of  the  soul. 

Who  came,  and  comes  again,  with  pleading  strong. 

To  ofier  t»)  the  heart  her  mystic  scroll ; 

Though  every  year  she  wears  a  sadder  look. 

And  sings  a  satlder  song,  and  every  year 
Some  further  leaves  are  torn  out  from  her  book, 

And  fewer  what  she  brings,  and  far  more  dear. 

As  ONCE  she  came — oh,  might  she  come  again. 

With  all  the  perished  volumes  oflered  then. 

But  come — thy  coining  is  a  gladness  yet — 

Light  from  the  pix'sent  o’er  the  future  cast. 

That  makes  the  present  bright — but  oh — regret 
Is  PRESENT  sorrow  while  it  mourns  the  past. 

And  memory  speaks,  ns  speaks  the  curfew  bell. 

To  tell  tho  daylight  of  the  heart  is  gone. 

Come  like  the  st'er  of  old,  and  with  thy  spell. 

Put  back  the  shadow  of  that  setting  sun 
On  my  soul’s  dial ;  and  with  new-born  light 
Hush  tho  wild  tolling  of  the  voice  of  night. 

Bright  spirit,  come — the  mystic  roll  is  thine 
That  shows  tho  hidden  fountains  of  the  breast,' 

And  turns,  with  point  unerring,  to  divine 
The  places  where  its  buried  treasures  rest 
Its  hoards  of  thought  and  feeling;  at  that  spell, 
Methinks  I  feel  its  long-lost  wealth  revealed. 

And  ancient  springs  within  my  bosom  swell 

That  grief  had  checked,  and  ruin  had  concealed. 

And  sweetly  swelling  where  its  waters  stray, 

The  tints  and  freshness  of  its  earlier  day. 

She  comes — she  comes — her  voice  is  in  mine  ear. 

Her  mild,  sweet  voice,  that  sings,  and  sings  for  ever. 
Whose  strains  of  song  sweet  thoughts  awake  to  hear, 
.Like  flowers  that  haunt  the  margin  of  a  river; 
(Flowers,  like  lovei’s,  only  speak  in  sighs. 

Whose  thoughts  are  hues,  whose  voices  are  their  hearts,) 
Oh — thus  the  spirit  yearns  to  pierce  the  skies. 

Exulting  throbs,  though  all  save  hope  departs ; 

Thus  the  glad  freshness  of  our  sinless  years 
Is  watemi  ever  by  the  heart’s  rich  teai-s. 

She  comes — I  know’  her  by  her  radiant  eyes. 

Before  whose  smile  the  long  dim  cloud  departs; 

And  if  a  darker  shade  be  on  her  brow*, 

And  if  her  tones  be  srnlder  than  of  yore. 

And  if  she  sings  more  solemn  music  now. 

And  bears  another  harp  than  erst  she  bore. 

And  if  around  her  form  no  longer  glow 

The  earthly  flowers  that  in  her  youth  she  wore — 

That  look  is  loftier,  and  that  song  more  sweet. 

And  heaven’s  flowers — the  stars — are  at  her  feet. 


WiT. — As  true  wit  generally  consists  in  the  rosemblanre 
and  congruity  of  ideas,  false  wit  chiefly  consists  in  the  resem¬ 
blance  and  congruity  sometimes  of  single  letters,  os  in  ana¬ 
grams,  chronograms,  lipograms  and  acrostics  :  sometimes  of 
words,  as  in  puns  and  quibbles  :  and  sometimes  of  whole  sen¬ 
tences  or  poems,  cast  into  the  figures  of  eggs,  axes,  or  altars. 
Nay,  some  carry  the  notion  of  wit  so  far,  as  to  ascribe  it  even 
to  external  mimicry  ;  and  to  look  upon  a  man  as  an  ingenious 
person,  that  can  resemble  the  tone,  posture,  or  face  of  another- 


Forget  Me  Not! — 


FORGET  ME  NOT! _ Bt  Wm.  H.  Harrison. 

The  star  that  shines  so  pure  and  bright 
Like  a  far-off  place  of  bliss, 

And  tells  the  broken-hearted 

There  arc  brighter  worlds  than  this  ; 

The  moon  that  courses  through  the  sky, 

Like  man’s  uncertain  doom. 

Now  shining  bright  with  b«»tTow’d  light, 

Now  wrapp’d  in  dwpest  gloom, — 

Or  when  eclips’d,  a  dreary  blank, 

A  fearful  emblem  given 
Of  the  heart  shut  out  by  a  sinful  world 
From  the  blessed  light  of  heaven  ; 

The  flower  that  freely  casts  its  wealth 
Of  perfume  on  the  gale ; 

The  bn'eze  that  mourns  the  Summer’s  close. 
With  melanchcily  wail; 

The  stream  that  cleaves  the  mountain’s  side, 

Or  gurgles  from  the  grot. 

All  speak  in  their  Creator’s  name. 

And  say  “  Forget  me  not!” 

When  man’s  vain  heart  is  swollen  with  pride, 
And  his  haughty  lip  is  curl’d, 

And  from  the  scomer’s  seat  he  smiles 
Contempt  upon  the  world ; 

Where  glitter  crowns  and  coronets. 

Like  stars  that  gem  the  skies. 

And  Flattery’s  incense  rises  thick 
To  blind  a  monarch’s  eyes; 

Where  the  courtier’s  tongue  with  facile  lie 
A  royal  ear  beguiles ; 

When*  suitors  live  on  promises. 

And  sycophants  on  smiles ; 

Where  each,  as  in  a  theatre, 

Is  made  to  play  his  part 
Where  the  diadem  hides  a  troubled  brow. 

And  tiie  star  an  aching  heart; 

There,  even  there,  ’mid  pomp  and  power, 

Is  oft  a  voice  that  calls 
Forget  me  not,”  in  thunder. 

Throughout  the  palace  walls. 

Or  in  the  house  of  banqueting 

Where  the  madd’ning  bowl  is  flush. 

And  the  shameless  ribald  boast  of  deeds 
For  which  the  cheek  should  blush; 

Where  from  the  oft  drain’d  goblet’s  brim 
The  eye  of  mirth  is  lit ; 

Where  the  cold  conceits  of  a  trifler’s  brain 
Pass  for  the  coin  of  wit ; 

Where  Flattery  sues  to  woman’s  ear, 

And  tells  his  tale  again, 

And  Beauty  smiles  upon  things  so  mean 
We  blush  to  call  them  men; 

Where  ’tis  sad  to  hear  the  flippant  tongue 
Apply  its  hackneyed  arts  ; 

Oh !  their  heads  would  be  the  hallowest  things 
But  for  their  hollower  hearts ! 

But,  hist !  the  reveler’s  shout  is  still’d. 

The  song,  the  jest,  forgot; 

The  hair  is  snapp’d,  the  sword  descends. 

With  a  dread  “  Forget  me  not !” 

Go !  hie  thee  to  the  rank  churchyard 
Where  flits  the  shadowy  ghost, 

And  see  how  little  Pride  has  left 
Whereon  to  raise  a  boast. 

See  Beauty  claiming  sisterhood 

With  the  noisome  reptile  worm — 

Oh,  where  are  all  the  graces  fled 
That  once  array’d  her  form  ? 

Fond  hope  no  more  on  her  smile  will  feed. 

Nor  wither  at  her  frown  : 

Her  head  will  rest  more  quiet  now 
Than  when  it  slept  on  down. 

With  cloven  crest  and  bloody  shroud 
The  once  proud  warrior  lies  | 

And  the  patriot’s  heart  hath  not  a  throb 
To  give  to  a  nation’s  cries. 

A  solemn  voice  will  greet  thine  estf 
As  thou  lingerest  round  the  spot. 

And  cry  fixim  out  the  sepulchre, 

Fi^  man,  forget  me  not!” 
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“Forget  me  not,”  the  ihunder  roars. 

As  it  bursts  its  sulphury  cloud; 

’Tis  murmur’d  by  the  distant  hilb 
In  echoes  long  and  loud ; 

’Tis  written  by  th’  Almighty’s  hand 
In  characters  of  flame. 

When  the  lightnings  gleam  with  vivid  flash, 
.\nd  his  wrath  and  power  pniclaim. 
’Tis  murmur’d  when  the  white  wave  falls 
Upon  the  WTt'ck-strewn  short*, 

Asa  hoary  wairior  hows  his  crest 
When  his  day  of  work  is  o’er. 

Go !  speed  th»*e  forth  tvhen  the  beamy  sun 
O’erthmws  tht*  reign  of  night. 

And  strips  the  scene  of  its  misty  robe. 

And  arrays  it  in  diamonds  bright. 

Oh  !  as  thou  drinkest  h<>nlih  and  joy 
In  the  fresh  and  balmy  air, 

“  Forget  me  not!”  in  a  still  small  voice. 

Will  sundy  greet  thee  thwe. 

Oh !  who  that  sees  the  vermeil  cheek 
Grow,  day  by  day,  more  pale. 

And  Beauty’s  form  to  shrink  before 
The  Summer’s  gentlest  gale. 

But  thinks  of  Him,  the  mighty  One, 

By  whom  the  Wow  is  given, 

I  As  if  vhe  fairest  flowers  of  earth 

I  Were  early  plucked  for  heaven. 

I  Oh  yes !  on  every  side  we  see 

I  The  impress  of  his  liand; 

I  The  air  we  bn*athc  is  full  of  Him, 

I  And  the  earth  on  which  we  stand. 

Yet  heedless  man  regards  it  not. 

But  Life’s  uncertain  day 
In  idle  hopes  and  vain  regrets 
I  Thus  madly  wastes  away. 

Butin  his  own  appointed  time 
He  will  not  be  forgot: 

Oh  !  in  that  hour  of  fearful  strife. 

Great  God,  forget  me  not ! 


THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA. 

TaSIISLATI.D  raOM  THC  CEEMAN . BY  KBOrCSSOa  LOMaVBlXOW. 

Hast  thou  seen  that  lordly  castle. 

That  Castle  by  the  Sea  t 

Golden  and  red  above  it 

The  clouds  float  gorgeously. 

And  fain  it  would  stoop  downward 
To  the  mirrow'd  wave  below; 

And  fain  it  would  soar  upward 

In  the  evening’s  crimson  glow. 

‘Well  have  I  seen  that  castle. 

That  Castle  by  the  Sea, 

And  the  moon  above  it  standing, 

And  the  mist  rise  solemnly.’ 

‘  The  winds  and  the  waves  of  oceaa 
And  they  a  merry-clime? 

Didst  thou  liear,  from  tliose  lofty  chambers, 

The  harp  and  the  minstrel’s  rhyme  ?  ’ 

‘  The  winds  and  the  waves  of  ocean 
They  rested  quietly. 

But  I  heard  on  the  gale  a  sound  of  wail, 

And  tears  came  to  my  eye.* 

And  sawest  thou  on  the  turrets 
The  king  and  his  royal  bride? 

And  the  ware  of  their  crimsoned  mantles  t 
And  the  golden  crown  of  pride  ? 

Led  they  not  forth  in  rapture 
A  Wauteous  maiden  there  I 

Resplendent  as  the  morning  sun. 

Beaming  with  golden  hair  ? 

‘  Well  saw  I  the  ancient  parents. 

Without  the  crown  of  pride; 

They  were  moving  slow,  in  weeds  of  woe. 

No  maiden  was  by  their  side!’ 
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I  DO  not  can*  a  farthinp  about  any  man,  woman,  or  child, 
in  the  world.  V*>u  think  that  I  am  joking.  Jemmy ;  but  you 
an*  mistaken.  What !  you  look  at  me  acfain  with  those  hon¬ 
est  eyes  of  yours  staring  with  wonder,  and  making  a  demi- 
thetir,  denii-angry  appeal  for  an  exrppti«m  in  your  favor, 
ell.  Jemmy,  I  do  can*  about  yon,  my  honest  fellow,  so  un- 
c(»rk  the  other  bottle. 

Did  you  ever  see  me  out  of  humor  in  your  life  for  the  tenth 
part  of  a  second  7  Never,  so  help  me,  heaven !  Did  you 
ever  hear  me  spi*ak  ill  of  miother  t  I  might,  perhaps,  have 
cracked  a  joke— -indi*e«l,  I  have  cracked  a  geaxi  many  such  in 
my  time— at  a  man’s  expense  behind  his  back  ;  but  never  have 
I  said  any  thing  which  I  would  not  say  to  his  face,  or  what  I 
would  not  take  from  him  with  tn*ble  hardness  of  recoil,  if  it 
so  pleased  him  to  return  it ;  but  real  bona,  fide  evil-speaking  j 
was  never  uttered  by  me.  I  never  quaireh^d  with  any  one. 
You  are  going  to  put  me  in  mind  of  my  duel  with  Captain 
Maxwell.  I  acknowledge  I  fought  it,  and  fired  three  shots. 
What  then  T  Could  I  avoid  it  ?  I  was  no  more  angry  with 
him  when  I  sent  the  message,  than  I  was  at  the  moment  of 
my  birth.  Dueling  is  an  absurd  custom  of  the  countrj’,  w'hich 
1  must  comply  with  when  occasion  requires.  The  occasion 
had  turned  up,  and  I  fi)ught  of  course.  Never  was  I  hapj}ier 
than  wlien  I  felt  the  blood  trickling  over  my  shoulders — for  the 
wise  laws  of  honor  were  satisfied,  and  I  was  rid  of  the  cursed 
trouble.  I  was  sick  of  the  puppyism  of  punctilio,  and  the 
booby  legislation  of  the  seconds,  and  was  glad  to  escape  from 
it  by  a  scratch.  1  made  it  up  with  Maxwell,  who  was  an 
honest,  though  a  hot-headed  and  obstinate  man — and  you 
know  I  was  executor  to  his  will.  Indeed,  he  dined  w'ith  me 
the  very  day-week  after  the  duel.  Yet,  spite  of  this  equa¬ 
nimity,  I  repeat  it,  that  I  do  not  care  for  any  human  being  (»n 
earth,  (the  present  company  always  excepted,)  more  than  I 
care  f()r  one  of  those  filberts  which  you  uro  cracking  with  such 
laudable  assiduity. 

Yes— it  is  true — I  have  borne  myself  toward  my  family  un- 
exceptionably,  as  the  world  has  it.  I  married  oft’  my  sisters, 
sent  my  brothers  to  the  colleges,  and  did  what  was  fair  for  my 
mother.  But  I  shall  not  be  hypocrite  enough  to  pretend  to 
high  motives  for  so  doing.  My  father’s  death  left  them  entirely 
to  me,  and  what  could  I  do  with  them  7  Turn  them  out  7  That 
would  be  absurd,  and  just  as  absurd  to  retain  them  at  home 
without  treating  them  properly.  They  were  my  family.  My 
own  comforts  would  have  been  materially  invaded  by  any  other 
line  of  conduct.  I  therefore  executed  the  filial  and  fmternal 
aftections  in  a  manner  which  will  be  a  fine  panegj’ric  for  my 
obituary.  Heaven  help  the  idiots  w'ho  w’rite  such  things! 
They  to  talk  of  motives,  and  feelings,  and  the  impulses  that 
sway  the  human  heart!  They,  whose  ^highest  ambition  is  to 
furnish  provender,  at  so  much  a  line,  for  magazine  or  newspa¬ 
per.  Yet  from  them  shall  I  receive  the  tribute  of  a  tear.  The 
world  shall  be  informed  in  due  time,  and  I  care  not  how  soon, 
that  “  Died,  at  his  house,  etc.  etc.  a  gentleman,  exemplary  in 
every  relation  of  life,  whether  we  consider  him  as  a  son,  a 
brother,  a  friend,  or  a  citizen.  His  heart,”  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  fiddle  faddle.  The  winding  up  of  my  family  aft'airs, 
you  know,  is,  that  I  have  got  rid  of  them  all ;  that  1  pay  the 
good  people  a  visit  once  a  month,  and  ask  them  to  a  humdrum 
dinner  on  my  birth-day,  which  you  arc  perhaps  aware  occurs 
but  once  a  year,  I  am  alone.  I  feel  that  I  am  alone. 

My  politics — what  then  7  I  am,  externally  at  least,  a  tory, 
a  (oute  onirarice,  because  my  father  and  my  grandfather  (and 
I  cannot  trace  my  genealogy  any  higher)  were  so  before  me. 
Besides,  I  think  every  gentleman  should  bo  a  tory ;  there  is  an 
easiness,  a  suavity  of  mind,  engendercd  by  toiyism,  which  it  is 
vain  for  you  to  expect  from  fretful  whiggery,  or  bawling  radi¬ 
calism,  and  such  should  be  a  stnmg  distinctive  feature  in  eveiy 
gentleman’s  character.  And  1  admit,  that  in  my  youth  1  did 
many  queer  things,  and  saiil  many  violent  and  nonsensical 
matters.  But  that  fervor  is  gone.  1  am  still  outside  the  same  ; 
but  inside  how  diflerent !  I  laugh  to  scorn  the  nonsense  I  hear 
vented  about  me  in  the  clubs  which  I  frequent.  The  zeal 
about  nothings,  the  bustle  about  stuft',  the  fears  and  the  pre- 
caudons  against  fancied  dangers,  the  indignation  against 
wriungs  which  no  decent  man  thinks  of  reading,  or  against 
speeches  which  are  but  the  essence  of  stupidity ;  in  short,  the 
whole  tempest  in  a  tea-pot  appears  to  me  to  be  ineffably  ludic¬ 
rous.  I  join  now  and  then,  nay  very  often,  in  these  discus¬ 
sions  ;  why  should  not  1 7  Am  I  rot  possessed  of  the  un¬ 
doubted  liberties  of  a  Briton,  invested  with  the  full  privilege 
of  talking  nonsense  7  And,  if  any  of  my  associates  laugh  in¬ 
side  at  me,  why,  I  thiqli  them  quite  right. 


But  I  have  dirtied  my  fingers  wHth  ink,  you  say,  and  «laul)ed 
other  peoj)le’8  faces  with  them.  I  admit  it.  My  pen  has  been 
guilty  of  various  political  jci/r  d'enprit,  but  let  me  w  hisy)er  it, 
.b-mmy,  on  both  sides.  Don’t  start,  it  is  not  worth  while. — 
My  tor)-  rpiizzes  1  am  suspected  of ;  suspreteJ,  1  .say,  for  I  am 
not  such  a  goose  as  to  lot  them  be  any  more  than  mere  matters 
of  suspicion;  but  of  quizzes  against  toriesi  am  no  more  thought 
gtiilty  than  I  am  of  petty  larceny.  Yet  such  is  the  case.  I 
write  with  no  ill  feeling;  public  men  or  people  who  thrust 
themselves  before  the  public  in  any  way,  I  just  l<H>k  on  as 
phantoms  of  the  imagination,  as  things  to  throw  off  comrnon- 
plat-es  about.  You  know  how  I  assassinated  Jack  ****,  in  the 
song  which  you  transcribed  for  me;  how  it  spread  in  thousands, 
to  his  great  annoyance.  Well,  tm  Wednesday  la-^^t,  lu*  and  1 
supped  tete-a-tete,  and  a  jocular  follow  he  is.  It  was  an  ac¬ 
cidental  rencontre — he  was  sulky  at  first,  but  I  laughed  and 
sung  him  into  good  humor.  When  the  second  bottle  had 
loosened  his  tongue,  he  hmked  at  me  most  sympathetically,  and 
said,  “  May  I  ask  you  a  question?”  “  A  thousand,”  I  replied, 
“provided  you  do  not  exj>ect  me  to  answer  them.”  “Ah,” 
he  cried,  “  it  w-as  a  shame  for  you  to  abuse  me  the  way  you 
did,  and  all  for  nothing ;  but,  hang  it,  let  by-gones  be  by-gones 
— you  arc  too  pleasant  a  fellow  to  quarrel  with.”  I  told  him 
he  appeared  to  l)e  under  a  mistake — he  shook  his  head — 
emptied  his  bottle,  and  we  staggered  home  in  great  concord. 
In  j)oint  of  fact,  men  of  sense  think  not  of  such  things,  and 
mingle  freely  in  society  as  if  they  never  occurred.  Why,  then, 
should  I  be  supposed  to  have  any  fwling  whatever,  .whether  of 
anger  or  pleasure  about  them  ? 

My  friends  7  Where  are  they  ?  Ay,  Jemmy,  I  do  understand 
w'hat  that  pressure  of  my  hand  means.  But  w  here  is  the  other  ? 
No  where!  Acquaintances  I  have  in  hundreds;  boon  compan¬ 
ions  in  dozens — fellows  to  whom  I  make  myself  as  agret  able 
as  I  can,  and  whose  society  gives  me  pleasure.  There  ’s.Iac  k 
Meggot,  the  best  joker  in  the  wutrld;  Will  Thompson,  an  un- 
excej>tionablo  ten-bottle  man  ;  John  Mortimer,  a  singer  of  most 
renowned  social  qualities ;  there ’s — but  why  need  I  enlarge 
the  catalogue?  You  know  the  men  I  mean.  I  live  with  them, 
and  that  right  gaily  ;  but  would  one  of  them  emek  a  joke  the 
less,  drink  a  glass  the  less,  sing  a  song  the  less,  if  I  dic'd  be¬ 
fore  morning?  Not  one  ;  nor  do  I  blame  them,  for  if  they  were 
engulfed  in  Tartaius,  I  should  just  go  through  my  usual  daily 
round — keep  moving  in  the  same  monotomnis  tread-mill  of 
life,  with  other  companions  to  help  me  through  as  steadily  as 
1  do  now-.  The  friends  of  my  boyhood  are  gone;  ay,  all — all 
gone  !  1  have  lost  the  old  familiar  faces,  and  shall  not  try  for 
others  to  replace  them.  I  am  now  happy  with  a  mail-coach 
companion  whom  I  never  saw  beforc  and  never  will  sec  again. 
My  cronies  ‘  come  like  shadows,  so  depart.’  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  the  story  of  Abon  Hassan,  in  some  of  the  Oriental  tales  ? 
lie  was  squandering  a  fine  property  on  some  hollow  friends, 
w  hen  he  was  advised  to  try  their  friendship  by  preU'nding  pov¬ 
erty  and  asking  their  assistance.  It  was  refused,  and  he  de¬ 
termined  never  to  see  them  more — never  tt)  make  a  friend — 
nay,  not  even  an  acquaintance — but  to  sit,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  East,  by  the  way-side,  and  invite  to  his  board 
the  three  first  passers-by,  with  w-hom  he  spent  the  night  in 
festive  debauchery,  making  it  a  rule  never  to  ask  the  same  per¬ 
son  a  second  time. 

My  life  is  almost  the  same — true  it  is  that  I  know-  the  ex¬ 
terior  conformation,  and  the  peculiar  habits  of  those  with  whom 
I  assrreiate,  but  our  hearts  are  ignorant  of  one  another.  They 
vibrate  not  together ;  they  are  ready  to  enter  into  the  same 
communication  with  any  pass**r-by.  Nay,  perhaps,  Hassan’s 
plan  was  more  stKual.  He  was  rclieved  from  itiquiries  as  to 
the  character  of  his  table-mates.  Be  they  lair,  be  th^y  foul, 
they  were  nothing  to  him.  I  am  tormented  out  of  my  life  bv 
stich  punctilicts  ns  I  daily  must  submit  to.  “  I  wonder  you  keep 
company,”  says  a  inond—f riend !  well,  no  matter — “with  R. 
He  is  a  scoundrel — he  is  suspected  of  having  cheated  filteen 
years  ago  at  play,  he  drinks  ale,  he  fought  shy  in  a  duel  busi¬ 
ness,  he  is  a  whig — a  radical,  a  muggietonian,  a  jumper,  a 
m(Klerate  man,  a  jacobin ;  he  asked  twice  for  soup,  he  wrote 
a  libel,  his  father  was  a  low  attorney,  nobotly  knows  him  in 
g(Mxl  society,”  etc.  etc.  VVhy,  whnt  is  it  to  me  7  1  care  not 

whether  be  bi*okc  ever)-  commui.dmeut  in  the  decalogue,  pro- 
vidwl  he  Ix^  a  pleasant  fellow,  a;.  '  that  I  am  not  mixed  up  with 
his  oft'ences.  But  the  worhl  wi.  l  so  mix  me  up  in  spite  of  my¬ 
self.  Bums  used  to  say,  the  bei-t  company  he  was  ever  in  was 
the  company  of  professed  blackguoids.  I’erhaps  he  was  right. 
I  dare  not  try. 

My  early  con.panions  I  did  care  for,  and  wliere  are  they  7 
Poor  Tom  Benson,  he  was  my  clasd-follow  at  school  ;  we  oc- 
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cupied  the  samo  rooms  in  college,  we  shared  our  studies,  our 
anmsenients,  our  flirtations,  our  follies,  our  dissipations  to¬ 
gether.  A  more  hononihle  or  upri"ht  creature  never  existed. 
\Vell,  sir,  lu*  had  an  uncle,  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  cavalry  n‘gl- 
nient,  ami  at  his  n  qnest  Tom  bought  a  cornetcy,  in  the  cor|)s. 

I  rememlH*r  the  grand-looking  fellow  strutting  about  in  the  lull 
splendor  of  his  yet  unspotted  i-egimer.tals,  the  cynosuit*  ot  the 
bright  eves  of  the  countrv'  town  in  which  he  n'sided.  lie 
came  to  London,  and  then  joined  his  n*giment.  All  was  well 
for  a  while,  but  he  had  always  an  unfortunate  itrh  for  play. 
In  our  litth*  eireh'  it  did  him  no  great  harm  :  but  his  new  com¬ 
panions  playt'd  high,  and  far  t<M>  skiltully  for  foni— -jHToaps  ; 
there  was  roguerv,  or  perhaps  then*  was  not — I  never  inf|uired.  j 
.\t  all  events,  ho  lost  all  his  ivaily-money.  He  then  dn-w  liln  -  | 
rally  on  his  family;  he  lost  that  too;  in  short,  poor  T*)m  ,'«t  j 
last  staked  his  commi'-sion,  and  lost  it  with  the  rest.  This,  ot 
course,  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  uncle,  who  gave  him 
a  severe  lecture,  but  procun'd  him  a  commission  in  an  infantry 
regiment  destined  for  Spain.  He  was  to  join  it  without  delay; 
but  the  infatuateil  fellow'  again  risked  himself,  and  lost  the  in- 
fanti-y  commis>i<»n  also.  He  now  was  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
face  his  uncle,  and  enlisted  (for  he  was  a  splendid-looking  j 
young  man,  and  was  instantly  accepted,)  as  a  private  soldier 
in  the  twenty-sixth  foot.  ■  j 

I  suppose  that  he  found  his  habits  were  too  refined  and  too  ' 
firmly  fixed  to  allow  him  to  be  satisfied  with  the  scanty  pay,  ; 
and  coarse  food,  and  low  company,  of  an  infantry  sohlier.  It  I 
is  certain,  that  he  deserted  in  a  fortnight  after  enlistment.  i 
The  measure  of  poor  1  om’s  degradatitm  was  not  yet  filled  up.  : 
He  had  not  a  farthing  when  ho  left  the  twenty-sixth.  ! 
He  went  to  his  uncle’s  at  an  hour  wlicn  he  knew  that  he  would 
not  be  at  home,  and  was  with  diffi-culty  a<lmitte«l  by  the  ser¬ 
vant,  who  recognized  him.  He  persua<led  him  at  last  that  he  i 
meant  to  throw  himself  on  the  nu'rey  «»f  his  uncle,  and  the  man,  | 
who  loved  him — every  IxKly  of  all  degn*es  wlio  knew  him  | 
loved  him — consented  to  his  admission.  I  am  almost  ashamed  ! 
to  go  on.  He  broke  open  his  uiu-le’s  escrutoir,  and  took  from  I 
it  whatever  money  it  contained — a  hundred  pounds  or  then*-  ; 
abouts— and  slunk  out  ol  the  house.  Heavens!  what  were  ' 
my  fi*t*ling3  when  I  heard  this — when  I  saw  him  ju-oclaimed  : 
in  the  newspapers  as  a  deserter,  and  a  thief!  A  thief!  Tom  ^ 
Benson  a  thiet!  I  couhl  not  credit  the  intelligence  of  my  eyes  ! 
or  my  ears.  He  whom  I  knew  only  five  months  bclbre — for  j 
80  brief  had  his  career  been — would  have  turned  with  sconi  ; 
and  disgust  from  any  action  deviating  a  hair’s  breadth  from  the  i 
highest  honor.  | 

How  he  sjient  the  next  six  months  of  his  life,  I  know  not ; 
but  about  tlie  end  of  that  |)eriod  a  letter  was  left  at  my  door  by 
a  messenger,  who  immediately  disappeared.  It  was  from  him.  i 
It  was  couched  in  terms  of  the  most  abject  self-condemnation,  ! 
and  the  bitten?3t  remorse.  He  declared  he  was  a  ruined  man 
in  character,  in  fortune,  in  happiness,  in  every  thing,  and  con- 
jun?d  me,  for  the  sake  of  fonner  friendship,  to  let  him  have  five 
guineas,  which  he  said  would  take  him  ti»  a  place  of  safety. —  i 
Irom  the  iloscription  of  the  messenger,  who,  Tom  told  me  in  ! 
his  note,  would  return  in  an  hour,  I  guessed  it  was  himseif  j 
hen  the  time,  came,  which  lie  ha«l  put  off  to  a  moment  tl 
almost  com jileto  darkness,  1  opt*ned  the  door  to  his  fearful  rap. 

It  was  he — I  knew  him  at  a  glance,  as  the  lamp  flashed  over  i 
his  face — iirid,  uncertain  as  was  the  light,  it  was  bright  enough  I 
to  let  me  see  that  he  was  squalid,  and  in  rags ;  that  a  fearful 
and  ferocious  suspicion,  which  spoke  volumes,  as  to  the  life  ho 
had  lately  led,  lurked  in  his  side-looking  eyes ;  those  eyes  that 
a  year  before  spoke  nothing  but  joy  and  courage,  and  that  a 
premature  grayness  had  covered  with  pie-bald  patches  the 
once  glossy  black  locks  which  straggled  over  his  unwashed 
face,  or  through  his  tattered  hat. 

I  ha<l  that  he  asked — jx*rhaps  more — in  a  paper  in  my  hand. 

I  put  it  into  his.  I  had  barely  time  to  say  “  O  Tom  !”  when 
he  caught  my  hand,  kissed  it  with  burning  lips,  exclaimed, 

“  Don’t  speak  to  me — I  am  a  wretch !”  and  bursting  fnim  the 
grasp  with  which  I  wished  to  detain  him,  fled  with  the  speed 
of  an  arrow  down  the  sti\*ct,  and  vanished  into  a  lane.  I’ur- 
suit  was  hopeless.  Many  years  elapsed,  and  1  heard  not  of  i 
liim — no  one  heard  of  him.  But  about  two  years  ago  I  was 
at  a  coffee-house  in  the  Strand,  when  an  officer  of  what  they 
railed  the  I'atriots  of  South  America,  staggered  into  the  room. 
He  was  very  drunk.  His  tawdry  and  tarnished  unifonn  pro¬ 
claimed  the  service  to  which  he  belonged,  and  all  doubt  on  the 
subject  was  removed  by  his  conversation.  It  was  nothing  but 
a  tissue  of  curses  on  Bolivar  and  his  associates,  who,  he  as¬ 
serted,  had  seducetl  him  from  his  country,  ruined  his  prospecu  , 
robbed  him,  cheated  him,  and  insulted  him.  How  true  these  ‘ 


I'epronches  might  have  lHH*n  I  knew  not,  nor  do  I  care,  but  a 
thought  stnick  nn*  that  Tom  might  have  lH‘**n  of  this  army, 
and  I  imjuired,  ns,  iiuiecd,  I  did  of  every  IhkIv'  coming  from  a 
fon-ign  country,  ifhe  knew  any  thing  of  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Beii.-on.  “  Do  you  staninrere*!  out  tin*  drunken  patriot— “  I 
do,’’  was  mv  reply.  “  Do  vt>urure  about  him  ?”  again  asked 
the  officiT.  “  I  dill — I  do,’’  again  I  n-torted.  “Why  tht'n,” 
Miid  lu*  “  take  a  short  stick  in  your  hatul,  and  step  across  to 
V’alpaniiso,  their  you  will  fiiul  him  two  fix't  under  ground, 
snugly  vv  rapjM’d  uj>  in  a  blanket.  I  was  his  sexton  mys«*lf,  and 
hud  no  time  to  dig  him  a  deeper  grave,  aiul  no  way  of  getting 
a  stouter  coffin.  It  '.vill  jtist  do  ns  well.  Boor  fellow,  it  was 
all  the  clothes  he  had  for  many  a  day  lH*fore.”  I  was  shucked 
at  thereeital,  but  Holmes  was  too  much  intoxicated  to  pursue 
the  subject  any  farther. 

I  called  on  him  in  the  morning,  and  learned  that  Beniion 
had  joined  ns  ;i  private  soldier  in  this  desp«*mt»*  service,  under 
the  name  of  Mab<*rly — that  he  spi'etlily  n*se  to  a commami — 
was  distinguishi'il  for  doing  des|H*mte  actions,  m  which  h«v 
seemed  quite  reckless  of  lifi*^hnd,  how  »*ver,l>«*en  tn*mtedwitli 
considerabk*  ingratituih* — never  was  paiil  a  dollar — had  h>st 
his  baggagi*— was  com|)elled  to  part  with  almost  all  his  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  for  subsistence,  and  had  just  maile  his  way  to  iho 
sen-side,  purposing  to  escape  to  Jamaica,  w  hen  he  sunk,  iwers 
come  by  hunger  and  fatigue.  He  kept  the  secret  of  bis  name 
till  the  last  moment,  when  he  confided  it,  and  a  part  of  his  un- 
happy  history,  t»>  Holmes.  Such  was  the  end  of  Benson,  a 
man  Imuti  to  high  expectations,  of  cultivate<l  mind,  considera¬ 
ble  genius,  generous  heart,  and  honorable  purposes. 

Jack  Dallas  and  1  became  acquainted  with  each  other  at 
Brazen  Nose.  There  was  a  time  that  I  thought  1  would  have 
died  for  liim ;  and,  I  lM*lieve,  that  his  feelings  t«>ward  me 
were  equally  warm.  Ten  years  ago  we  wei'e  the  Damon  and 
I’vthias — the  I’ylades  and  Orestes  of  our  day.  Yet  1  lost  him 
by  a  jest.  He  was  wooing  most  desperately  a  very  pretty 
girl,  (*<junl  to  him  in  rank,  but  rather  meagn*  in  the  purst*. 
He  kept  it,  however,  a  profound  secret  from  his  friends.  By 
accident  I  found  it  out,  and  wlM*n  I  iM’Xt  saw  him,  I  lN*gan  to 
quiz  him.  He  was  surprised  at  the  discovery,  and  very  sore 
at  the  quizzing.  He  answenxl  so  testily,  that  I  proceeded  to 
annoy  him.  He  became  more  and  more  sour,  I  more  and 
more  vexatious  in  my  jokes. 

It  was  quite  w  rong  on  my  part ;  but  heaven  knows  I  meant 
nothing  by  it.  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  just  parted  with 
his  father,  who  had  refused  all  consent  to  the  match,  adding 
injurious  insinuations  about  the  mercenary  motives  of  the 
young  lady.  Dallas  had  been  defending  her,  but  in  vain ;  and 
then,  while  in  this  mootl,  did  I  choose  him  as  the  butt  of  my 
silly  witticisms.  At  last  something  I  said— some  mere  piece 
of  nonsens<’ — nettled  him  so  much,  that  he  made  a  blow  at  me. 
1  arrested  his  arm,  and  cried,  “Jack,  you  would  have  been 
veiy  sorry  had  you  put  your  intentions  into  effei't.”  He  colored 
as  if  ashamed  of  his  violence,  but  remained  sullen  and  silent 
for  a  moment,  and  tht  n  left  the  room.  We  never  have  spnko 
since.  He  shortly  after  went  abroad,  and  we  were  thus  kept 
from  meeting  and  explaining.  On  his  return  we  joined  differ¬ 
ent  coteries,  and  were  of  different  sides  in  politics.  In  fart,  I 
did  not  see  him  for  nearly  seven  years  until  last  Monday,  when 
he  passetl  me  with  his  wife— a  different  person  from  his  early 
passion,  the  girl  on  account  of  whom  we  quarreled — leaning 
on  his  arm.  I  looked  at  him,  but  he  bent  down  his  eyes,  pre¬ 
tending  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Dallas.  So  be  it. 

Then  there  was  my  brother— my  own  poor  brother— one  jrear 
younger  than  myself.  The  verdict— commonly  a  matter  of 
course — must  have  l)een  true  in  this  case.  What  an  inwrard 
revolution  that  must  have,  which  could  have  bent  that  gay  and 
fi'ee  spirit,  that  joyous  and  buoyant  soul,  to  think  of  self-de¬ 
struction  !  But  I  cannot  8p<*ak  of  poor  Arthur.  These  were 
my  cliief  friends,  and  I  h>st  the  last  of  them  about  ten  years 
ago ;  and  since  that  time  I  know  no  one,  the  present  company 
excepted,  for  whom  1  care  a  farthing.  Perhaps,  if  they  had 
liv**d  with  me  as  long  as  my  other  companions,  I  would  have 
lieen  as  cai'eless  altout  them  as  I  am  ab<mt  Will  Thomson, 
.lack  Megget,  or  my  younger  bntther.  I  am  often  inclined  to 
think  th.'it  my  f*.*eling3  toward  them  are  but  warmed  by  ther^ 
membered  fervor  of  boyhtxxl,  and  made  romantic  by  distance 
of  time.  I  am  pretty  sure,  indeed,  that  it  is  so.  And  if  we 
could  call  up  Benson,  innocent,  from  the  mould  of  South 
America— ^•ould  restoie  pwr,  dear  Arthur— make  Dallas  for¬ 
get  his  folly — and  let  them  live  together  again  in  my  society,  I 
should  be  speedily  indifferent  about  them  too. 

My  mind  is  as  if  slumbering,  (mite  wrapped  up  in  Kself,  and 
never  wakee  but  to  ect  a  pert.  I  rise  in  the  morning,  to  eet. 
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drink,  talk— to  say  what  I  do  not  think,  to  adv(x:atc  questions 
which  I  care  not  for — to  join  companions  whom  I  value  not, 
to  indulge  in  sensual  pleasures  which  I  despise — to  waste  my 
iKJurs  in  trifling  amusements,  or  mure  trifling  business,  and  to 
retire  to  my  bed  perfectly  indiflerent  as  to  whether  I  am  ever 
again  to  see  the  shining  of  the  sun.  Yet  is  my  outside  gay, 
and  my  conversation  sprightly.  Within  I  generally  stagnate, 
hut  sometimes  there  comes  a  twinge,  short  indeed,  but  bitter. 
Then  it  is  that  I  am,  to  all  appearance,  most  volatile,  most 
eager  in  dissipation ;  but  could  you  lift  the  covering  which 
shrouds  the  secrets  of  my  bosom,  you  would  sec  tliat,  like  the 
inmates  of  the  hall  of  Kblis,  my  very  heart  was  lire. 

Ha — ha — ha  !  say  it  again.  Jemmy — say  it  again,  man — do 
not  be  afraid.  Ha — ha — ha!  too  good — too  good,  upon  honor. 
1  was  crossed  in  love !  /in  love.  Y'ou  make  me  laugh — excuse 
my  rudeness — ha — ha— -ha!  No,  no,  thank  heaven,  though  I 
committed  follies  of  various  kinds,  I  escaped  that  fixilery.  I 
tee  my  prosing  has  infected  you,  has  made  you  dull.  Quick, 
unwire  the  champagne — let  us  drive  spirits  into  us  by  its  gen¬ 
erous  tide.  We  are  growing  muddy  over  the  claret.  I  in 
love !  Banish  all  gloomy  thoughts, 

“  A  light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of  breeches 
Goes  through  the  world,  iiiy  brave  boys.” 

What  say  you  to  that  ?  We  should  drown  all  care  in  the  bow  l 
—fie  on  the  plebian  world ! — we  should  dispel  it  by  tlie  spark¬ 
ling  bubbles  of  wine,  fit  to  be  drank  by  tho  gods  ;  that  is  your 
only  true  philosophy. 

“  Let  us  drink  and  be  merry,  dance,  laugh  and  rejoice. 

With  claret  and  sherry,  theorbo  and  voice! 

This  changeable  world  to  our  joysurc  unjust; 

All  pleasure’s  uncertain,  so  down  with  your  dust. 

In  pleasure  dispose  your  pounds,  •hillings  and  pence. 

For  we  all  shall  be  nothing  a  hundred  years  hence.” 

What,  not  another  bottle  ?  Only  one  more  !  Do  not  be  so 
obstinate.  Well,  if  you  must,  why,  all  I  can  say  is,  good 
night. 

He  is  gone.  A  kind  animal,  but  a  fool ;  exactly  what  is 
called  the  best  creature  in  the  world.  I  have  that  afVection  for 
him  that  I  have  for  Old  Tow  ler,  and  I  believe  his  feelings 
toward  me  are  like  Old  1  owler’s — an  animal  love  of  one  whom 
he  looks  up  to — on  eating,  drinking,  good-humored,  good-na¬ 
tured  varlet,  who  laughs  at  my  jokes  when  I  tell  him  they  fire 
to  be  laughed  at,  secs  things  exactly  in  the  light  that  I  see  them 
in,  backs  me  in  my  assertions,  and  bets  on  me  at  whist.  1 
had  rather  than  ten  thousand  |>ounds  be  in  singleness  of  soul, 
in  thoughtlessness  of  brain,  in  honesty  of  intention,  in  solid, 
contented  ignorance,  such  as  Jemmy  Musgrave.  That  I  can- 
no^  be,  N'importe. 

Booby  as  lie  is,  he  did  hit  a  string  which  I  thought  had  lost 
its  vibration — had  become  indurate — like  all  my  other  feelings. 
Pish !  It  is  well  that  I  am  alone  !  Surely  the  claret  has  made 
me  maudlin,  and  the  wine  is  oozing  out  at  my  eyes  1  Pish ! — 
What  nonsense!  Ay,  Margaret,  it  is  exactly  ten  years  ago. 
I  was  then  twenty,  and  I  was  a  fool — no,  not  a  fool  for  loving 
you.  By  heaven  !  I  have  lost  my  wits  to  taik  this  stuff!  the  wine 
has  done  iu  office,  and  I  am  maundering.  Why  did  I  love 
you  T  It  was  all  my  own  por\erse  stupidity.  I  was,  am,  and 
ever  will  be,  a  blockhead — an  idiot  of  the  first  water.  And 
such  a  match  for  her  to  be  driven  into !  She  certainly  should 
have  let  me  know  n»ore  of  her  intentions  than  she  did.  In¬ 
deed!  Why  should  she  ?  W  as  she  to  caper  after  my  whims 

to  sacrifice  her  happiness  to  my  cajiriccs,  to  my  devotion  of 
to-day,  and  my  sulkinesses,  or,  still  worse,  my  lerities,  of  to- 
moiTOW  ?  No,  no,  Margaret! — never,  never,  never,  even  in 
thought,  let  me  accuse  you,  model  of  gentleness,  of  goodness, 
as  well  as  of  beauty !  I  am  to  blame  myself,  and  myself  alone ! 

1  can  see  lier  now — can  talk  to  her  without  passion — can  put 
up  with  her  husband,  and  fondle  her  children.  I  have  repres- 
8^  that  emotion,  and,  in  doing  so,  all  others.  With  that 
tluob  lost,  went  all  the  rest.  I  am  now  a  mere  card  in  the 
pack,  shuffled  about  eternally  with  the  set,  but  passive  and 
senseless.  I  care  no  more  for  my  neighbor  than  the  king  of 
diamonds  cores  fdr  him  of  clubs.  Dear,  dear  Margurt't,  there 
is  a  lock  of  your  hair  euclosod,  unknown  to  you,  in  a  little  case 
which  lies  over  my  heart.  I  seldom  dare  look  at  it.  Let  me 
kiss  its  auburn  folds  once  more,  and  remember  the  evening  I 
took  it.  But  I  am  growing  more  and  more  absurd.  I  drink 
your  health,  then,  and  retire. 

Here’s  a  health  to  thee,  Margaret, 

Here’s  a  health  to  thee ; 

The  driukers  are  gone,  and  I  am  alone, 

9o  here’s  a  b^th  to  thee ! 

Dear,  dear  Mai|;aret  1 


FISHING  SONG  OF  SHETLAND.. .. By  W.H.C.Hosmeb. 

I. 

The  mermen  who  dwell  in  the  fathomless  deep 
Are  lulling  the  turbulent  billows  to  sleep. 

And  will  leave  soon  their  Coralline  dwellings  to  guide 
The  bark  of  the  fisherman  over  the  tide. 

In  the  halls  of  Valhulla  the  vi-kings  of  old 
W'ith  Odin  quaff’ nectar  from  goblets  of  gold: 

They  thought  not  of  danger  when  plying  the  oar. 

But  were  feeble  in  spirit  w  hen  moping  on  shore. 

II. 

In  Childhood  our  nurse  was  the  murmuring  sea : 

The  voice  of  its  waters  proclaims  ‘  We  are  free !’ 

The  thunder  of  waves  or  the  shriek  of  the  gale 
Is  the  music  we  love  best  when  trimming  the  sail : 

Our  wives  looking  gladness  will  gi-eet  our  return. 

On  the  hearth  the  red  |»eat-fii-e  w  ill  merrily  burn ; 

The  sky  is  serene,  and  the  Ocean  this  day 
To  our  bearded  harpoons  a  rich  tribute  shall  pay  ! 

THE  LIBRARY'.... By  IIouace  Smith. 

Let  us  take  off  our  hats  and  march  with  reveivnt  steps,  for 
we  are  about  to  enter  into  a  libraiy — that  intelleetual  heaven 
when*in  are  assembled  all  those  master-spirits  of  the  worlil 
who  have  achieved  immortality;  those*  mental  giants  who  have 
undergone  their  apotheosis,  and  from  the  shelves  of  this  lite¬ 
rary  temjile  still  hold  silent  communion  with  their  mortal  vo¬ 
taries.  Here,  as  in  one  focus,  are  concentrated  the  rays  of  all 
the  great  luminaries,  since  Cadmus,  the  inventor  of  letters,  dis¬ 
covered  the  noble  art  of  arresting  so  subtle,  volatile,  and  in- 
risible  a  thing  as  Thought,  and  imparti'd  to  it  an  existence 
more  durable  than  that  of  brass  and  marble.  This  was,  in¬ 
deed,  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter  ;  the  lighting  up  of  a 
new  sun ;  the  formation  of  a  moral  world  only  inferior  to  the 
Almighty  fiat  that  produced  creation.  But  for  this  miracu¬ 
lous  process  of  eternizing  knowledge,  the  reasoning  faculty 
would  have  been  bestowed  upon  man  in  vain :  it  would  have 
been  bestowed  upon  man  in  vain  :  it  would  have  perished  with 
the  evanescent  frame  in  which  it  was  embodied ;  human  ex¬ 
perience  would  not  extend  beyond  individual  life;  the  wisdom 
of  each  generation  would  be  lost  to  its  successor,  and  the 
world  could  never  have  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  barbar¬ 
ism.  Books  have  been  the  great  civilizers  of  men.  The 
earliest  literature  of  every  country  has  bt*en  probably  agricul¬ 
tural  ;  for  subsistence  is  the  most  pressing  want  of  every  new 
community ;  abundance,  when  obtained,  would  have  to  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  attacks  of  less  industrious  savages ;  hence  the 
necessity  for  tho  arts  of  war,  for  eloquence,  hymns  of  battle, 
and  funeral  orations,  plenty  and  security  soon  introduce  lux 
ury  and  refinement;  leisure  is  found  for  writing  and  reading; 
literature  becomes  ornamental  ns  well  as  useful ;  and  poets  are 
valued,  not  only  for  the  delight  they  afford,  but  for  their  ex¬ 
clusive  power  of  conferring  a  celebrity  more  durable  than  all 
tho  fame  that  can  be  achieved  by  medals,  statues,  monuments, 
and  pyramids,  or  even  by  the  foundation  of  cities,  dynasties 
and  empires. 

This  battered,  soiled,  and  dog’s-eared  Homer,  so  fraught 
with  scholastic  reminiscences,  is  the  most  sublime  illustration 
of  the  preservative  power  of  piwtry  that  the  world  has  yetpro- 
duced.  Nearly  three  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
body  of  the  author  reverted  to  dust,  and  here,  in  his  mind, 
his  thoughts,  his  very  words,  handed  down  to  us  entire,  al 
though  the  language  in  which  he  wrote  has  for  many  ages  be¬ 
come  silent  upon  the  earth.  When  the  Chian  bard  wandered 
through  the  world  reciting  his  verses,  which  then  existed  only 
as  a  sound,  Thebes  with  its  hundred  gates  flourished  in  its 
stupendous  magnificence,  and  the  leathern  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  grin  at  us  from  glass  cases,  under  the  denomination 
of  mummies,  were  walking  about  its  streets,  dancing  in  its 
halls,  or  perhaps  prostrating  themselves  in  its  temples  before 
that  indentical  Apis,  or  Ox-diety,  whose  thigh-bone  was  rum¬ 
maged  out  of  the  sarcophagus  in  the  great  pyramid,  and  trans¬ 
ported  to  England  by  Captain  Fitzclarencc.  Three  hundred 
years  rolled  away  after  the  Iliad  was  composed,  before  the  she- 
wolf  destined  to  nourish  Romulus  and  Remus  prowled  amid 
the  wilderness  of  the  seven  hills,  whereon  the  marble  palaces 
of  Rome  were  subsequently  to  be  founded.  But  why  instance 
mortals  and  cities  that  have  sprung  up  and  crumbled  into  dust, 
since  an  immortal  has  been  called  into  existence  in  the  interven¬ 
ing  period  /  Cupid,  the  god  of  love,  is  no  where  mentioned 
in  the  w'orks  Oi’  Homer,  though  his  mother  plays  so  distin¬ 
guished  a  part  in  the  poem,  and  so  many  situations  occur  where 
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he  would  infiillibly  have  been  intriHluecd,  had  ho  b«'on  then  are  equal  lo  that  primitive  iiuhIoI  ;  our  ihidiaii  ele^ie-*,  our 
enrolled  in  the  relestial  rank:*.  It  is  obvious,  tln'reton*,  that  rindaries,  ujul  «mr  Annerr*oiitu  s.  all  n*s«*nible  their  first  pa- 
he  was  production  of  later  mytholo^nsts ;  but,  alas!  the  deity  rents  in  features  as  well  as  \i\  Fertili/.ine  mir  uuimU 

and  his  relisrion,  the  nations  that  worshipped  him,  and  the  with  the  bruins  of  our  pnahn'es^or',  \vt>  ntis*' new  crops  ot' the 
cities  w  here  his  temples  w  ere  reared,  are  all  swept  aw  ay  in  one  ohl  jrmin,  and  pass  aw  ay  to  manure  the  intell»«ctual  fiehl  for 
common  ruin.  Mortals  and  immortals,  creeds  and  systems,  future  harvests  of  the  same  description.  l>«>struction  and  n** 
nations  and  empires — nil  are  annihilatetl  topether.  F.veti  their  pnKiuclionis  the  system  of  the  moral  as  well  us  of  the  physical 
heaven  is  no  more,  llyauia*  assemble  tip«*n  Mmmt  Olympus  worhl. 

instead  of  deiti ‘s  :  Parnassus  is  a  desiJatt*  and  waste;  and  the  An  anonymous  book  los«‘s  half  its  interest;  u  is  t  la*  voice  of 
silence  of  that  wilderness,  once  covered  with  laurel  groves  ami  the  invisibh*,  an  echo  from  the  clouds,  the  shadow  of  an  un- 
porgeous  fanes,  w  hence  Ajxtllo  gave  out  his  oracles,  is  now  on-  |  know  n  subMance,  an  ubsiiaction  devoid  i*f  all  humanity.  ()ik’ 
Iv  broken  bv  the  cKcasional  crumbling  of  some  fragment  Irom  likes  to  hunt  out  an  author,  if  Ite  1h*  dead,  in  ohituanes  and  hi- 
t*he  ri»ckv  summit  of  the  tw«)-forked  hill,  scaring  the  wolf  fntm  «>gTaphical  dicti«inari«‘s;  to  chase  him  from  his  birth  ;  to  U*  in 
his  den  and  the  eagle  from  her  clitf.  at  his  di*ath,  and  h*arn  what  otlw'r  otlspring  of  his  brain  survive 

\nd  vet  heiv  is  the  poem  of  Homer  fresh  and  youthful  as  him.  i:ven  an  asstuued  name  is  U*tter  than  mme,  though  it  is 
when  it'first  emanated  from  his  brain;  nay,  it  is  i^robably  in  clearly  a  nominal  fraiul.a  d.-sert ion  from  our  own  to  enlist  into 
the  verv  infancy  of  its  existence,  only  in  the  outset  of  its  carm-r;  another  identity.  It  mav  Im-  doubted  wh.uher  w  e  have  any 
generati*»ns  whom  it  has  delighted  an*  as  nothing  compared  to  aatural  right  thus  tt»  h-ap  down  the  throat,  as  it  wen*,  ot  an 
those  whom  it  is  destined  to  charm  in  its  future  progress  to  imaginarv  jH'rsimage,  ami  pass  ofl  a  rouiiteii«‘it  ot  our  own 
cternitv.  Contrast  this  majestic  tuul  immortal  fate  with  that  creati*»n  for  genuine  coinage.  But  the  strongest  semi-vitality, 
of  the  evanescent  dust  and  clay,  the  pottr  |)erishing  frame  !t»H»phite  state  ot  existence,  is  that  ot  the  wru»>rs  ot  Kphe- 
whose  organization  gave  it  birth ;  and  what  an  additional  ar-  merides,  who  stjueeze  the  wlutle  bulk  ot  their  individuality 
gument  does  it  afloid,  that  the  soul  capable  of  such  sublime  narrow  comimss  «»f  a  single  consonant  «»r  vow.  l;  who 

efforts  cannot  be  intended  to  ix'vert  to  the  earth  with  its  mis-  l»n'c  an  amphihious  Is-ing  as  Mr.  A.,  a  liquitl  celebrity  under 
orablc  tegument  of  flesh.  That  which  could  produce  immor-  initial  L.,  or  attain  an  immortality  t)f  zigz-zag  under  the 
tality  may  well  aspire  to  its  enjovment.  signatun«  of  Z.  How  fantastiial  to  1m*  jn'isonally  known  as 

\Vhat  lalmrious  days,  w  hat  w  atchings  by  the  midnight  lamp,  an  im[M*rsonal,  to  U*  litendly  a  mati  of  letters,  to  have  all  our 
what  rackings  of  the*  bruin,  what  ho|M*s  and  fears,  what  long  virtues  and  talents  intruste.1  to  .aic  little  hierogliphic,  like  the 
lives  of  laborious  study,  are  heix*  sublimized  into  juint,  and  bottles  in  the  ai‘‘»thecary  s  shop  ! 

condenscil  into  the  narrow*  compass  of  these  surroutKling  Lven  when  w»>  assunte  a  liteniry  individuality  s«)na*whRt 
shelves!  What  an  epitome  of  the  past  worl.l,  and  hi)w  capri-  ^  more  substantial  than  this  fanciful  cnatioti ;  whenoneiskm>wn, 
ci(ms  the  fate  bv  which  some  of  them  have  Ikm-ii  nreserve«l,  ;  propria  pe rxoun,  as  the  real  identical  Tomkins,  who  wnt.*s 
while  others  of  greater  value  have  perished !  The'  monks  of  >»>  n  p*»pular  mngazim*  umb  r  the  signatun*  of  any  sp*cihc  let- 
the  middle  ages,  being  the  great  medium  of  conscn  atiiui,  and  t*'r,  to  what  dtn's  it  amount  !  an  immortality  of  a  month,  after 
outraged  natun*  incilhig  them  to  avenge  the  mortification  of  which  we  an*  traTiqnilly  left  to  •*njoy  an  eternity — of  i*blivion. 
the  biHly  by  the  pruriousness  of  the  mind,  the  amatory  ]MH*ts  Our  very  nntun*  is  e[)heinenil :  we ‘conn*  like  shadows,  so 
have  not  only  come  down  to  us  tolerably  entin*, but  they  ‘  have  «lepurt.’  I  rom  time  t<»  time  some  lH*nevolent  ami  disinten*st- 
added  fat  pollutions  of  their  own,’  passing  off  th«*ir  lascivious  ‘‘d  compiler  »*nd»“avors  to  pluck  us  from  the  Lethean  gulf,  by 
elegies  as  the  pnxluction  of  Cornelius  (Julius,  or  anonymously  ri*publishing  our  In-st  pajM-rs  umh-r  the  l  aptivating  title  of 
sending  forth  into  the  world  still  more  licentious  and  gniss  i  ‘Beauties  of  tin*  Magazines,’  ‘.'spirit  of  the  modern  Kssayists,’ 
erotics.  Some  of  the  richest  treasuivs  of  antupiity  have  lM*en  or  some  such  embalming  words;  but  alas!  like  a  swimmer  in 
ntleemed  from  the  dust  ami  cobwebs  of  monastic  libraries,  the  witle  ocean,  who  attempts  to  uphold  his  sinking  comradi*, 
lumber-rtMims,  sacristies,  and  cellars  ;  others  have  been  exca-  ho  can  but  give  him  a  f«*w  moments’  rt*spite,  when  both  sii;k 
vated  in  iron  cht*sts,  or  disinterred  from  beneath  pon(h*rous  together  in  the  waters  of  oblivion. 

tomes  of  controversial  divinity,  or  copied  from  the  hacks  of  *  - 

homilies  and  sermons,  with  which,  in  the  scarcity  of  parch-  NOV'L.MBKU. 

ment,  they  had  been  overwritten.  If  some  of  our  multitudin-  This  is  the  month  in  which  w  e  are  said  by  the  Frenchman 
ous  writers  w  ould  compile  a  ciixumstantial  account  of  the  to  hang  and  drown  ourselves.  We  alsi>  agT»*«*  with  him  in 
resurrection  of  every  classical  author,  and  a  minute  narrative  calling  it  ‘  the  gloomy  month  of  Nov«*mlM*r ;  ’  ami  above  all, 
of  the  discovery  of  every  celebrated  piece  of  ancient  sculpture,  with  our  in-tloor,  money-getting,  and  unimaginative  habits,  all 
what  an  interesting  volume  might  be  fornu'd  !  the  rest  of  the  year  we  contrive  to  make  it  so.  Not  all  of  us. 

Numerous  as  they  are,  what  are  the  books  preserved  in  com-  however  ;  and  ft*wer  and  fewer,  we  trust,  everv-  day.  It  is  a 
arison  with  those  that  we  have  lost  ?  The  dead  races  of  man- 
ind  scarcely  outnumber  the  existing  generation  more  protli- 
giously  than  do  the  books  tliat  have  {lerished  exceed  those 
that  remain  to  us.  Men  ai-c  naturally  scribblers,  and  there  has 
jirobably  prevailed,  in  all  ages  since  the  invention  of  letters,  a 
much  more  extensive  literatuiv  than  is  drt*iuned  of  in  our  plii-  ;  indifferently  or  confusedly,  and  pain  w  ith  ten-fold  painfulness, 
losophy.  Usymandias,  the  ancient  King  of  Egypt,  if  Herodo-  If  we  ad<l  to  this  a  quantity  of  unnccestary  can*s  and  sordid 
tus  may  be  credited,  built  a  library  in  his  palace,  over  the  door  mistakes,  it  is  so  much  the  wors<*.  A  love  of  nature  is  the 
of  which  was  the  well  known  inscription :  “  riiysic  for  the  refuge.  He  who  grapples  with  March,  and  has  tin*  smiling 
Soul.”  Job  wishes  that  his  adversary  had  written  a  book,  eyes  upon  him  of  June  and  August,  need  liave  no  fear  of  So- 
probably  for  the  consolation  of  cutting  it  up  in  some  Quarterly  vember. 

or  Jerusalem  Review  ;  the  expression,  at  all  events,  indicates  And  as  the  Italian  proverb  says,  every  meilal  hn  its  n*vers«*. 
a  greater  activity  ‘  in  the  Row  ’  than  we  are  apt  to  nsi  ribe  to  Novemb«*r,  with  its  loss  of  verdure,  its  fn*qu«*nt  rains,  the  full 
those  primitive  times.  Allusion  is  maile  in  the  Scriptures  to  of  the  leaf,  and  the  visible  approach  of  winter,  is,  un<loubu*dly, 
the  Library  of  the  Kings  of  Persia,  as  well  as  one  built  by  Ne-  a  gliMimy  month  to  the  ghnimv;  hut  to  oth«*rs,  it  brings  but 
hemiali.  rtolemy  I’hilaJclphus  had  a  collection  of  700,000  pensiveness,  a  feeling  very  far* from  destitute  of  pleasun* ;  and 
volumes  destroyed  by  Caesar’s  soldiers;  and  the  Alexandriati  it  the  healthiest  and  most  imaginative  of  us  may  fi*el  their 
Library,  burned  by  the  Caliph  Omar,  contained  400,000  man-  j  spirits  pulled  down  by  reflections  connected  with  earth,  its 
uscripts.  What  a  combustion  of  congregated  brains!— the  mortalities,  and  its  mistakes,  we  should  but  strengthen  our- 
quintessence  of  ^es — the  wisdom  of  a  world — all  simultane-  j  selves  the  more  to  make  strong  and  sweet  music  with  tlie 
ously  converted  into  smoke  and  ashes!  This,  as  Cowley  would  ;  changeful  but  harmonious  m«m*ments  of  nature.  In  no  system 
have  said,  is  to  put  out  the  fire  of  genius  by  that  of  the  torch;  :  is  there  really  any  such  thing  as  death:  all  is  but  change  and 
to  extinguish  the  light  of  reason  in  tliat  of  its  own  funeral  pyre;  vitality.  Webecome  eithf  r  spiritual  ess«.nces  or  new  physical 
to  make  matter  once  more  triumph  of  mind.  Possibly,  how  -  beings,  or  rather  both ;  and,  w  ith  NovcmlM*r’s  leave,  if  Pythag- 
ever,  our  loss  is  rather  imaginaiy  than  real,  greater  in  quantity  oras  did  not  shrink  from  the  iilea  of  being  a  biivl,  we  do  not 
than  in  quality.  Men’s  intellects,  like  their  frames,  continue  8t*e  why  Tomkins  should  Im*  so  fastidious.  There  are  but  two 
preity  much  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  the  human  faculty  lini-  ;  things  that  are  reidly  horrible — malignity  and  superstition:  on**, 
i ted  in  its  sphere  of  action,  and  operating  always  upon  the  '  which  disturbs  the  presc*nt  world  ;  and  the  oth«*r,  w  hich.  U*»ide 
same  materials,  soon  arrives  at  an  impassable  acme  whi«'h  ^  disturbing  the  presmit,  makes  a  Pundiemoniuin  of  th**  greater 
leave,  us  nothing  to  do  but  to  ring  th**  chang»*s  upon  antupiity.  ;  part  of  thn  future.  All  other  painful  things  an*  hut  follies; 
Half  our  epic  imh  iiis  are  modifications  of  Homer,  tliough  none  [  and  indeed  these  are  but  of  all  follies  tho  m*>st  painful. 


tact  well  known  t*»  the  m**dic.al  philoshph«*r,  that  in  proptrtion 
as  people  do  not  take  air  and  •*xercise,  tlM*ir  IiIimnI  b**<  on»*s 
darker  and  darker.  Now  what  dark**ns  anil  thickens  th**  cir¬ 
culation,  and  k**<*ps  the  humors  within  the  jMires,  dark**nsnnd 
ch»gs  the  mind;  and  we  are  then  in  a  stat**  to  r***-eive  nl**iLsur** 
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November — The  Albatross — Peter  Klaus, 


There  are  many  pleasures  in  NovemlM-r,  if  we  will  lift  up 
our  matter-of  fact  eyes,  and  find  that  there  are  matters-of-fart 
we  seldom  dieam  of.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  m*'et  the  gen-  j 
tie  fine  days  that  come  to  contradict  our  sayings  f(»r  us.  It  is 
a  pleasant  thing  to  see  tlie  primrose  come  back  again  in  woixls  1 
and  meadows.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  catch  the'  whistle  «)f  1 
the  green-plover,  and  to  see  the  green-finches  congregate.  It 
is  a  pleasant  thing  to  listen  to  the  dtH'p,  amorous  note  of  the 
wood-pigeons,  who  now  come  back  again  ;  and  it  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  hear  the  deeper  vence  of  the  stags,  making  their  tri¬ 
umphant  love  amidst  the  falling  leaves. 

Beside  a  quantity  of  fruit,  our  gardens  retain  a  number  of 
the  flowers  of  last  month,  with  the  striped  lily  in  leaf;  and  in 
addition  to  st'veral  of  the  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  we  have 
the  fertile  and  glowing  China-roses  in  flower;  and  in  fruit,  the  , 
pyracantha,  with  its  lustrous  red  berries,  that  cluster  so  hs'au- 
tifully  on  the  wells  of  cottages.  This  is  the  time,  also,  for  do-  | 
mestic  cultivators  of  flowers  to  be  very  busy  in  preparing  for  | 
those  spring  and  winter  ornaments,  which  used  to  thought  | 
the  work  of  magic.  They  may  plant  hyacinths,  dwarf-tulips,  I 
polyanthus-narcissus,  or  any  other  mmlerate-growing  bulbous 
roots,  either  in  water-glasses  or  in  pots  of  light  dry  earth,  to 
flower  early  in  their  apartments.  If  in  glasses,  the  bulb 
should  be  a  little  in  the  water ;  if  in  pots,  a  little  in  the  earth, 
or  but  just  covered.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  warm,  light 
room. 

The  trees  generally  los<»  their  leaves  in  the  following  succes¬ 
sion  :  walnut,  mullx’rry,  horse-chestnut,  sycamort',  lime,  ash ; 
then,  after  an  interval,  elm  ;  then  l)eech  ami  oak  ;  then  apple 
and  peach  trees,  sometimes  not  till  the  end  of  November ;  and 
lastly  pollard-oaks  and  young  Iweches,  which  retain  their  with¬ 
ered  h-aves  until  pushed  ofl'  hy  their  new  ones  in  spring.  Oaks 
that  happ<m  to  be  stripped  (»f  their  leaves  by  chatfers  will  »)f- 
ten  surprise  the  haunter  of  nature  by  Iwing  clothed  again  soon 
after  mid-stimmer  with  a  Iwautiful  vivid  foliage. 

The  farmer  endeavors  to  finish  his  ploughing  this  month,  and 
then  lays  up  his  instruments  for  the  spring.  Cattle  an'  kept 
in  the  yard  or  stable,  sheep  turned  into  the  tumip-tield,  or  in 
bad  weather  fe<i  with  hay ;  l>ees  moved  under  shelter,  and 
pigeons  fed  in  the  dove-house. 

Among  autumnal  pleasures,  we  ought  not  to  have  omitted 
the  very  falling  of  the  leaves : 

‘  To  view  the  le.ives,  thin  dancers  upon  air. 

Go  eddying  rnuiui.’ 

Toward  the  etuf  of  the  month,  under  the  groves  and  other 
shady  places,  they  Ix'gin  to  lie  in  heaps  a.nd  to  rustle  to  the 
foot  of  the  passenger ;  and  there  they  will  lie  till  the  young 
leaves  are  grown  overhead,  and  spring  comes  to  look  down 
upon  them  with  her  flowers  : 

*Oh  Spring !  of  hope,  and  love,  and  yoigh,  and  gladness 
VVind-winged  emblem !  brightest,  best,  and  fairest! 

Whence  comest  thou,  when,  with  dark  winter’s  sadness, 

The  tears  that  fade  in  suuny  smiles  thou  shurcst  ? 

Sister  of  joy,  thou  art  the  child  who  wenrest 
Thy  mother’s  dying  smile,  tender  and  sweet ; 

Thv  mother  Autumn,  for  whose  grave  thou  bearest 

I^resh  flowers,  and  beams  like  flowers,  with  gentle  feet. 
Disturbing  not  the  leaves  which  are  her  winding-shceL’ 

THE  ALBATROSS. 

*  ’T  is  said  th’  Albatross  never  rests.’ 
Where  the  fathomless  waves  in  magnificence  toss. 

Homeless  and  high  soars  tlic  wild  Albatross — 

Unwearied,  undaunted,  unshrinking,  alone ; 

The  ocean  his  empin',  the  tempest  his  throne. 

When  the  terrible  whirlwind  raves  wild  o’er  ihe  surge, 

And  the  hurricane  howls  out  the  mariner’s  dirge, 

In  thy  glory  thou  spurncst  the  dark-heaving  sea, 

Proud  bird  of  the  ocean-world,  homeless  and  free ! 

When  the  winds  are  at  rest,  and  tin'  sun  in  his  glow, 

And  tlie  glittering  tide  sh'eps  in  Iteauty  lielow. 

In  the  pride  of  thy  power  triumphant  above 
With  thy  mate  thou  art  holding  thy  revels  of  love. 

Untired,  unfetter’d,  unwatched,  unconfined. 

So  my  spirit  like  thee,  in  the  world  of  the  mind. 

No  leaning  for  earth  e’er  to  weary  its  flight. 

And  fresh  as  thy  pinion  in  regions  of  light. 

Complimentary. — Rogers,  on  being  asked  his  opinion  of 
Londonderry’s  new  work,  pronounced  it — particularly  in  the 
more  serious  parts — the  most  amusing  book  that  had  beenis- 
suetl  from  the  press. 


PETER  K LAI'S _ A  German  Legend.” 

Peter  Klaus  was  a  Goatlwrd  of  Sitteiidorf,  and  tended  his 
flocks  in  the  KylThausen  mountains;  hen*  he  was  accustomed 
to  let  thi>m  O-'St  eve  ry  evening  in  a  mead  surroundetl  by  an  old 
wall,  while  he  made  his  muster  of  them ;  but  for  some  days  he 
hn<l  remark(*d  that  one  of  his  finest  goats  always  disappeared 
some  time  after  coming  to  this  spot,  and  did  not  join  the  flm-k 
till  late:  watching  her  mon*  attentively,  he  observed  that  she 
slipped  through  an  opening  in  the  wall,  upon  which  he  civjit 
afU'r  the  animal,  and  found  her  in  a  sort  of  cave,  busily  em¬ 
ployed  in  gleaning  the  oat*grains  that  dropped  down  singly 
from  the  roof.  He  looked  up,  and  shook  his  ears  amidst  the 
shower  of  corn  that  now  fell  down  upon  him,  but  with  all  his 
inquiry  could  discover  nothing.  At  last  he  heard  above  the 
stamping  and  n«*ighing  of  horses,  from  whose  mangers  it  was 
probable  the  oats  had  fallen. 

Peter  was  yet  standing  in  astonishment  at  the  sound  of  hor¬ 
ses  in  so  unusual  a  place,  when  a  boy  appean*d,  who  by  signs, 
without  speaking  a  word,  desired  him  to  follow.  Accordingly 
he  ascended  a  few  steps  and  passed  over  a  walled  court  into 
a  hollow,  closed  in  on  all  sides  by  lofty  rocks,  where  a  partial 
twilight  shot  through  the;  over-spreading  foliage  of  the  shrubs. 
Here,  upon  a  smooth,  fresh  lawn,  he  found  twelve  knights 
playing  gravely  at  nine-pins,  and  not  one  spoke  a  syllable ;  with 
equal  silence  Peter  was  installed  in  the  office  of  setting  up  the 
nine-pins. 

At  first  he  performed  this  duty  with  knees  that  knocked 
against  each  other,  as  he  now  an«l  then  stole  a  partial  look  at 
the  long  lieards  and  slashed  doublets  of  the  noble  knights.  By 
degrees,  however,  custom  gave  him  courage;  he  gazed  on 
every  thing  with  a  firmer  look,  and  at  last  even  ventured  to  drink 
out  of  a  bowl  that  stood  near  him,  from  which  the  wine  exhaled 
a  most  delicious  odour.  The  glowing  juice  made  him  feel  as 
if  re-animated,  and  whenever  he  found  tlie  least  weariness,  he 
again  drew  fresh  vigor  from  the  inexhaustible  goblet.  Sleep  at 
last  overcame  him. 

I'pon  waking,  Peter  found  himself  in  the  very  same  inclosed 
meatl  where  he  was  wont  to  tell  his  herds.  He  rubln'd  his 
eyes,  but  could  see  no  sign  either  of  dog  or  goats,  and  w  as  be¬ 
sides,  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  high  grass,  and  shrubs,  and 
trees,  which  he  had  never  before  observed  there.  Not  well 
knowing  what  to  think,  he  continued  his  way  over  all  the  places 
that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  frequent  with  his  goats,  but 
no  where  could  he  find  any  traces  of  them;  below  him  ho  saw 
Sittetidorf,  and,  at  length,  with  hasty  steps,  he  descended. 

The  people,  whom  he  met  before  the  village,  were  all  stran¬ 
gers  to  him ;  tlw'y  had  not  the  dress  of  his  acquaintance,  nor 
yet  did  they  exactly  speak  their  language,  and,  when  he  asked 
after  his  goats,  all  stared  and  touched  their  chins.  At  last  he 
did  the  same  almost  involuntarily,  and  found  his  beard  length¬ 
ened  by  a  foot  at  least,  upon  which  he  l)egan  to  conclude  that 
himself  and  those  about  him  w’ere  equally  under  the  influence 
of  enchantment ;  still  he  recognized  the  mountain  he  had  de¬ 
scended,  for  the  Kitt'hausen;  the  houst's  too,  with  their  yards 
and  gardens,  were  all  familiar  to  him,  and  to  the  passing  ques¬ 
tions  of  a  traveler,  several  boys  replied  by  the  name  of  Sit- 
endorf. 

With  increasing  doubt  he  now  walked  through  the  village 
to  his  house :  it  was  much  decayed,  and  before  it  lay  a  strange 
goatherd’s  boy  in  a  ragged  frock,  by  whose  side  was  a  dog 
worn  lank  by  age,  that  growled  imd  snarled  when  he  spoke  to 
him.  He  then  entered  the  cottage  through  an  ojwning  which 
hail  once  been  closed  by  a  door;  here  too  he  found  all  so  void 
and  waste  that  he  tottered  out  again  at  the  back  dcKir  as  if  in¬ 
toxicated,  and  called  his  wife  and  children  by  tlicir  names;  but 
none  heard,  none  answered. 

In  a  short  time,  women  and  children  thronged  around  the 
stranger  with  the  long  hoary  beard,  and  nil,  as  if  for  a  wager, 
joineil  in  inquiring  what  he  wanted.  Before  his  own  house  to 
ask  others  after  his  wife,  or  children,  or  even  of  himself,  seemed 
so  strange,  that,  to  get  rid  of  these  querists,  he  mentioned  the 
first  name  that  occurred  to  him,  “Kurt  Steften?”  The  bye- 
standers  lo<ikcd  at  each  other  in  silence,  till  at  last,  an  old  wo¬ 
man  said:  “  He  has  Iteen  in  the  church-yard  these  twelve  years, 
and  you’ll  not  go  there  to-day.”  “  Veltcn  Meier?”  “Heaven 
n'st  his  soul !”  replied  an  ancient  dame,  leaning  upon  her 
crutch:  “  Heaven  rest  his  soul!  He  has  lain  these  fifteen  years 
in  the  house  that  he  will  never  leave.” 

The  Goatherd  shuddered,  as  in  the  last  speaker  he  recogni¬ 
zed  his  neighbor,  who  seemed  to  have  suddenly  grown  old ;  but 
he  had  lost  all  dejire  for  farther  questions.  At  this  moment, 

*  This  legend  may  l>e  interesting  to  the  admirers  of  Washington  Ir¬ 
ving,  as  the  source  of  bis  amusing  story  of  Kip  Van  Winkle. 
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u  hrUk  voun/r  woman  pn*si»ed  through  the  anxious  gapers,  car-  And  what  do  you  mean  by  playing  otT  these  triekt*  here, 

rying  ail  iiiraiit  in  her  arms,  and  leading  by  the  haiul  a  girl  of  instead  of  earning  your  bread  like  an  honest  man  f’ 

about  fourteen  years  old,  all  three  the  very  image  of  his  wife.  “  ‘  Wisht,’  saul  Ifilly,  ‘  and  keep  the  st'cret.  I 'm  earning 

With  increasing  surprise  he  asketl  her  name:  “  Maria  !”  “And  the  rent  for  your  honor.  Oim'  must  do  many  a  queer  tiling, 

vour  father’s.'”  “  I’cter  Klaus!  Heaven  rest  his  soul !  It  is  that  pays  two  pound  ten  an  acre  for  btid  land.’ 

now  twenty  years  since  we  sought  him  day  and  night  on  the  “  This  was  enough:  the  Knight  wisluil  Billy  every  success, 

Kvft'hauseti  mountains,  when  his  Hock  returned  without  him.  and  left  him  amiil  the  vcxufennis  applause  of  a  well- 


I  was  tluMi  but  seven  years  old.” 

The  Goatherd  could  contain  himself  no  longer!  “I  am  I’«'- 
ter  Klaus,”  he  cried,  “  1  am  I’eter  Klaus,  and  none  else,”  aiui 
he  snatched  the  child  from  his  daughter’s  arms.  All  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  stood  as  if  jielrified,  till  at  length  one  voice,  and  another, 
and  another,  exclaimed,  “Yes,  this  is  Peter  Klaus!  Welcome, 
neighbor!  Welcome  alter  twenty  years  !” 


HOW  TO  PAY  RENT. 

“  You  know  the  story  of  the  Knight  of  Kerry  and  Billy  Mc¬ 
Cabe  7” 

I  fear  I  must  confess  my  ignorance — I  never  heard  of  it.” 

“  Then  may  be  you  never  knew  Giles  Daxon?” 

“  I  have  not  that  pleasure,  either.” 

“  Lord  hless  me,  how  strange  that  is  !  I  thought  he  was  i 
better  known  than  the  Duke  of  W'ellington  or  the  traveling  I 
piper.  W'ell,  I  must  tell  you  the  story,  for  it  has  a  moral,  tisi 
— indeed,  several  morals ;  but  you  ’ll  find  them  out  for  yourself. 
Well,  it  seemsthat  one  day  as  the  Knight  of  Keiry  w  as  walking  | 
about  the  Strand  in  London,  killing  an  hour’s  time,  till  the  , 
house  was  done  prayers,  and  Hume  tin*d  of  hearing  himsidf : 
sjieaking,  his  eye  wascaught  by  an  enormous  picture  disj>layed  , 
upon  the  wall  of  a  house,  representing  a  human  figure  cover-  ' 
ed  with  long  dark  hair,  with  hug«'  nails  upon  his  hands,  and  ^ 
w'ith  a  most  fearful  expression  of  fiu-c.  At  first  the  Knight  i 
thought  it  was  Dr.  Bow  ring,  but  on  coming  nearer  he  heard  a  \ 
man  with  a  scarlet  livery  and  cocked  hat,  call  out,  ‘  Walk  in,  ^ 
ladies  and  gentlemen — the  most  w'onderful  curiosity  ever  ex-  j 
hihited — only  one  shilling — the  vild  man  from  Chippoowango,  j 
in  Africay — eats  raw  wittals  without  Indiig  cixiked,  aiul  many  ' 
other  surprising  and  pleasing  jicrformances.’  The  Knight  ' 
paid  his  money,  and  was  admitted.  At  first  the  crowd  pro-  ' 
vented  his  seeing  any  thing — for  the  place  was  full  to  sulfi>-  | 
cation,  and  the  noise  awful — for,  Ix’side  the  exelnTniitions  niid  | 
applause  of  the  audience,  there  were  three  barrel-organs,  play-  i 
ihg  ‘  Home,  sweet  Home!’  and  ‘Cheny  Ripi',’  and  the  wild  j 
man  himself  contributed  his  share  to  the  unrour.  At  last,  the  i 
Knight  obtained,  by  dint  of  s({ucezing  and  some  pushing,  a  j 
place  in  front,  when,  to  his  very  gn*nt  horror,  he  beheld  a  I 
figure  that  far  eclipst‘d  the  portrait  without  doors.  j 

“  It  was  a  man  nearly  naked,  covered  with  long  shaggy  hair  j 
that  grew  even  over  his  nose  and  cheek  bones.  He  sprang  ' 
about  sometimes  on  all-fours,  but  alw  ays  uttering  the  most  fear-  I 
ful  yells,  and  glaring  on  the  crowd,  in  a  manner  that  was  really  ' 
dangerous.  The  Knight  did  not  feel  exactly  happy  at  the  ; 
whole  proceeding,  and  began  heartily  to  wish  himself  back  in 
tlie  ‘  House,’  even  upon  a  committee  of  privileges,  when,  siul- 
denly,  the  savage  gave  a  more  frantic  scream  than  befort',  and 
seized  upon  a  morsel  of  raw  beef,  which  a  keejM*r  extended  to 
him  upon  a  long  fork,  like  a  tandem  whip — he  was  not  safe,  j 
it  apjiears,  at  close  quarters; — this  he  tore  to  pieces,  eagerly,  I 
and  devoured  in  the  most  voracious  muaner,  amid  great  clap 
ping  of  hands,  and  other  evidences  of  satisfaction  from  the 
audience.  ‘  I  ’ll  go  now,’  thought  the  Knight ;  ‘  for  (ukI 
knows  whether,  in  his  hungry  moods,  he  miglit  not  fancy  to 
conclude  his  dinner  with  a  member  of  Parliament.’  Just  at 
tJiis  instant,  some  sounds  struck  his  ear  that  suprisrul  him  not  ! 
a  little.  He  listened  more  attentively  ;  and,  conceive,  if  you  | 
can,  his  amazement  to  find  that,  amidst  his  most  fearful 
cries  and  wild  yells,  tlic  savage  was  talking  Irish.  Laugh,  if  ; 
you  like ;  but  it  is  truth  1  am  telling  you  ;  nothing  less  than  i 
Irish !  Thei-e  he  was  jumping  four  fe«*t  high  in  the  air ;  eat-  | 
ing  his  raw  meat;  pulling  out  his  hair  by  handfiills;  and,  : 
amid  all  this,  cursing  the  whole  company  to  liis  heart’s  con-  ' 
tent,  in  as  good  Irish  as  ever  w'as  heard  in  Tralee.  Now,  , 
Uiough  tlie  Knight  had  heard  of  red  Jew's,  and  White  Ne-  ! 
groes,  he  never  happened  to  read  any  account  of  an  African  i 
Irishman ;  so,  he  listened  very  closely,  and,  by  degrees,  not 
only  the  wonls  were  known  to  him,  but  thrvoL;e  was  familiar. 
At  length,  sometlilng  he  heard,  left  no  further  doubt  upon  his 
miinl,  and,  turning  to  the  savage,  he  addiessed  hitn  in  Irish, 
at  the  same  lime  fixing  a  look  of  most  scrutimzing  import 
u|>on  him. 

“  ‘  Who  are  you,  you  scoundrel  ?’  said  the  Knight. 

‘  Billv  McCabe,  your  honor.’ 


satisfiwl  aiulience.  The  adventuiv,  it  seems,  has  made 
the  worthy  Knight  a  great  friend  to  the  intriMhiction  of  p<x)r 
laws;  for  he  remarks  very  truly,  that  mon*  of  Billy’s  country¬ 
men  might  take  a  fancy  to  a  savage  life,  if  the  seen't  were 
found  out.” 

MEAN  AND  (iREAT  FIGl’HES 

M.\UK  BV  SF.VKBAl.  PF.RSONS. 

1.  OfthoMi  who  have  mad**  great  hgures  in  some  particular  artion  or 
riri'iiiiisiaiice  of  their  lives. 

Alexander  the  Great,  after  his  victory,  at  the  Straits  of 
Mount  Taurus,  when  he  entennl  tlx*  tent,  where  the  (jueen 
and  the  Princesst's  of  Persia  fell  at  his  fixu. 

Socrates,  the  whole  last  day  of  his  life,  and  particularly  from 
the  time  he  took  the  poison,  until  th»*  moment  he  expired. 

Cicero,  when  he  was  recalletl  from  his  banishment,  tl»*  peo¬ 
ple  thnmgh  every  place  he  passetl  meeting  him  with  shouts  of 
joy  and  congratulation,  and  all  Rome  coming  out  to  nH’eive 
him. 

Kegulus,  when  he  went  out  of  Rome  attended  by  his 
fritmds  to  the  gate,  luid  returned  to  Corthagt*  ai'conling  to  his 
word  of  honour — although  lu*  knew  he  must  lx«  put  to  a  cruel 
death,  for  advising  the  Romans  to  pursue  tlu'ir  w  ar  w  ith  that 
commonwealth. 

Scipio  the  Elder,  when  he  dismissiMl  a  lienutiful  enptive 
lady  pr»*s«*tite<l  to  him  after  a  great  victory,  turning  his  head 
aside  to  pivserv'e  his  own  virtue. 

The  same  Scijiio  when  he  luid  Hannibal  met  before  the  bat¬ 
tle,  if  the  fact  be  true. 

Cincinnatus,  when  the  messengers  smit  by  the  Senate  to 
make  him  dictator,  found  him  at  the  plough. 

Epaminondas,  when  the  Persian  embassailor  came  to  his 
house,  and  found  him  in  the  midst  of  piverty. 

Virgil,  when  at  Rome,  the  whole  audience  rose  up,  out  of 
venenition,  ns  he  enti'red  the  theatn'. 

Mahomet  the  Great,  when  he  cut  olV  his  Ixdoveil  mistress’s 
head  on  a  stage  ertH'ted  for  that  purjxise,  to  convince  his  sol¬ 
diers,  who  taxed  him  for  preferring  his  love  to  his  glory’. 

Cromwell,  when  he  quellvil  a  mutiny  in  Hyde  Park. 

Robert  Halsey,  Earl  of  Oxford,  at  his  trial. 

Cato,  of  Utica,  when  he  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  friends, 
and  had  determined  to  die. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  during  his  imprisonment,  and  at  his  exe¬ 
cution. 

Marius,  when  the  soldier  sent  to  kill  him  in  the  dungeon, 
was  struck  with  so  much  awe  and  veneration  that  his  sword 
fell  from  his  hand. 

Douglas,  when  the  ship  ho  commanded  was  on  fire,  and  he 
lay  down  to  die  in  it,  hecause  it  should  not  be  said,  that  one 
of  his  family  ever  (pTitted  their  jiost. 

II.  Of  those  who  have  made  a  mean,  contemptible  figure  intdme  action 
or  circumstunce  of  their  li.es. 

Antony,  at  Actium,  when  he  Hed  after  Cleopatra. 

Ponipey,  when  he  was  killed  on  the  sea-shore  in  Egypt. 

Nero  and  Vitellius,  wlam  they  were  put  to  death 

Lejiidus,  when  he  w  as  compelled  to  lay  tlown  lus  share  of 
the  Triumvirate. 

Cromwell,  the  day  he  refused  the  kingship  out  of  fear. 

Perseus,  Mug  of  Macixlon,  when  he  w  jis  l*xl  in  triumph. 

Richard  the  .Second,  of  Engiand,  afU’r  lie  was  de|>osed. 

King  James  the  Secontl  of  England,  when  the  Prince  of 
tJrange  s»’nt  to  him  at  midnight  to  leave  London. 

King  William  the  Thiril  of  England,  when  he  sent  to  beg 
the  House  of  Commons  to  continue  his  Dutch  guards,  and  was 
refused. 

Queen  Anne  of  England,  when  she  sent  Whitworth  to  Mus¬ 
covy  on  an  emliassy  of  humiliation,  for  an  insult  committed 
there  on  that  Prince’s  embns.^lor. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  when  he  was  convicted  of 
briliery. 

j  The  late  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he  was  forced,  after 
his  own  disgrace,  to  carry  his  Duchess’s  gold  key  to  theQu  'cn. 

The  old  Earl  of  Pembroke,  wlien  a  Scotch  lonl  gave  him 
j  a  lash  with  a  whip  at  Newmarket,  in  presence  of  all  the  no- 
i  bility,  and  he  bore  it  watii  jmiience. 

King  Charles  the  Sccoivl  of  England.  v>  hen  h«  entered  into 
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the  »r<-ond  Dutch  war ;  and  many  other  actions  during  his 
whole  reign. 

I’hilip  the  S«*c<»nd  of  Spain,  after  the  tlefeat  of  the  Armada. 
The  Empenir  Charles  the  Fifth,  when  he  resigned  his 
crown,  an*l  nobody  would  lK*lieve  his  reasons. 

Julius  Cwsai',  when  Antony  oflered  tt)  put  a  diadem  on  his 
head,  and  the  people  shouted  for  joy  to  see  him  decline  it ; 
which  he  n<*ver  ofl’enHl  to  do,  till  he  saw  their  dislike  in  their 
countenances. 

Fairfax,  the  parliament  general,  at  the  time  of  King 
Charles’s  trial. 

Coriolanus  when  he  w-ithdn-w  his  army  from  Rome,  at  the 
entreaty  of  his  mother. 

Hannibal,  at  Antiochus’s  court. 

Beau  Fit-lding,  at  fifty  years  old,  when  in  a  qtiarrel  upon  the 
stage,  h«*  was  run  into  his  breast,  which  he  opened  and 
showed  to  the  ladies,  that  he  might  move  their  love  and  pity ; 
but  they  all  fell  a  laughing. 

The  Count  de  Bussey  Rabutin,  when  he  was  recalled  to 
court  after  twenty  years  banishment  into  the  country,  and  af¬ 
fected  to  make  the  same  figure  he  did  in  his  youth. — Stci/t. 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

BY  T.  B.  MACAULEY. 

Henry  IV.,  on  his  accession  to  the  French  crown,  wns  opposed  by  a 
large  part  of  his  subjects,  under  the  Duke  of  Mayeiine,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Spain  and  Havoy.  “  In  March,  l.'iiN),  he  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  tliat  party  at  Yvri.  Before  the  battle,  he  addressed  his 
troops,  *  .My  children,  if  you  lose  sight  of  your  colors,  rally  to  iny  white 
plume — you  will  always  find  it  in  the  path  to  honor  and  glory.’  His 
conduct  was  answerable  to  his  jiromise.  Nothing  could  resist  his  im- 

fietuous  valor,  and  the  leaguers  underwent  a  total  and  bloody  defeat, 
n  the  midst  of  the  rout,  Henry  followed,  crying,  ‘  8ave  the  French !’ 
and  his  clemency  added  a  uuiiibcr  of  the  enemies  to  his  own  army.” 

Now  glory  to  the  Ixird  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all  glories  are! 

And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  I.eige,  King  Henry  of  Navarre! 

Now  let  there  be  the  merry  sound  of  musir  and  the  dance,  [F'rance! 
Through  thy  corn-fields  green,  and  sunny  vines,  oh  pleasant  land  of 
And  thou,  Rochelle,  our  own  Roi'helle,  proud  city  of  the  waters. 
Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  all  thy  mourning  daughters. 

As  thou  wert  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyous  in  our  joy. 

For  cold,  and  stiff,  and  still  are  they  who  wrought  thy  walls  annoy. 
Hurrah !  hurrah!  a  single  field  hath  turned  the  chance  of  war, 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  for  Ivry,  and  King  Henry  of  Navarre. 

Oh !  how  our  hearts  were  beating,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

W  e  saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  out  in  long  array; 

With  all  its  priest-led  citizens,  and  all  its  reliel  peers. 

And  Apiieuzel’s  stout  infantry,  and  Egmont’s  Flemish  spears. 

There  rode  the  brooil  of  false  Lorraine,  the  curses  of  our  land! 

And  dark  Mayeiiiic  was  in  the  midst,  a  truncheon  in  his  hand; 

And,  as  wo  look’d  on  them,  we  thought  of  Seine’s  empurpled  flood. 
And  good  Coligni’s  hoary  hair  all  dabbled  with  his  blood  ; 

And  we  cried  unto  the  living  God,  who  rules  the  fate  of  war, 

To  fight  for  his  own  holy  name,  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

The  king  is  come  to  marshal  us,  in  all  his  arftior  drest. 

And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his  gallant  crest. 

He  look'd  upon  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  eye; 

He  look’d  iiimii  the  traitors,  and  his  glance  was  stern  and  high. 

Right  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  rolled  from  wing  to  wing, 

Down  all  our  line,  in  deafening  shout,  ”  God  save  our  Lord,  the  King.’ 
”  And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  well  ho  may — 

For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  blootly  fray — 

Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amidst  the  ranks  of  war. 
And  be  your  oriflamme,  to-day,  the  helmet  of  Navarre.” 

Hurrah  the  foes  are  moving!  Hark  to  the  mingled  din. 

Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring  culverin! 

The  fiery  Duke  is  pricking  fast  across  if  aint  Andre’s  plain. 

With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Gueldersand  Almayne. 

Now  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemen  of  Franco, 

Charge  for  the  goldenflilies  now,  upon  them  with  the  lance! 

A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spears  in  rest, 

A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  close  behind  the  snow-white  crest; 
And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  rush’d,  while,  like  a  gui4ing  star, 
Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blazed  the  helmet  of  Navarre. 

Now,  God  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours!  Mayenne  bath  turned  his  rein. 
D’Aumnle  hath  cried  for  quarter, — the  Flemish  Count  is  slain. 

Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clouds  liefore  a  Biscay  gale  ; 

The  field  is  heap’d  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flags,  and  cloven  mail ; 
And  then  we  thought  on  vengeance,  and  all  along  our  van, 

”  Remember  St.  Bartholomew,"  wns  pass’d  from  man  to  man  ; 

Rut  out  spake  gentle  Henry,  ”  No  Frenchman  is  my  foe  ; 

Down,  down  with  every  foreigner ;  but  let  your  brethren  go.” 

Oh  !  was  there  ever  such  a  knight,  iu  friendship  or  in  war. 

As  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry,  the  soldier  of  Navarre! 

Ho!  maidens  of  Vienna!  Ho!  matrons  of  Lucerne! 

Weep,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair  for  those  who  never  shall  return. 

Ho!  Philip,  send  for  charity,  thy  Mexican  pistoles. 

That  Antwerp  monks  may  sing  a  mass  for  thy  poor  spearmen’s  souls! 
Ho!  gallant  nobles  of  the  league,  look  that  "our  arms  be  bright! 

Ho!  burghers  of  St.  Genevieve,  keep  watch  and  W'ard  to-night ! 

For  our  God  hath  crush’d  the  tyrant,  our  God  hath  raised  the  slave, 
And  mock’d  the  counsel  of  the  wise  and  the  valor  of  the  brave. 

Then  glory  to  his  holy  name,  from  whom  all  glories  are ; 

And  glory  to  n''r  Sovoraign  Lord,  King  Henry  of  Navarre. 


THE  SIGNAL  ....  By  Leitch  Ritchie. 

I  had  occasion  in  May  last  to  tmverto  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  TvtoI — not  on  finit,  however,  as  such  a  journey 
ought  to  be  performed,  but  in  the  diligence.  Among  the  finest 
sp<*cimcns  of  the  picturesque  I  saw  in  the  whole  country’,  was 
the  Castle  of  Salum.  Some  idea  may  he  formed  of  the  cx- 
(ravapanf  situation  of  this  ruin,  from  a  vignette  in  the  numlier 
of  Mr.  Brockeniloii’s  work  on  the  Alps,  which  relates  to  the 
I’ass  of  the  Brenner,  but  only  a  veiy-  faint  one.  The  very  pre¬ 
ciseness  of  painting,  in  fact,  which  usually  gives  it  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  poetry  in  description,  renders  it  in  this  case  less 
faithful  to  the  object.  It  materializes,  as  it  were,  what  seems 
nothing  more  than  an  inld  and  fantastic  idea,  even  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  scnitiny  of  the  senses.  At  Salum  all  is  dim,  and 
shadowy,  and  visionarj’.  The  scenery  is  supernatural.  It  ns- 
.sociates  itself,  in  spite  of  our  waking  faculties,  with  dreams 
and  nightly  terrors,  and  the  recollections  of  our  haunted  youth. 

Conceive  a  vast  range  of  mountains  overhanging  the  valley 
6f  the  Adige,  which  seems  to  have  been  formed  onginally  of  a 
single  riK’k,  broken  many  ages  ago,  in  some  conmlsion  of  na- 
tun‘,  into  fragments.  Jk'veral  of  these  vast  masses  appear  to 
pierce  the  clouds  with  their  jagged  pinnacles ;  others,  more 
hideous,  benil  over  the  valley  as  if  laughing  at  the  laws  of 
gravitation ;  while  many,  subtlivided  into  portions,  individually 
huge  but  compai-atively  minute,  encumber  the  mountain-side 
with  their  unwieldy  ruins.  One  enomious  cliff,  however,  in 
front  of  the  jiicture,  attracts  more  particularly  the  obsen  ation 
of  the  traveler.  It  is  wholly  unconnected  with  the  mountain, 
with  which  it  seems  to  vie  in  hight,  and  is  of  a  form  singularly 
terrific  to  the  imagination.  Ever)’  where,  it  presents  sides 
that  appear  to  be  inaccessible,  from  their  steepness,  even  to 
the  chamois;  anil  next  the  mountain  especially,  the  gulf  be¬ 
tween,  darkened  by  eternal  shadow,  looks  like  the  entrance  of 
hell  itself.  The  top  is  broken  into  pinnacles,  hung  with  ivy 
and  lichen ;  and  perched  on  these  pinnacles  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Castle  of  Salurn. 

I  could  leamvery  little  of  the  history  of  this  remarkable  ob¬ 
ject.  Salum,  it  seems,  was  a  ritterhourg,  or  kingly  castle, 
of  some  importance  in  the  middle  ages ;  but  the  immediate 
causes  of  its  falling  into  decay  are  unknown.  Neumaier  von 
Ramszla,  an  old  German  traveler,  says  boldly,  that  it  was  im¬ 
pregnable  till  siomied  by  spirits,  when  the  family  immediately 
took  to  flight.  A  later  visiter.  Professor  Schubert  of  Erliiigen, 
assures  us  in  his  ‘  Wanderbuclilein,’  that  he  himself  saw  some¬ 
thing.  For  my  part,  I  saw  nothing  but  old  walls,  most  ro¬ 
mantically  situated ;  and  I  should  have  been  very  well  satisfied 
to  have  attributed  their  dilapidation  to  the  change  that  has 
taken  jilace  in  the  system  of  waifare  and  the  habits  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  my  felloM  -travelers. 

This  person  was  a  Bavarian,  apparently  of  the  military  or¬ 
der,  and  bore  the  marks  of  haring  been  handsome  in  his  youth. 
He  was,  however,  much  disfigured  by  hard  service  ;  and  over 
and  above  a  most  ghastly  complexion,  had  a  pair  of  eyes  that 
nobody  could  meet  unmoved.  M'hatwas  their  particular  form 
or  color  I  know  not ;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Coleridge  can  tell — for 
I  am  sure  they  resembled  those  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  When 
I  inquired  the  name  and  history  of  the  Ritterhourg,  he  gave 
me  a  Imik  which  I  shall  never  forget.  Nay,  he  seemed  to  be 
on  the  point  of  speaking ;  but  glancing  suddenly  at  our  com¬ 
panions,  he  leaned  back  in  his  dark  corner  of  the  vehicle, 
where  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  glare  of  his  singular  eyes 
in  the  gloom. 

Several  times  in  the  course  of  the  journey  to  Botzen,  where 
we  were  to  rest  for  the  night,  my  thoughts  lecurred  involunta¬ 
rily  to  Salurn.  As  we  left  the  magical  influence  of  the  place 
itself,  however,  I  was  able  to  smile  at  the  hold  which  had  been 
taken  of  my  imagination  by  the  stiunger,  in  connection  with 
the  ruined  castle.  It  is  true,  thought  I,  he  is  an  elderly  man, 
but  he  cannot  be  six  or  seven  hundred  years  old ;  in  spite  of 
his  remarkable  eyes,  he  is  not  the  Wandering  Jew  !  He  is  old 
enough,  however,  to  know  something  which  may  be  forgotten 
by  other  people,  ami  that  may  be  interasting  to  a  dreamer  like 
myself.  I  will  ask  him  to  supper. 

The  inritation  was  given  and  accepted.  We  arrived  at 
Botzen  on  a  cold,  dark,  uncomfortable  night.  When  entering 
the  room  f.ppropriated  to  me,  an  object  I  encountered  at  the 
door  still  more  unhinged  my  feelings.  It  was  the  representa¬ 
tion,  admirably  well  executed,  of  a  corpse  standing  erect — 
naked,  ghastly*,  wounded,  and  dabbled  with  blood.  From  the 
cross  and  other  jiecuTiarities,  I  perceived  that  it  was  one  of 
those  statues  of  our  Saviour  which  are  met  with  at  every  turn, 
both  in  and  out  of  doors,  in  this  part  of  the  Tyrol.  It  was  the 
first  I  had  seen,  and  made  my  blood  run  cold  with  horror. 
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Tht  Signal. 


The  room  was  l«r^,  carpetless,  floomi  with  tile,  and  without 
fire.  The  rain  beat  afainst  the  casements,  whicli  rattled  in  j 
reply.  As  the  wind  rushed  t^roaninp  down  the  chimney,  the  ' 
flames  of  the  candles  wavered,  forminj^  viuding-sheets  innu-  i 
merable  on  the  white  tallow.  I  wished  that  I  had  not  asked  , 
the  stranger  to  supper.  _  1 

He  came.  He  was  silent,  hut  not  an  unsociable  man .  He  j 
ate  his  supper  without  much  speaking ;  and  when  the  substan- 
tiols  had  given  place  to  walnuts  and  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  he 
hemmed  several  times,  and  fastening  his  eyes  upon  me,  await¬ 
ed  the  signal  which  he  knew  was  to  be  forthcoming.^ 

“  Touching  this  Castle  of  SaJum,’’  said  I,  “  and  its  history 
and  antiquities.” 

“  I  know  nothing  of  its  history  and  antiquities,”  said  he. 

”  You  surprise  me,  sir !” 

“  Whv  so  7  I  am  indeed  a  sort  of  antique  myself— but  I  am 
not  the  Wandering  Jew.” 

“  That  is  just  what  I  was  thinking.”  The  stranger  smiled. 

“  I  mean,”  continued  I,  “  that  I  should  not  take  you  to  be  so 
very  elderly  a  personage.  But  the  truth  is,  I  imagined  from  a 
certain  intelligence  in  your  expression  as  w'e  passed  Salum, 
hat  you  could  tell  something  about  the  castle  if  you  would.” 

“  You  were  right.  My  story,  however,  is  a  modem  one ; 
and  one  that, connected  as  it  is  with  my  family  history,  and  re¬ 
viving  recollections,  some  of  pain,  and  all  of  interest,  I  do  not 
cl  oose  to  recite  in  a  public  company.  My  visit  to  Salum  was 
attended,  most  unexpectedly  to  me,  with  circumstances  of  pub¬ 
lic  moment;  and  as  you  appear  to  bn  actuated  by  nothing 
more  than  literaiy-  curiosity,  you  are  welcome  to  listen  to  a 
page  of  Tyrolese  history.” 

I  apologized  to  the  old  man  for  my  folly,  (discovering  at  the 
moment,  as  the  warm  hue  of  life  was  spread  over  his  complex¬ 
ion  by  the  effects  of  the  wine,  that  his  eyes  were  not  so  very 
remarkable,)  and  requested  him  to  proce^  with  his  narrative 
which  I  knew  I  should  find,  at  least  so  I  said,  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  all  the  ghost  stories  in  the  world.  The  following  is, 
as  nearly  as  1  can  recollect,  the  substance  of  what  he  told  me: 

My  regiment  was  stationed  at  Trent,  from  1806,  when  the 
Tyrol  was  ceded  to  Bavaria  by  the  Treaty  of  Petersburg,  till 
1809,  the  commencement  of  the  present  war.  This  peri^,  of 
three  years,  I  number  among  the  most  remarkable  in  my  life. 
The  early  part  of  it,  however,  was  spent  in  the  lassitude,  both 
of  mind  and  body,  which  garrison-troops  are  so  liable  to  fall 
into  when  they  find  themselves  suddenly  in  a  place  destitute  of 
the  unmeaning  nothings  which  fill  up  the  life  of  a  soldier  during 
peace,  under  the  name  of  amusement.  There  were  no  balls, 
no  dinners,  no  promenades.  The  inhabitants  were  either  less 
civilized  in  their  recreations  than  we  of  Bavaria,  or,  even  then, 
their  fit  of  sullenness  had  commenced,  before  they  could  point 
out  a  pretext  for  discontent. 

We  were  in  fact  shunned — sent  to  Coventry,  as  the  English 
say ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  received  with  any  af¬ 
fectation  of  mildness  the  tacit  insult.  Some  disorders  took 
place  not  strictly  in  consonance  with  civil  etiquette.  The  in¬ 
habitants  no  longer  remained  silent ;  and  instead  of  keeping 
aloof,  as  heretofore,  they  closed  upon  us  with  somewhat  too 
much  familiarity.  In  short,  a  scries  of  mutual  aggressions  took 
place,  which  kept  the  town  in  a  perpetual  ferment. 

One  day,  in  the  midst  of  this  anarchy,  being  somewliat  heat¬ 
ed  with  wine  after  dinner,  it  was  proposed  by  two  or  three 
young  olficers,  to  present  ourselves  uninvited  at  an  evening 
party,  which  we  understood  was  to  be  given  at  a  house  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  town.  In  a  perfectly  sober  moment  I 
should  have  thought  the  frolic  too  boyish.  However,  out  we 
sallied,  to  the  number  of  four,  and  took  the  way  to  the  scene 
of  action,  laughing  boisterously  at  the  idea  of  a  Tyrolese  soiree. 
Sending  in  our  cards,  we  followed  upon  the  heels  of  the  aston¬ 
ished  servant,  and  speedily  found  ourselves  in  a  room  filled 
with  apparently  genteel  company  of  both  sexes. 

The  conversation  stopped ;  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the 
intruders ;  and  after  a  moment’s  pause,  the  master  of  the  house, 
bowing  politely,  asked  us  to  sit  down.  We  hsul  come  pro- 
ared  to  find  informality  repelled  with  rudeness,  and  after  a 
ttle  badinage  with  the  ‘  country  girls,’  to  get  bock  to  our 
quarters  sword  in  hand.  We  indoi^  looked  a  little  foolish, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  good  sense  and  n'adiuess  of  one  of 
roy  comrades— a  young  Frenchman— we  should  perhaps  have 
slunk  away  as  suddenly  as  we  had  entered.  He  apologized 
'vith  great  frankness,  l^wailing  the  dullness  of  a  garrison  life, 
and  imploring  the  ladies  to  meiliate  between  us  and  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  their  countrymen ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  found 
ourselves  as  much  at  home  as  if  we  had  come  by  invitation. 


There  was  one  of  the  ladies  to  whom  I  more  particularly  at¬ 
tached  myself.  She  was  very  young,  but  jHJSsessed  a  splen¬ 
dor  of  beauty  which  const ituu^l  her  tlv'  s*ar  of  the  evening, 
and  entified  her  to  the  exclusive  homa^te  of  the  8enh»r  odicers. 
Dorathen  herself  di»l  not  se«*m  to  be  displenstnl  with  her  con¬ 
quest,  but  on  the  contrary  paid  me  every  attentiim  that  was 
consistent  with  delicacy  and  good  breeding ;  and  indeed  the 
whole  party  by  degrees  began  to  exhibit  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  good  humor  and  conliality,  with  the  exre|Hion  of  one  man. 
This  indiridual,  whose  name  was  ilusen,  possessed  not  a  line 
of  tlie  German  physiognomy,  but  was  evidently  a  decided  Ital¬ 
ian,  although  residing  here  in  the  confluence  of  the  blood  of 
the  two  races.  His  features  were  hamlsonie,  but  his  complex¬ 
ion  singularly  dork,  and  lus  eyes  of  a  fierce  and  sinister  ex¬ 
pression  ;  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  ingenuous  blue 
orbs  of  Dorathen.  The  latter  was  evidently  not  only  his  mis¬ 
tress  but  his  affianced  bride ;  and  there  appeared  to  exist  be¬ 
tween  them  the  kind  of  mysterious  confidence  which  is  usually 
observed  among  lovers. 

By  degrees,  as  my  sudden  acquaintance  with  Dorathen 
seemed  to  approach  toward  familiarity,  Rusen  became  first  un  ^ 
e.isy,  then  indignant,  then  cold  and  distant.  His  mistress,  who 
treated  his  frowns  with  almost  contempt,  became  alarmed  at 
his  desertion,  and  put  in  practice  a  thousand  familiar  wile*  to 
lure  him  back  to  her  chair.  Was  not  this  like  love  7  And  3ret 
I  could  read  something  in  her  eyes  that  told  a  d  fferent  t^e. 
There  seemed  to  be  nothing  tentler  in  her  uneasiness ;  and 
once  or  twice  I  detected  in  her  stolen  glance  an  expiession  of 
fear  rather  than  timidity. 

The  hour  of  parting  came,  and  I  requested  permissioa  to 
escort  Dorathen  home,  understanding  that  she  resided  at  some 
distance  on  the  Botzen  road.  This  was  declined  on  the  plea 
of  a  similar  engagement  with  Rusen.  The  latter,  however, 
although  within  earshot,  would  not  hear.  He  did  not  stir 
from  l^  place ;  the  company  had  almost  all  left  the  house ; 
and  Dorathen,  at  last,  with  hightening  color,  put  her  arm  within 
mine,  and  calling  her  servant,  we  went  out  together. 

The  night  was  dork  and  the  way  solitary.  The  servant 
walked  before  us  with  a  lantern.  D«>rathen  answered  inco¬ 
herently  to  my  remarks :  her  thoughts  st«med  absent  and  per¬ 
plexed.  At  last,  suddenly  interrupting  mi^— 

”  Sir,”  said  she,  “  you  are  a  stranger  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  as  a  Bavarian,  the  inhabitants  imagine  that  they 
owe  you  no  good  will.  For  my  part,  I  am  at  home,  and  am 
known  both  to  the  townsmen  and  peasantry ;  I  am  under  the 
rotection,  too,  of  a  trusty  servant.  Return  to  your  barracks, 
entreat  you— return  speedily,  and  not  too  openly— and  for-- 
get  that  I  was  ever  so  weak  as  to  accept  of  a  politeness  which 
may  cost  you  but  too  much !  ”  ' 

She  was  agitated.  She  pressed  my  arm  as  she  spoke,  and 
her  w'ords  came  low  and  muffled,  as  if  she  dreaded  that  some 
one  should  overhear  her.  For  my  part,  I  wras  touched  and  in¬ 
terested.  The  intoxicadoD  of  wine  had  passed  away,  and  I 
felt  that  of  love  rising  upon  my  heart  and  my  brain.  I  attrib¬ 
uted  the  fears  to  inexperience  and  the  natural  timidity  of  a 
woman ;  and  continued,  in  spite  of  her  entreaties  to  eniov  my 
happiness. 

On  reaching  her  father’s  house,  all  was  dark.  The  family 
had  retired  to  bed,  and  she  tapped  lightly  on  a  window.  The 
window  opened  ;  and  after  whispering  fur  a  minute  with  some 
one  within,  a  coarse  cloak  and  a  peasant’s  hat  were  handed  to 
lier. 

“  I  entreated  you  to  return,”  said  she,  “  while  jret  no  dis¬ 
guise  w'ould  have  been  necessary.  You  owe  it  to  me  now,  were 
it  only  for  the  sake  of  my  own  peace  of  mind,  to  do  me  the 
small  favor  of  throwing  this  cloak  upon  your  shoulders,  and 
concealing  your  military  cap  with  this  bro^brimmed  hat.” 

**Whut  is  it  you  apprehend  7  ”  demanded  I,  in  some  sur¬ 
prise—'*  the  Tyrolese  and  Bavarians  are  now  one  nation ;  we 
ore  not  in  war ;  the  clowns  capable  of  forming  opinion,  laugh 
aloud  at  their  late  Austrian  Constitution  ;  and  even  the  peas¬ 
ants  wrill  soon  get  reconciled  to  a  Oovemroent  which  demands 
nothing  more  than  order  and  submissitm  to  lawful  authority.” 

”  There  is  no  lawful  authority,”  s.iid  the  pretty  rebel,  "  either 
in  the  sword  or  the  pen— either  in  battles  or  treaties.” 

"In  what  then,  fur  heaven’s  sake  /  ” 

"  In  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  nation.” 

"  In  the  will  of  the  majijrity  of  the  nation  !  In  the  will  of  an 
ignorant  aitd  ferocious  peasantry,  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  who  are  equally  unacquainted  even  with  the  geo¬ 
graphical  position  of  Mvaria  and  Austria !  ” 

"  I  will  not  argue  with  you,”  said  Dorathen,  "  on  a  subject 
on  which  we  never  can  agree.  I  demand  of  you  nothtng  more 
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than  a  gcMid  nii^ht’s  iile<*p,  and  that  14  what  you  have  no  right  1 
to  deprive  me  of.” 

"Ala*,  Dorathen,”  wiid  I,  “it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to 
make  ouch  a  demand  of  you  !  However,  1  will  not  now  dispute 
an  authority  wliich  1  hold  to  more  lawful  than  even  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  nation ;  ”  and  so  saying,  I  equipped  niyself 
in  the  cumbnius  dress  she  offered. 

“Now,  tell  me,”  said  I,  seizing  her  hand,  and  bending  for¬ 
ward  to  snatch  the  salute  which  I  knew  the  custom  of  the 
country  authorized  on  such  occasions— “  tell  me,  Dorathen,  are 
you  engaged  to  the  Dusky  Italian  T  ” 

“  Yet— no” — said  Dorathen  hastily.  I  closed  her  lips  with 
mine,  thus  accepting  of  the  negative. 

I  began  to  retrace  my  steps  gaily.  She  was  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  the  most  intere.sting  puH;e  of  womankind  I  had  ever 
fallen  in  with  ;  and  in  a  country  like  this,  she  seemed  nothing 
less  than  an  angel  descended  on  purpose  to  reconcile  me  to 
life.  My  thoughts,  however,  were  soon  dragged  down  to  earth 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  road.  I  had  no  light  to  guide  my  steps, 
and  the  night  appeared  to  become  darker  and  darker.  Trent, 
however,  was  in  view’,  or  at  least  its  situation  was  indicated 
by  some  straggling  lamps  in  the  distance,  and  I  stumbled  on 
without  appreliension.  Presently  I  saw  something  against  the 
dull  sky,  which  resembled  the  figure  of  a  man ;  but  as  it  w’as 
writhout  the  eccompanying  sound  of  steps,  1  was  in  doubt. 
The  figure  vanishfAl;  and  I  became  convinced  that  it  was 
something  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  voluntary  motion — for 
not  a  breath  of  air  had  passed  through  the  gloom.  A  few 
minutes  after,  I  was  startled  by  a  voice  close  to  my  ear. 

“  Is  it  time  ?  ”  said  some  one  passing  me  from  liehind.— 

“  Ay— time  to  be  in  bed,”  muttered  I,  catching  by  the  hilt  of 
my  sword.  The  challenger  passed  on  without  rejoinder — and 
I  confess  I  was  glad  of  it,  for  the  voice  was  that  of  Rusen.  I 
was  somowhat  agitated,  as  you  w'ill  allow  the  best  soldier  may 
be  at  the  idea  of  midnight  assassination ;  and  determining  that 
it  was  no  longt'r  safe  to  keep  the  main  road,  I  struck  with  as 
little  noise  as  possible  into  a  by-path,  determining  to  make  a 
considerable  circuit  before  venturing  upon  the  highway  again. 

Whether  it  was  owing,  however  to  my  ignorance  of  the  lo¬ 
calities,  or  to  my  imagination  bewildering  itself  with  specula¬ 
tions  on  the  revengeful  jealousy  of  the  Italians,  or  the  dexterity 
of  the  Tyrolese  at  the  rifle,  I  knew  not ;  but  in  a  very  few  min¬ 
utes  I  had  regained  the  road.  There  w'ere  some  ruins,  appa¬ 
rently  those  of  a  cottage,  by  the  wayside,  and  before  striking 
out  into  the  valley  again,  1  determined  to  make  use  of  the  cover 
they  aflbrded,  to  take  an  observation.  Accordingly,  with  my 
drawn  sword  under  my  cloak,  for  I  had  no  pistols,  I  crept 
along  the  walls,  and  endeavored  to  find  some  point  from  which 
I  could  v’iew  the  road  before  and  behind. 

Tlie  caution  with  which  I  moved  was  highly  necessary  ;  for 
another  step  would  liave  brought  me  into  iKalily  contact  with 
a  man  who  leaned  with  folded  arms  against  a  comer  of  the 
ruin.  I  was  surprised  that  even  the  little  noise  I  made  did 
not  attract  his  at.ontion,  but  this  was  soon  effected  by  the  some 
ill  boding  voice  which  1  had  heard  l)efore. 

“  Is  it  time  ?  ”  said  llusen,  passing — for  I  w  as  sure  of  the 
voice. 

“  Salum !  ”  exclaimed  the  man,  starting  as  if  from  slumber. 

“  Has  he  passi'd  yet  ?  ” 

“  No— on  my  oath ;  not  a  mouse  could  have  passed  without 
my  ob8er\ation — far  less  a  Bavarian.” 

“  Let  us  go  farther  on,  then ;  he  cannot  be  man)  minutes 
longer,  and  the  more  distant  we  are  from  the  town  the  better.” 

The  confederates  moved  on ;  and  as  soon  as  the  sound  of 
their  feet  died  away  in  the  distance,  I  stepjMMl  from  my  am 
buscade  upon  the  highway,  and  made  as  hasty  a  retreat  to  quar¬ 
ters  as  was  ever  eft’ected  by  a  soldier  on  foot. 

The  next  day  I  learned  that  Rusen  w’as  a  Veronese  of  con¬ 
siderable  wealth  and  influence,  who  had  settled  in  this  part  of 
the  Tyrol,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  eflect  some  exten¬ 
sive  manufacturing  speculation.  Ho  was  publicly  known  to  be 
the  accepted  lover  of  Dorathen ;  although  the  lady’s  inclina¬ 
tions  were  supposed  to  be  biased  more  by  political  considera¬ 
tions  than  by  dreams  of  matrimonial  happiness.  She,  in 
fact,  as  repiNTt  represented  her,  was  rather  an  extraordiny 
character.  Although  quite  a  girl  when  her  country  was  ceded 
to  BaN'aria  three  years  before,  she  had  distinguished  herself  as 
a  member  of  what  was  called  the  F'rencli  I’atriotic  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  and  bad  continued  to  throw  every  imjx'diment  in  the 
way  of  the  laws,  which  female  ingenuity  could  devise.  I  could 
hardly  conceive  that  the  Dorathen  of  this  romance  and  my  own 
was  the  same  being.  She  had  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  very 
beau  ideal  of  gentleness  and  grace ;  and  she  had  commenced 


I  her  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  tyrants  hy  saving  his  life.  It 
is  dangerous  for  a  young  man,  as  I  was  then,  to  perplex  his 
mind  upon  such  subjects.  My  thoughts  dwelt  upon  the  in¬ 
teresting  rel»el  till  she  became  a  part  of  myself ;  and  at  our 
subsequent  inteiviews,  I  had  the  happiness  to  And,  or  imagine, 
that  I  W’as  by  no  means  an  object  of  indiflerence  to  her. 

At  first  she  made  use  of  the  little  arts  of  a  woman  to  elicit 
political  information,  or  to  convince  me  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
government  of  which  I  was  an  agent.  But  by  degrees  she 
avoided  such  subjects.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  feeling  of  re¬ 
gard  fur  my  honor  began  to  mingle  with  her  generous,  though 
mistaken  patriotism.  She  became  silent,  melancholy,  absent ; 
and  at  last  she  avoided  my  company  so  sedulously  that  there 
was  sometimes  a  week  between  our  meetings.  The  morose 
Rusen,  in  the  mean  time,  whom  I  sometimes  saw,  had  appa¬ 
rently  becfjme  more  reconciled  to  my  rivalship;  and  he  even 
attempted,  although  in  vain,  to  force  his  acquaintance  with  me 
into  intimacy.  This  of  course  I  attributed  to  political  motives; 
fur  although  at  tliat  time  we  did  nut  dream  of  actual  insurrec¬ 
tion,  w’e  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  party  hostile  to  Ba¬ 
varian  interests. 

I  was  ordered  to  Botzen  with  a  small  escort  party  for  the 
protection  of  some  specie,  which  was  to  be  transported  by  the 
way  of  that  tow’n  to  the  capital.  It  w’as  long  since  I  had  seen 
Dorathen ;  and  certain  rumors  of  her  approaching  marriage, 
although  I  could  not  believe  them  to  be  true,  gave  me  much 
uneasiness.  Her  late  conduct  indeed  had  appeared  cold  and 
capricious ;  and  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  our 
last  meeting  was  in  poit  the  effect  of  a  fit  of  love-like  sullen¬ 
ness  into  which  I  had  fallen.  I  resolved,  however,  on  the 
present  occasion,  since  business  would  lead  me  past  the  door 
of  her  house,  to  condescend  to  enter,  and  afford  on  opportu¬ 
nity  for  explanation. 

In  the  first  place,  how’ever — and  I  am  ashamed  to  confess 
it — I  was  guilty  of  the  boyishness  of  riding  piist  the  window 
with  my  party,  in  the  expectation  of  being  called  in.  Tlie  ma¬ 
noeuvre  cither  being  unobserved  or  misunderstood,  I  was  fain 
to  order  my  Lieutenant  to  proceed  to  Lavis,  and  there  wait  for 
me ;  and  turning  my  horse,  I  went  leisurely  back.  Dismount¬ 
ing  a  little  way  from  the  house,  I  entered  a  footpath  which 
conducted  to  the  parlor  dour;  and  finding  the  door  open,  and 
no  servant  at  hand,  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  entering  when 
arrested  by  the  voice  of  Rusen. 

“  To-morrow  night,  then,”  said  he,  addressing  some  one  in 
the  room,  “in  the  Castle  of  Salum.” 

“  Agreed.  But  hark  ” — 

The  voice  which  answered  was  Dorathen’s.  I  know  not 
what  idea  passed  thmugh  my  mind  at  the  moment ;  but  in  a 
few  seconds  I  found  myself  again  on  horseback,  and  riding  like 
a  madman  after  my  party. 

We  were  far  on  our  way  to  Botzen  before  I  recovered  my 
faculties  sufficiently  to  reason  calmly  on  what  I  had  heard. 
The  purpose  of  conspiracy,  even  did  one  exist,  could  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  require  the  meeting  of  a  young  female  with  one 
of  the  other  sex  in  a  situation  so  wild  and  so  remote  as  the 
Castle  of  Salum.  In  the  Tyrol  there  is  plenty  of  waste  ground, 
in  the  neighborhood  even  of  the  most  thickly-inhabited  places, 
for  any  reasonable  secresy;  and  indeed  at  the  very  moment 
when  I  heard  tlie  rendezvous  appointed,  the  parlies  were,  or 
imagined  themselves  to  be,  in  the  most  entire  solitude.  A 
meeting  of  mere  love  or  gallantry,  in  a  place  that  the  owls 
themselves  must  have  been  afi-uid  to  inhabit,  w’as  out  of  the 
question.  At  times  I  endeavored  to  persuade  myself  that 
what  I  had  heard  was  some  nightmare  creation  of  my  own 
jealous  brain ;  but  at  all  events  I  determined,  in  conclusion,  in 
rase  any  actual  appointment  liod  been  made,  to  be  of  the 
party. 

On  our  return  from  Botzen  on  the  following  evening,  I  halt¬ 
ed  my  party  in  the  village  of  Solum,  and  ordering  some  re¬ 
freshment  for  them  and  our  horses,  walked  out  alone  on  pre¬ 
tence  of  inquiring  into  the  destinies  of  the  weather.  It  was 
now  dark  ;  and  as  I  entered  the  w’ildemess  of  rocks  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  I  found  that  their  shadow  brought  on  a 
premature  night,  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  me  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  path.  The  mined  fortress,  howeves,  was  full  in 
sight,  towering  far  above  my  head  ;  and  it  w’as  bright  with  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  th_t  were  altogether  lost  to  the  lower  world. 
I  had  never  seen  this  magnificent  object  so  near,  or  in  a  light 
so  well  calculated  to  assist  its  eflect ;  and  I  lost  some  time  in 
contemplating  the  remarkable  scene. 

I  was  startled  from  my  revery  by  the  appearance  of  a  little 
girl  emerging  from  one  of  the  innumerable  creeks  among  the 
rocks,  and  running  across  my  path.  As  she  passed,  she  threw 
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a  small  piece  of  paper  toward  me  from  a  handful  she  carried, 
and  immediately  ♦anished  on  the  ophite  side.  On  eagerly 
picking  up  the  document,  which,  in  the  absorbing  selfishness 
of  love,  I  imagined  to  contain  a  solution  of  the  enigma  that 
perplexed  me,  I  foun<l  written  on  it,  in  the  patois  of  the  coun- 
S'i$t  zeit,  “It  is  time :  ”  Was  this  the  answer  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  Rusen— “/s  it  time  f  ”  The  affinity  between  the  ex¬ 
pressions  struck  me  with  a  kind  of  panic,  and  I  endeavore<l, 
in  startled  haste,  to  recall  to  my  remembrance  what  had  been 
the  appearance  of  the  people  as  I  passed  through  the  country. 

I  nH*.ollec.ted  that  I  had  observed,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
various  knots  of  peasants  going  into  the  waters  of  the  Kisak ; 
and  that  once,  when  a  sudden  shouting  arose  from  one  of  the 
groups,  it  seemed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  appearance  of  a 
quantity  of  sawdust  floating  down  the  torrent.  The  people, 
however,  had  dispersed  to  their  homes  as  usual,  when  the  eve¬ 
ning  set  in ;  and  on  leaving  the  village  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before,  no  sign  of  tumult  had  been  visible,  and,  indeed  no  ap 
peamnce  of  the  inhabitants  at  all,  except  about  half  a  dozen 
conversing  behind  one  of  the  houses.  These  last  were  gazing 
earnestly  toward  the  castle  of  Salum  ;  and  at  this  moment  it 
struck  me,  but  not  at  the  time,  as  being  strange  that  their  at¬ 
tention  should  have  been  attracted  so  forcibly  by  so  familiar  an 
object.  They  appeared  to  be  gloomy  and  discontented  ;  and 
I  heard  one  of  them  say,  in  the  constantly  recurring  form  of 
expression — “  It  is  not  time.” 

These  things,  even  when  put  together,  were  too  slight  to 
amount  to  much ;  for  even  the  words  of  the  written  note,  and 
its  mode  of  deliver)’,  might  have  referred  to  some  festival  of 
the  neighborhood.  Nevertheless,  an  infinite  feeling  of  alarm 
began  to  rise  in  my  breast,  and  I  debated  for  some  moments 
whether  I  should  not  return  at  once  to  my  party.  Love  tri¬ 
umphed,  however,  assisted  perhaps  by  curiosity  ;  and  I  deter¬ 
mined,  since  the  way  was  now  so  short,  to  climb  the  castle 
rock  before  returning  to  the  village. 

The  way  was  not  so  short  as  I  imagined.  Rock  after  rock 
was  passed — sometimes  scaled,  and  sometimes  coasted  round 
— and  still  the  castle  appeared  to  be  as  distant  as  ever.  By 
degrees,  the  portion  ot  its  walls  that  was  illumined  by  the  sun 

few  less  and  less,  and  at  last,  as  the  light  faded  altogether, 
could  only  recognise  it  by  its  outlines,  faintly  trad'd  against 
the  dull  sky  Plunging  on  in  desperation,  I  at  length  reached 
the  base  of  the  enormous  cliff  on  which  the  castle  is  built, 
when  there  was  only  light  enough  to  distinguish  that  I  had 
thus  far  succeeded  in  my  undertaking. 

The  grand  difficulty  now  was  to  find  the  path,  or  stir,  which 
led  to  the  building  above  ;  and  the  search  for  this  object  led 
me  nearly  all  round  the  rock,  and  wasted  so  much  time,  that 
it  became  almost  pitch  dark.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
state  of  my  mind  at  this  period.  Independently  of  the  struggle 
between  public  duty  and  private  interests,  there  strangely 
mingled  with  my  knowledge  of  the  reality  of  the  rendenzTOus 
between  Dorathen  and  her  suitor,  an  idea  that  the  whole  was 
nothing  more  than  a  dream  and  a  delusion.  As  the  night 
w'ind  that  had  now  arisen  began  to  sigh  among  the  clifls,  it 
seemed  to  mo  to  convey  a  sound  resembling  marching ;  and 
when  raising  my  head,  I  half  expected  to  see  between  me  and 
the  dim  sky,  some  grinning  faces  looking  down  in  derision. 
In  the  midst  of  these  absurd  fancies,  engendered  by  the 
strangeness  of  my  situation,  and  the  loneliness  and  wildness  of 
the  place,  I  heard,  with  a  distinctness  that  at  once  recalled 
my  wandering  senses,  a  human  voice. 

It  was  the  voice  of  Rusen,  smd  so  near,  that  I  instinctively 
curved  my  fingers  to  return  his  grapple.  The  next  moment, 
however,  I  remembered,  that  ho  must  be  wholly  unconscious 
of  my  presence,  while  I,  on  the  contrary,  might  liave  expected 
him ;  and,  coasting  cautiously  round  a  jutting  point  of  the  cliff, 
I  endeavored  to  steal  unheard  toward  the  sound.  A  gleam 
of  light  presently  fell,  although  only  for  an  instant,  upon  one 
of  the  rocks  before  me ;  and  I  conjectured  that  he  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  dark  lantern.  It  had  revealed  enough  of  the  lo¬ 
cality  to  enable  me  to  gain,  without  noise,  a  spv^t  from  which  I 
could  see  the  bearer. 

Rusen  was  not  alone.  Two  female  figures  stood  near  him; 
in  one  of  which — notwithstanding  that  the  only  light  was  a  re¬ 
flection  from  the  rock,  of  the  flames  of  the  darii  lantern — I  re¬ 
cognised  Dorathen.  The  whole  three  preserved  a  profound 
silence  for  more  than  a  minute ;  during  while,  they  might  have 
seemed  a  group  of  statuarv’. 

“  Hear  me !”  cried  Rusen,  at  length,  in  a  stem  and  almost 
fierce  voice,  “let  us  understand  one  another.  I  am  no  Tvro- 
leso ;  I  have  no  interest,  i-eal  or  sentimental,  in  setting  this 
unhappy  country  in  a  blaze;  but  on  the  contrary,  such  peacea¬ 


ble  schemes  as  mine  can  only  flourish  whore  public  iruiiqnillit 
is  maintained  under  the  safeguard  of  the  laws.  I  well  kno  ' 

;  the  reason  why  your  Association  pitches  up<*n  me  for  this  ser 
vice.  If  is  necessary  for  your  succt'ss  that  I  should  be  pledge*! 
beyond  recall ;  that  the  weight  of  money,  influence,  ami  mer- 
<'nntile  credit  and  solidity  should  be  thn>wn  into  th<'  scale.  Bo 
i  it  so— I  consent.  But,  if  I  this  night  set  in  jeopardy  my  char- 
j  actor,  my  fortune,  my  life,  it  is  fin-  your  sake,  Dorathen — in 
'  your  caus«',  and  no  other ;  and  it  is  to  you  I  shall  look  for  my 
reward!  Say  but  the  won!,  not  equivocally  as  you  have  hith¬ 
erto  done,  for  I  will  not  be  trifled  with  Kerf,  but  openly,  dis¬ 
tinctly — say  tliat  tivmorrow  you  will  be  my  wife;  and  that  in¬ 
stant  I  shall  scale  the  rock  a^  do— what  is  to  b**  done.” 

It  was  some  moments  before  Dorathen  replietl ;  but  when 
she  did  so,  her  voice  was  so  low  and  tremulous  that  I  could 
not  catch  a  single  wonl. 

“  She  consents  !  ”  cried  her  female  companion  ;  “  away  if 
you  be  a  man !  ” 

“  I  did  not  hear  her,”  remarked  Rusen,  sulkily  and  suspi¬ 
ciously. 

“  I  tell  you  she  has  consented — I  am  your  witness.” 

A  stir  took  place  among  the  speakers,  hut  as  the  flame  of 
the  lamp  siuldenly  disappeared,  I  could  nut  see  of  what  na¬ 
ture.  My  feelings  were  by  this  time  excited  to  a  pitch  *>f 
frenzy.  Every  thing  that  had  seeme*!  strange  in  the  comiuct 
of  Dorathen  was  now  accounted  for.  Her  love,  her  hopes, 
her  happiness — all  were  to  be  offered  up  with  a  blind  but  beau¬ 
tiful  piety  on  the  altar  of  her  country.  This  was  the  high- 
lace  of  the  terrible  superstition— this  the  moment  of  sacrifice! 
rushed  round  the  point  of  the  clifl",  liardly  thinking  of  cau- 
'  tion,  and  only  anxious  to  interpose,  I  knew  not  in  what  way, 
between  lier  and  her  fate.  Her  name  was  just  about  to  es- 
'  cape  my  lips,  as  I  groped  for  her  in  vain,  when  I  felt  my  hand 
seized  by  someone  in  the  dark.  It  was  Dorathen  herself! 

“Forgive  me!”  said  she,  speaking  quickly  but  distinctly, 
“  in  such  moments  it  is  only  your  sex  that  can  be  calm  and 
I  resolute.  I  do  not  hesitate !  At  a  time  like  this,  love  and  hate 
are  alike  to  me.  The  first  man  who  reaches  the  Castle  of  Sa- 
lurn  is  Dtn’athen’s  husl>and  !  Away !  ”  I  looked  up  involunta¬ 
rily,  and  saw  the  lantern  gleaming  like  a  star  far  above  our 
heads. 

“  Agreed !  ”  said  I  in  a  whisper;  and  pressing  her  hand,  I 
sprang  upon  the  stair.  The  steps  were  steep  and  nigged,  be¬ 
ing  roughly  liewn  out  of  the  rock ;  but,  like  a  man  walking  in 
his  sleep,  I  seemed  to  hit  by  instinct  the  proper  place  for  my 
feet,  and  ascended  w’ith  rapidity  and  safety.  I  neared  the 
light,  and  my  strength  seemet!  doubled  by  the  common  tiger¬ 
feeling  of  our  natuitJ  when  within  spring  of  a  deadly  foe.  The 
path,  however,  became  more  difficult ;  all  trace  of  hewn  stejis 
disappeared,  and  I  imagined  that  I  must  have  wandered  in  my 
excitation,  from  the  track.  The  light,  however,  seemed  sta- 
tionar)-,  not  many  feet  above  my  head ;  and,  although  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  I 
knew  that  it  could  not  have  reached  the  earth  wall,  I  conjec¬ 
tured  that  the  steps  in  tliis  place  had  really  disappeare<l, 
tlirough  the  efforts  of  time  and  war,  and  that  the  climlVr  was 
obliged  to  make  one  of  the  projecting  points  of  the  rock  assist 
him  in  his  ascent. 

This  I  thought  was  ratlier  fortunate  than  oiherwrise ;  foi’  if 
the  stair  had  been  the  only  means  of  access,  the  struggle— fur 
I  knew  that  a  struggle  must  come — would  take  place  on  the 
bare  side  of  the  steep.  Endeavoring  thereforo  to  get  round 
my  enemy,  and  reach  the  brink  before  him,  I  pursued  my  way 
more  slowly  and  more  cautiously  than  before.  When  1  ap- 

f  reached  near  enough  to  the  light  to  see  the  dim  figure  of  the 
talian,  and  gain  some  idea  of  the  localities  around  him,  I 
found  he  was  standing  on  a  tabular  piece  of  rock,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  one  of  the  landing-places  of  (he  ancient 
stairs.  He  was  occupied  in  scraping  out  with  hts  knife  a  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  clifl' that  was  choked  up  with  sand  and  moss. 
This  apparently  w  as  a  place  for  the  foot ;  for  a  very  short  dis¬ 
tance  above,  the  stair  recommenced  with  gn  ater  regularity 
tlian  ever,  ami  ascended  til!  it  was  lost  in  the  darkness. 

The  tabular  rock  proved  to  be  indeed  a  landing-plac'e,  and 
the  only  |K)int  at  wfa^h  further  passage  could  be  efl^ted.  Tht^ 
cliff  was  properly  smoothed  all  round  it  in  a  manner  that,  be¬ 
fore  tlie  invention  of  gun-y«owdcr  clianged  the  art  of  war,  must 
have  made  the  place  defi'iisible  by  a  single  man  against  a 
thousand.  The  operations  vi  Rns<‘n  were  just  completed,  and 
he  was  in  the  act  of  raising  his  foot  to  the  hole,  fri>m  which  a 
slight  effort  would  lift  him  to  the  stair  above.  1  felt  that  I 
grew  pale.  The  next  instant  I  sprang  upon  the  rock,  and 
caught  him  by  the  throat. 
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“Jrsus  Maria!”  cried  he,  returning  the  grapple,  “is  it 
time  ?  ” 

”  Yea,  it  is  time  !”  said  I;  and  as  the  light  of  the  lantern 
revoaled  my  features  to  him,  I  could  see  a  gleam  of  mingled 
joy  and  terror  light  up  his  swarthy  countenance. 

“  I  arrest  you  as  a  traitw,”  said  I,  “  in  the  name  of  the  Ba¬ 
varian  Government !  Do  you  yield  ?  ” 

“  Yes  !  take  your  prize!”  replied  he,  with  a  grin  of  mock¬ 
ery  and  a  gripe  like  that  of  death. 

**  I  arrest  you  as  on  intended  assassin !  Do  you  yield  ?  ” 

«  No!” 

“  Down  then— first  to  earth,  and  then  to  hell !  Die,  dog,  in 
your  guilt !  ”— and  with  a  painful  effort  I  bent  him  down  over 
the  ahyss,  and  at  the  same  instant  caught  by  the  rock  with  one 
hand,  to  save  myself  from  perishing  with  my  victim.  He 
yielded  to  the  foice  which  perhaps  ho  could  not  at  any  time 
nave  withstood ;  and  I  thought  for  an  instant  that  I  held  him 
suspended  over  the  gulf,  into  which  I  could  spurn  him  with 
my  foot.  In  a  moment,  however,  the  wily  serpent  twined  his 
arms  round  my  legs,  and  dragged  me  down  with  him,  upon 
the  edge  of  the  cliff.  No  situation  could  be  more  helpless 
than  mine.  Victory  indeed  was  easy,  but  only  in  union  with 
death  ;  and  it  appeared,  from  the  frantic  efforts  of  my  enemy, 
that  he  himself  was  content  to  die,  so  that  we  died  together. 

I  was  deceived.  The  next  moment  he  loosed  his  hold  of 
my  legs,  and  threw  himself  on  the  rock,  only  clinging  by  the 
hands  to  the  edge,  till  he  had  secured  a  footing  below.  This 
was  insumtaneously  effected ;  and  with  what  poemed  to  me 
the  same  motion,  he  caught  me  by  the  foot,  and  dragged  me 
over  the  precipice.  I  clasped  him  in  my  arms,  as  I  fell  and 
tore  him  from  the  rock.  A  yell  of  rage  and  terror  burst  from 
his  lips.  The  providence  of  God  interfered  miraculously  be¬ 
tween  me  and  what  seemed  inevitable  destruction ;  for  my 
atroogly-embroidered  military  jacket  was  caught  in  a  point  of 
the  cliff,  and  I  hung  for  some  time  helpless — and  alone. 

When  I  descended  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  I  found  the 
two  females  hanging  in  distraction  over  the  mangled  body  of 
Rusen,  to  the  breast  of  which  the  lantern  was  still  fastened 
and  uninjured. 

”  Dorathen  !”  said  I. 

**  You  here  .'—Merciful  God,  is  this  a  dream  T  ” 

“  Yet— it  it  a  dream  which  we  must  all  forget.  Away ! 
You,  at  least,  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  guilt  and  death.” 

She  did  not  reply,  but  stooped  down  and  unfastened  the  lan¬ 
tern  from  the  dead  body. 

**  Unhand  me  !  ”  said  she,  in  feverish  agitation,  "  I  have  a 
tacred  duty  to  perform. — Since  Rusen  failed,  I  will  myself 
undertake  the  adventure !  ” 

”This  it  madness  !  You  are  not  in  a  condition  to  act,  or 
even  to  think  at  present ;  and  I  must  charge  myself  with  your 
safety.  Come,  let  us  leave  this  accursed  spot,  and  speedily; 
for  I,  too,  have  a  duty  to  perform.” 

**  What  7  ”  said  she,  with  sudden  toimation,  **  to  disclose 
the  conspiracy  of  women,  and  send  the  Dorathen  you  pretend¬ 
ed  to  love  to  the  scaffold  7  ” 

**  No,  by  heaven  !  not  a  word— not  a  look  ”— 

”  But  there  are  other  witnesses  !  The  castle  above  contains 
a— a— paper  which  I  must  bum  to  ashes,  before  I  can  sleep  | 
again  in  this  world.” 

“  I  myself  will  do  it.  Give  me  the  light.” 

“You!  Oh,  no— no — no!” 

“  Time  presses— givo  me  the  light,  Dorathen,  I  entreat- 1 
insist ! 

She  wrung  her  hands  and  wept. 

**  Do  you  fear  that  I  shall  read  the  document,  and  betray 
your  accomplices  7  ” 

“Yes,  1  fear  it,”  said  she  quickly. 

“ShaUI  swear?” 

“  No— promise  on  your  faith— on  your  honor— on  your  love ! 
The  document  lies  upon  a  small  box,  on  a  table  near  the  win¬ 
dow  of  the  tow«r.  Promise,  that  without  reading  its  address, 
without  touching  it  even  with  your  finger,  you  v^l  set  fire  to 
it  with  this  lanrera,  and  see  both  box  and  paper  consumed  to 
ashes.  Do  you  promise  ?  ” 

“  I  do,  so  help  me  Heaven !  ” 

1  seized  the  lantern,  aud  sprang  for  the  second  time  upon 
the  stair.  I  reached  the  giddy  hight  of  the  castle  without  ac¬ 
cident,  andascended  the  crumbling  stair-case  of  the  tower.  In 
the  highe  St  apartment  1  saw  the  fatal  packet,  as  described  by 
Dora^n,  arid  looking  beyond  it  to  the  window,  that  I  might 
not  read  the  address,  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  dark  valley  be¬ 
low  me,  surrounded  by  iu  darker  mountains. 

I  couuld  not  readily  touch  the  packet  with  the  flame  of  the 


lamp  without  looking,  and  turned  my  eyes  for  a  moment  upon 
the  table.  The  packet  had  no  address  !  A  nervous  tremor 
seized  me  at  this  instant,  I  knew  not  why ;  but  the  paper  had 
already  ignited.  It  blazed  like  gun-powder;  and  the  fire  com¬ 
municating  to  the  box,  a  column  of  steady  flame  rose  up.  I 
overturned  tlic  table  in  a  transport  of  rage  and  terror,  and 
trampled  the  fatal  apparatus  to  pieces.  But  it  was  too  late. 
The  SIGNAL  had  been  given  ! — From  every  rock— from  every 
mountain-top,  answering  lights  glared  forth,  like  spectres  in 
the  night.  The  roll  of  the  drum,  and  the  shrill  call  of  the  bu¬ 
gle,  and  the  thunder  of  artillery,  entered  through  the  valleys. 

That  night  the  Southern  Tyrol  was  lost  to  Bavaria. 

I  descended  the  rock,  I  know  not  how.  1  broke  from  the 
arms  of  Dorathen  and  rushed  like  a  madman  toward  the  vil¬ 
lage.  I  arrived  in  time  to  see  my  brave  fellows  cut  in  pieces 
by  the  infuriated  peasantry.  Every  wliere  the  cry  rasounded 
H'ist  zeit,  s'ist  zeit!  It  is  time!  It  is  time!  I  re¬ 
membered  no  more. — When  I  awoke  from  a  raging  fever,  the 
Tyrol  was  again  in  the  arms  of  its  beloved  Austria.  Dora¬ 
then  was  my  nurse.  Soon  afterward  Dorathen  was  my  wife ! 


THE  BELEAGUERED  CITY....Bt  H. W. Longkllow. 

1  have  r’ad  in  some  old,  wondrous  tale. 

Some  legend  stiange  and  vague. 

That  a  midnight  host  of  spectres  pale 
Belcagui^  the  walls  of  Prague. 

Beside  the  Moldau’s  rushing  stream, 

With  the  wan  moon  overhead. 

There  stood,  as  in  an  awful  dream, 

The  army  of  the  dead. 

White  as  a  sea-fog,  landward  bound. 

The  spectral  camp  was  seen. 

And  writh  a  sorrowful,  deep  sound. 

The  river  flowed  between.  ’ 

No  other  voice  nor  sound  was  there, 

No  drum,  nor  sentry’s  pare; 

The  mist-like  banners  claspM  the  air, 

As  clouds  writh  clouds  embrace. 

But  when  the  old  cathedral  bell 

Proclaim’d  the  morning  prayer, 

The  white  pavilions  rose  and  fell 
On  the  alarmed  air! 

Dow'n  the  broad  valley,  fast  and  far, 

The  troubled  army  fled; 

Uprose  the  glorious  morning  s‘ar,— 

The  ghostly  host  was  dead! 

I  have  read  in  the  wond’rous  heart  of  man. 

That  strange  and  mystic  scroll. 

That  an  army  of  phantoms,  vast  aud  wan. 

Beleaguer  the  human  soul. 

Encamped  beside  life’s  rushing  stream,  ] 

In  fancy’s  misty  light. 

Gigantic  shapes  and  shadows  gleam 
Portentous  through  the  night. 

Upon  its  midnight  battle-ground 
The  spectral  camp  is  seen. 

And  with  a  sorrowful,  deep  sound, 

Flows  the  river  of  life  between. 

No  other  voice  nor  sound  is  there 
In  the  army  of  the  grave— 

No  other  challenge  breaks  the  air. 

But  the  rushing  of  life’s  wave. 

But  when  the  solemn  and  deep  church  bell 
Entreats  the  soul  to  pray. 

The  midnight  phantoms  f^l  the  spell— 

The  shadows  sweep  aw’ay. 

Down  t''e  broad  vale  of  tears  afar, 

'  The  spectral  camp  has  fled ; 

Faith  shineth  as  a  morning  star — 

Our  ghastly  fears  are  dead. 

Ifovsmher,  1839. 

THE  DEVIL  AND  THE  DOCTOR....Aw  Irish  Lioinp. 

“  I  wonder  entirely,”  says  a  most  lesumed  Doctor,—”  I 
wonder  entirely,”  said  he,  and  he  going  along  the  road— “what 
is  the  reason  that  the  Devil  doesn’t  come  upon  the  earth  in 
some  borrowed  shape  or  another,  and  so  tempt  the  people  to 
sin— it  would  bo  so  much  easier  to  talk  them  into  it  than  draw 
them  by  means  of  their  own  thoughts.  If  the  Devil  would 
hearken  to  me,  I  think  I  could  put  him  in  a  w  ay  of  getting  a 
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deal  that  is  voted  to  him,  and  that  he  knows  nothing  of.  And  j 
saying  this,  he  turned  off  to  take  a  short  cut^acroas  the  fields,  j 
the  road  having  a  great  round  in  that  place.  j 

Passing  by  a  little  fort  that  was  in  his  way,  he  was  met  by 
a  man  who  came  out  from  among  the  trees  and  bid  him  a  j 
good  morning.  He  was  as  handsome  a  man  as  could  be  j 
only  the  Doctor  remarked  him  for  the  smallest  brogues,  and  of  ] 
the  queerest  shape  that  could  be  imagined.  j 

“Heaven  and  Saint  Patrick  be  wiA  you !”  says  the  Doctor. 

“  Hum  !"  says  the  strange  man. 

**  And  who  are  you  now  that  say.  Hum  !  when  I  bid  Heaven 
be  with  you?”  says  the  Doctor,  looking  down  toward  his 
heels,  where  he  saw,  just  peeping  out  under  the  great  riding- 
coat,  something  like  the  end  of  a  hurley,  curluig,  only  very 

am  the  Devil,”  says  the  strange  man.  (Lord  between 

us  and  harm  !)  ^ 

“  I  was  beginning  to  have  a  notion  of  the  kind  myself,  says 
the  Docror  again,  eyeing  the  tail  now  very  hard — but  not  at 
all  put  out  of  his  way,  being  used  to  all  sorts  of  wickedness 
himself  from  a  creature  up,  having  been  once  in  his  time  a 
tithe  proctor.  “  I  thought  no  less — and  it  proves  an  old  say¬ 
ing  very  tme— for  I  was  talking  of  you  to  myself  just  as  you 
started  up  before  me.” 

“  No  good,  I  ’ll  be  bail.” 

“  Believe  it,  then. — No  good  in  tbo  world,  only  harm.  I 
was  wishing  that  you  would  employ  me  in  collecting  your  dues 
—what’s  yours  by  right  only— and  let  us  go  halves  in  the 
profits.” 

•‘It’s  a  match— give  me  the  hand,”  said  the  Deril.  “Let 
us  go  along  the  road  together— euid  whatever  you  make  out  to 
he  mine,  I  ’ll  have  it  surely.” 

Away  they  went,  the  holy  pair,  and  they  soon  got  out  upon 
the  high  road  again.  As  they  were  passing  along  by  a  cabin 
door,  they  saw  an  old  woman  standing  with  some  oats  in  her 
apron,  and  she  trying  to  entice  some  of  her  geese  and  goslings 
in  to  her,  from  the  middle  of  a  pond  where  they  were  swiin- 
i  ming  about,  only  the  rogue  of  a  gander  wouldn’t  let  them  do 
her  bidding.  I 

“  Why,  then,”  says  the  old  woman,  “  the  Diconce  take  you  I 
for  one  gander ;  there’s  no  ho  at  all  with  you.”  1 

“There!”  says  the  Doctor,  nudging  his  neighbor,  (Lord  j 
save  us !)  “  did  you  hear  that  T”  j 

“  Ah!  my  honest  friend,”  says  the  Deril,  “that  gander  is  a 
fat  bird  to  be  sure — but  ’tis  none  o’  mine  still.  That  curse  j 
didn't  come  from  the  heart,  though  it  was  sinful  enough,  to  ' 
give  me  power  over  the  women.” 

In  a  little  time  after,  the  blesfSed  couple  were  met  by  a  coun¬ 
tryman  with  a'  little  clip  of  a  pig  that  he  w'as  driving  to  the 
fair,  to  make  up  the  defference  o’  the  standing  gale.  He  had 
a  sugan  (hay-rope)  tied,  about  one  of  the  hind  legs,  and  a 
good  blackthon  switch  in  his  hand,  and  he  doing  his  best  en¬ 
deavors  to  entice  him  on,  but  he  couldn’t.  The  pig,  as  young 
pigs  will  do,  darted  now  at  this  side,  now  at  that,  and  would 
run  every  way  but  the  right  one — until  at  last  he  made  a  start 
right  between  the  legs  of  his  driver,  tumbled  him  clean  in 
the  mud,  from  which  he  rose,  painted  all  sorts  o’  colors— and 
saw  the  pig  skelping  along  the  road  home,  in  the  hight  of 
good  humor. 

“  Why,  then,  the  Diconce  take,  fetch,  and  carry  every  bone 
in  your  carcase,  crubes  and  all !”  says  tlie  poor  man,  shaking 
himself,  and  turning  into  a  meadow  to  roll  himself  in  tlw 
grass,  before  he’d  folljf  the  creature  home  again.  “  Have  I 
all  my  morning’s  work  to  do  over  again — bad  ’cess  to  it  for  u 
stony !” 

“There  !  there!”  cries  the  Doctor. 

“  Not  so  fast,”  cries  the  Devil — “  that  w’as  but  a  slip  o’  the 
tongue  after  all.  The  man  that  curst  is  mine,  but  not  the 
thing  that  be  curst,  for  the  heart  was  not  concerned  in  it.” 


out  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  “  Send  yo’ir  sense !  you  foclish 
man,”  said  he,  “  if  the  Devil  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
carry  away  all  the  tithe-proctors  that’s  voted  to  him  in  a  sum 
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mer’s-day,  he’d  be  soon  compelled  to  look  out  for  a  new  cor¬ 
ner  to  take  up  in,  for  they’d  have  all  hell  to  tliemselves  in  less 
than  no  time.” 

“  Whew  !”  says  the  Doctor,  “  if  this  be  U»e  way  with  you. 
I’m  likely  to  make  a  great  deal  by  my  bargain — Get  out  o^  my 
way,  you  lazy  gaffer,”  said  he  (growing  cross)  to  a  httle  boy 
that  was  sitting  on  a  style  where  he  wanted  to  pass. 

“  I’m  no  lazy  gaffer,  you  givat  natural,”  said  the  lad,  “  and 
I’ll  not  stir  out  of  this,  for  you  have  no  right  to  trespass  on  my 
mother’s  ground.” 

The  D«M'tor  made  no  answer,  only  looked  at  him  for  a  min¬ 
ute,  and  then  riz  liis  stick,  and  laid  him  on  the  ground,  quite 
easy. 

“Oh!  murder  alive!  you  Turk,  you  killed  my  boy,”  cried 
the  mother,  who  was  sitting  combing  her  wool  at  the 
cabin  door — “  W  hy,  then,”  said  she,  fulling  on  her  knees,  and 
lifting  up  her  two  hands—”  the  mother’s  curse  uimn  your  head 
— and  may  tlie  Diconce  carry  you  this  night  for  drawing  tho 
blood  of  my  child  !” 

“Come,  my  good  man,  come!”  said  the  Devil,  seizing  th« 
Doctor  by  the  collar,  “the  favor  of  your  company  down  6z4o«. 
The  mother’s  curse  is  on  you.” 

“Oh!  nonsense— nonsense !  easy,  easy,  man!”  said  the 
Doctor,  but - . 

Before  he  could  well  know  what  he  was  about,  his  friend 
whisked  him  up  and  about  into  tlie  air,  and  waim  was  tlie  cor¬ 
ner  he  had  for  him  before  night.  “  I  ’ll  be  your  bail.” 

EMILY,  OR  THE  UNEXPECTED  .MEETING. 

BY  THKODOBE  HOOK. 

It  w’ould  be  a  waste  of  time  to  endeavor  to  describe  the  per¬ 
sonal  charms  of  tho  amiable  and  accomplished  girl  who  is  ms- 
tined  to  be  the  heroine  of  this  brief  story.  Let  the  reader  em¬ 
body  her  attractions,  and  bring  them  to  his  view,  by  imagining 
her  the  very  counterpart,  or  /ac~$imile  rather,  of  his  most  es¬ 
teemed  favorite.  Having  established  this  standard  of  beauty 
in  bis  imagination,  he  has  only  to  give  her— to  use  a  jeweler’s 
phrase— a  mind  and  accomplishments  ‘  to  match,’  and  he  will 
have  formetl  a  tolerably  fair  estimate  of  the  qualities  and  quali¬ 
fications  of  Miss  Emily  Langley. 

In  this  literary  age,  when  every  body  writes,  and  so  many 
btxlies  write  well,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  describe  any  or¬ 
dinary  scene  or  situation  of  real  life,  without  rendering  ourself 
obnoxious  to  the  imputation  of  plagiarism ;  yet  it  must  so  hap¬ 
pen  that  in  historical  works,  as  well  as  in  works  of  fiction,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  beginning  at  the  beginning,  must  reduce 
I  the  historian,  as  well  as  the  novelist,  to  the  coexistent  neces¬ 
sity  of  giring  his  reader  an  account  of  his  characters,  real  or 
imaginary',  in  the  outset  of  his  work ;  and  hence  the  diflicultv 
of  performing  this  duty  in  any  thing  like  a  new  or  unhackneyed 
manner. 

To  say— which  please  to  recollect  is  the  truth — that  Fmily 
Langley  and  her  mother,  placed  far  above  those  cares  of  this 
world  which  are  incidentad  to  poverty  or  even  a  state  of  very 
moderate  competence,  Kved  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  prosper¬ 
ous  and  well-populated  country-towm,  in  a  *  cottage  of  gentility,’ 
witli  no  sorrows  to  afflict,  no  dithculties  to  excite  them,  in  an 
exceedingly  lady-like  manner,  is  but  to  speak  truth.  Their  resi¬ 
dence  would  have  afforded  a  popular  auctioneer  of  highly  ima¬ 
ginative  powers,  ample  matter  for  his  eloquence.  Their  car¬ 
riages  were  well  appointed ;  their  house  Hem  monier;  and,  as 
the  most  competent  judges  in  the  neighborhood  decided,  the 
wines  were  even  better  than  those  with  which  the  cellan  of 
widow  ladies  aie  usually  stored. 


These  last  words  may  lead  to  a  discussion  w  hich  would, 

_  perhaps,  be  here  somewhat  premature — they  infer  that  Mrs. 

Well!  away  they  w-ent;  and,  in  passing  by  a  potatoe-field,  :  Langley  waa  a  widow.  Now,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  inti- 


they  saw  a  tithe  protector  valuing  a  pit  o’  the  cupa,  and  a 
man  standing  upon  it,  with  a  hammer  in  his  hand,  going  to 
cant  it  off  to  some  Palentins  for  the  rent.  There  was  a  poor 
man  standing  at  the  road-side,  with  his  arms  leaning  on  the 
dhch,  looking  at  the  sale  of  his  little  property. 

“  There’s  ten  barrels,  all  going  for  an  old  song,  that  I  raised 
by  the  labor  of  these  hands.  May  the  Diconce  fetch  all  the  1 
tithe-proctors  in  tho  land,  and  Heaven  bless  them  that  sent  ■ 
em  to  us,  to  take  the  little  means  he  gave  us  out  of  our  ! 
hands—.”  I 

■*  Well !”  said  the  Doctor,  “  now  you  have  a  proctor  at  ! 
any  rate— that  was  a  hearty  curse.  I’m  sure.”  j 

Vt  this,  the  Devil  put  both  his  hands  to  his  tides  and  burst  ) 


mate  os  were  the  terms  upon  which  tliis  amiable  lady  and  her 
daughter  lived  with  all  the  best  families  in  the  neighborhood, 
nobody — not  even  the  apothecary  of  the  villagi’,  knew  whether 
she  were  a  widow  or  not.  Her  carriages  were  perfectly  plain, 
her  plate  bore  merely  a  cipher;  but  as  she  herself  never  vol¬ 
unteered  any  informatUm  on  tho  subject,  aa'l  as  her  neighbors 
were  quite  satisfied  that  every  thing  was  right  and  proper— 
not  only  because  Mrs.  Langley  was  exceedingly  agreeable,  and 
was  constantly  giving  particularly  pleasant  parties ;  but  be¬ 
cause,  very  soon  after  her  arriv^  in  tlie  neighborhood,  the 
Bishop  of  Bridgewater  and  his  wife,  and  the  four  Misses  Lang- 
shawe — their  tall,  pale,  thin,  and  accompKsbed  daughters, 
paid  hor  a  visit,  and  remained  her  gvjasts  for  five  daye,  no- 
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body,  upon  the  plea  of  either  friendship  or  candor,  or  good 
nature,  ventured  to  make  any  inquiries  upon  the  subject. 


nature,  ventured  to  make  any  inquiries  upon  the  subject. 

The  moment  the  Bishop  of  Bridgewater  l^ecame  her  visiter, 
the  Rector  of  Busfield  was  too  happy  to  make  Mrs.  Langley’s 
intimate  acquaintance.  The  Curate  was  most  attentive  ;  and 
a  few  contributions  to  a  fancy  Fair,  held  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  fcr  repairing  the  church,  rendered  her  and  her 
daughter  exceedingly  popidar  with  the  quieter  and  more  sober 
portion  of  the  neighboring  population. 

Her  daughter — there  again — teas  Miss  Langley  her  daugh* 
ter  7  Emily  was  exceedingly  fair — Mrs.  Langley  remarkably 
brown ;  one  had  blue  eyes  that  seemed  to  melt  in  all  the  soft¬ 
ness  of  Knellerism ;  the  other  black  sharp  orbs,  that  seemed 
to  dart  into  one  as  she  spoke. 

“  Grarrick,  sir,”  said  some  one  to  Wewiteer,  the  actor — 
“  Grarrick’s  eye  can  pierce  through  a  deal  board.” 

“  I  presume,  sir,”  said  Wewitzer,  ”  that  is  what  is  called  a 
gimlet-eye.” 

Now,  although  Mrs.  Langley’s  eyes  were  equally  removed 
from  the  Giarrick  and  the  gimlet,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
her  eyes  were  ‘  piercers ;  ’  and  when  occasion  served,  she 
seemed  any  thing  but  a  tyro  in  the  management  of  them.  It 
was  in  this  feature  especially  and  peculiarly,  she  differed  from 
her  daughter ;  but  in  the  drawing-room,  over  the  hreplace, 
there  hung  the  portrait  of  a  gentlema  i,  painted,  as  it  should 
appear,  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  in  whoso  countenance 
tl^  visiters  at  Beaulieu  Lodge  Qontrived  to  trace  a  distant  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  daughter ;  fur  although,  as  I  have  already 
said,  every  body  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  propriety  and 
respectability  of  the  ladies,  especially  with  a  Bishop  as  a  guar¬ 
antee,  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  people  can  go 
and  call,  and  dine  and  sup,  and  dance  at  Beaulieu,  without 
feeling  a  little  anxiety  to  know  something  more  about  its  in- 
habitanu. 

One  day  Miss  Scoop,  a  maiden  lady  in  blue  silk,  made  a 
desperate  dash  as  regarded  the  picture ;  for,  having  got  Emily 
all  to  herself,  standing  before  the  hreplace,  over  which  it  was 
pendant,  she  all  at  once,  and  apropos  to  nothing,  said, 

**  Is  that  your  ’pa’s  picture.  Miss  Langley  7  ” 

**  Oh  dear  no !  ”  said  Emily,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughing, 
violent  enough  to  induce  Miss  Scoop  to  fancy  she  had  done 
something  exceedingly  ridiculous ;  so  she  just  twisted  her  neck 
and  poked  out  her  chin,  and  drew  it  back  again,  and  said, 
“  Umph,”  in  a  tone,  meant  to  be  expressive  ef  pleasure  and 
self-satisfaction.  Emily  turned  from  her  emd  walked  away, 
and  Miss  Scoop’s  next  little  grunt  was  unequivocally  indica¬ 
tive  of  her  belief,  that  Miss  Langley,  after  all,  was  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  ill-bred  Miss;  beside,  murmured  the  immaculate  scare¬ 
crow,  If  it  is  n’t  her  ’pa,  I  should  like  to  know  who  it  really 


”  Spoken  to  him !  ”  said  Emily. 

”  Yes,  dearest,”  said  Mrs.  Langley ;  “it  was  my  duty — my 
most  important  duty.  Of  all  men  living— of  all  creat^  \ 
ings— Alfred  Sherwood  is  the  last — the  very  last,  on  whom 
you  should  bestow  a  thought.”  > 

“  What!”  said  Emily;  “has  he  committed  any  crime  7  Has 
his  conduct  been  dishonorable  7  ” 

“  No,”  said  Mrs.  Langley,  shaking  her  head  sorrowful  y. 

“  I  thought  not,”  said  Emily ;  “  I  was  sure  he  could  have 
done  nothing  to  disgrace  or  degrade  himself.  Beside,  is  he  not 
the  constant  companion  of  those  whose  honor  is  os  dear  to 
them  as  life  7  ” 

“True,  true,”  said  her  mother;  “but  there  are  secrets' 
Emily,  in  all  families.  Sherwood  is  aware  of  the  reason 
which  exists  for  your  separation.  Hence  his  Icrgthened  ab- 


“  Did  my  father  ” — 

“  Hush,  hush !  ”  said  Mrs.  Langley,  laying  her  finger  on 
her  lip,  as  if  to  command  the  silence  of  the  animated  girl ;  “  I 
have  told  you,  dearest  child,  that  you  shall  knew  all.  Each 
hour  as  it  flies  brings  you  nearer  to  the  discovcjy  of  the  mys¬ 
tery  which  hangs  over  you.  Every  day  I  expect  to  receive  the 
intelligence  which  will  empower  me  to  tell  you  every  thing, 
and  as  you  know,  dearest,  the  release  will  ^  to  me  a  happy 


The  reader  can  hardly  suppose  k  possible  that,  moving  in 
society  as  Emily  did,  surrounded  as  she  was  by  all  the  agri- 
tacas  of  life,  fair  and  accomplished,  too,  she  should,  even  if 
unwon,  have,  up  to  this  period  of  her  existence,  remained  un¬ 
wooed.  Oh !  dear,  no.  She  counted  several  suitors  in  her 
train,  several  of  whom  were  officers  of  the  regiment  quartered 
in  the  neighboiing  town ;  and  one  or  two  sons  of  country  gen¬ 
tlemen,  whose  names,  unknown  to  London  fame,  stood  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high  in  their  own  district ;  but  Emily  seemed  indif¬ 
ferent  to  all — gay,  kind,  and  agreeable,  she  dispensed  her 
smik>s  equally,  sang  the  songs  she  was  asked  to  sing,  danced 
with  all  who  asked  her,  without  preference,  favor,  or  affection, 
and,  in  short,  was  a  general  favorite — her  own  playfulness  and 
ingenuousness  of  manner  keeping  all  her  followers  at  an  almost 
equal  distance. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  this  gaiety  and  good  humor,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  perceive  that  one  person  who  risited  at  Beau¬ 
lieu  was  prefentMl  before  all  others ;  but  ke  w'as  not  to  be  found 
or  numbered  among  the  gay  bevy  most  in  the  habit  of  flirting 
and  fluttering  about  the  house.  Mrs.  Langley  was  aware  rk 
this  preferance— so  was  its  object ;  ard  strange  to  say,  as  the 
convictiod  of  its  existence  strengthened  in  his  mind,  rarer 
became  Itis  visits  to  the  lodge. 

Emily,  who  had  no  disguises  from  her  mother,  and  who  saw 
no  cause,  and  knew  no  reason  why  she  should  conceal  her 
feelings  of  esteem  for  the  person  in  question,  spoke  upon  the 
subj^t  to  Mrs.  Langley,  a!^  told  her  that  slic  thought  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  strange  thiu  Alfred  Sherwood  came  so  seldom  to 
see  them. 

“  Emily,”  said  Mrs.  Langley,  “  *  thy  wish  was  father  to 
that  thought.’  I  have  watched— I  have  seen  you,  when  Al¬ 
fred  has  been  here — he  knows  I  have— say,  Emily,  I  have 
Timken  to  him  on  the  subject  ”— 


“  I  care  for  no  discovery,”  said  Emily,  “  if  it  involves  my 
eternal  separation  from  Alfred  Sherwo<^.  Do  not  suppose*, 
my  dearest  mother,  that  the  aff’ection  I  feel  At  him  is  that  of 
a  giddy  gprl,  fallen,  as  the  phrase  is,  in  love  vdth  a  young  of¬ 
ficer.  No,  indeed.  My  regard  for  him  is  founded  on  an  es¬ 
teem  for  his  high  qualities :  the  nobleness  of  his  character ; 
the  variety  of  his  accomplishmento  ;  the  sweetness  of  his  tem¬ 
per;  I  feel  toward  him  as  a  sister.” 

“  Merciful  heaven!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Langley — “  My  child, 
no  more  of  this.  The  day  will  soon  come — all  will  be  ex¬ 
plained. — Here,  hero  are  visiters.  Come,  come,  let  us  go  to 
meet  them  ;  but  let  me  implore  you,  do  not  let  us  recur  to  this 
subject  until  I  propose  it. .  It  shall  not  be  long  f  rst.” 

Emily  felt,  of  course,  bound  to  obey ;  but,  as  the  promis(> 
that  she  should  ‘  know  all  ’  had  frequently  been  made  befort' 
— although  not  with  reference  to  Alfred  Sherwood ;  she  did 
not  give  quite  such  implicit  civdit  to  the  maternal  assurance 
as  to  the  brevity  of  the  time  to  come  as  it  might  have  been 
quite  dutiful  to  do. 

Swift  says,  *  It  is  a  miserable  thing  to  live  in  suspense  ;  it  is 
the  life  of  a  spider.’  Poor  Emily  Largley  was  well  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  figure ;  for  there  is  no  denying  that  every  thing 
connected  wth  her  seemed  in  myspiry.  Even  the  portrait 
over  the  fireplace  was  to  her  a  mystery ;  and  when  she  burst 
into  the  wild,  hysterical  laugh  which  shocked  Miss  Scoop  so 
much,  it  was  rather  by  way  of  avoiding  an  explanation  which 
she  could  not  give,  than  snubbing  an  inquiry  to  which  she  was 
able  to  make  any  satisfactory  reply. 

That  Mm.  Langley’s  words  and  manner— especially  the  lat¬ 
ter — upon  the  occasion  just  notiersd,  sank  deep  into  Emily’s 
mind  tnerc  can  be  no  doubt.  In  fact,  interested  as  she  was 
about  Alfred  and  everything  cconected  with  him,  she  resolved 
^ — ^mutinously  perhaps— to  avail  herself  of  the  very  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  speaking  to  him  upon  I’ae  subject  of  the  hurried  con¬ 
versation  which  had  taken  place  between  her  and  her  mother. 

The  casual  visit  of  the  neighbors,  which  Mrs.  Langley  saw 
approaching  them,  occupied  more  of  Emily’s  time  than  atten¬ 
tion.  Her  thoughts  were  not  with  them,  and  to  appear  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  conversation  required  considerable  effort.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  they  never  would  go— and  yet  among  them 
were  two  of  her  favorite  female  friends  t  so  that  it  was  clear 
that  Alfred  Sherwood  was  an  object  of  greater  importance  to 
her  than  she  would  have  believed  half  an  hour  before  the  mys¬ 
terious  warning  of  her  mother  had  induced  the  apprehension 
of  losing  him. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day  there  w'os  a  public  ball  given,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  at  so  m'lch  pt'r  head,  at  the  town-hall ;  and 
where,  of  course,  Emily  was  expected  to  bo  present.  In  fact, 
Mrs.  Langley  was  one  of  the  lady  patronesses,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  her  or  her  daughter  to  be  absent.  Never  be¬ 
fore  this  day  had  Emilg  stayed  to  consider  whether  she  should 
meet  Alfred ;  never  before  did  she  feel  apprehensive  cf  en¬ 
countering  him.  Tbit  she  liked  him,  esteemed  him,  enjoyed 
his  society  aud  admired  his  accomplishments,  she  was  con¬ 
scious  ;  but  until  sbe  was  told  there  was  danger  in  their  asso¬ 
ciation,  she  never  properly  estimated  the  sacrifice  wliich  ths 
relinquishment  of 'lis  company  aud  conversation  involved. 

After  the  protn.cted  risitation  had  actually  ended,  and  ihs 
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feeling  it  was  excited,  she  coxild  not  imagine.  But,  alter  a 
lonf^  consultation  with  her  pillow  during  a  sleeplcae  night,  she 
resolved  to  terminate  this  new  solicitude,  and  know  the  worst 
which  now  engrossed  her  thoughts,  saw  with  pain  that  of  all  at  once.  Yes;  the  next  noon  should  not  pass  away  without 
topics  in  the  round  of  remark  or  observation  upon  which  Mrs.  an  appeal  to  her  fond,  indulgent  parent  upon  the  subject. 
Langley  seemed  ready  to  touch,  that  was  clearly  the  very  one  Our  poor  heroine — if  Emily  Langley  may  venture  to  lay 
which  she  not  only  wished,  but  was  resolved  most  scrupulously  claim  to  such  a  character— tiretl  out  with  thinking,  and  won- 
to  avoid.  This  studied  evasion  was  not  lost  upon  the  daugh-  dering,  and  wishing,  and  hoping,  and  fearing,  and  doubting, 
ter,  who  rather  contented  herself,  under  the  circumstances,  ,  and  imagining,  at  length  fell  asleep;  nor  did  sl»  awake  till 
inasmuch  as,  although  her  undisguised  avowal  of  a  preference  the  clock  had  struck  eleven.  Her  faithful  abigail  had  more 
for  the  young  gentleman  had  caused  an  exclamation  on  the  ,  than  once  ventured  on  tiptoe  into  the  betl-room,  but  her  young 
part  of  mamma,  and  an  abrupt  implied  prohibition  against  ;  niistress  heard  not,  nor  did  the  $oubrette  deem  it  prudent  to 
speaking  of  him  again,  nothing  had  transpired  on  the  part  of  '  disturb  her  after  the  fatigues  of  the  prece»ling  evening, 
her  anxious  parent  which  could  be  construed  into  a  mandate  I  At  length  the  well-known  liell  summoned  Grindle  to  her  la- 
not  to  speak  to  him  ;  and  knowing  her  mother’s  character  and  |  dy’s  toilette,  and  Emily’s  first  question  was  whether  mamma 
condvet  too  well  to  apprehend,  for  a  moment,  that  she  would  !  was  up,  or  had  breakfasted ;  to  which  Grindle  replied  in  the 
run  the  risk  of  causing  a  ‘scene’  in  the  ball-room,  Emily  sat-  affirmative,  and  added  to  her  answers  a  bit  of  informatioo 
isfied  herself  with  the  resolution  to  treat  Alfred  as  she  had  al-  which  not  a  little  startleil  the  young  latly. 

ways  hitherto  treated  him,  and  dance  with  him  as  usual,  if,  as  “  Your  ’ma  ha$  breakfasted,”  said  Grindle,  “  atwl  had  a  vis- 

uf  Jal,  he  should  ask  her.  »ter  to  breakfast  with  her.” 

All  these  resolutions,  however  judiciously  framed,  were  nev-  ”  A  visiter?  ”  said  Emily, 
ertheless  destined  to  be  of  no  avail.  The  ladies  went  to  the  ”  Yes,  Miss,”  said  Grindle,  “  and  such  a  visiter  as  ^ver 
ball,  and  there  were  all  the  moons  of  the  neighborhood— as  did  I  see  in  this  house.  He  was  here  by  half-past  nin^— 
the  Persian  Princes  call  our  ladies — and  all  the  dandies,  rural  brought  a  letter  which  *  must  be,'  as  ho  said,  ‘  delivered  in- 
and  military  ;  even  the  Curate  was  there,  but  no  Alfred  Sher-  l  stantly  to  Mrs.  Langley.’  I  took  him  for  a  watchman,  and 
wood.  In  vain  did  Emily’s  eyes  wander  over  the  motley  |  Elkins  fancied  he  was  a  bear.  He  was  wrappetl  up  in  a  huge 
group  ;  in  vain  did  they  glance  toward  the  deor  of  the  room,  1  thick  coat, ^  with  fm*  all  over  it.  / never  saw  such  a  man  in  my 

which  opening,  or  rather  closing  with  a  weight,  fully  announced  bom  days. 

the  entrance  of  each  new-coming  visiter  in  the  most  inharmo-  “  And  did  he  breakfast  with  mamma  ?  ”  asked  Emily, 
nions  manner:  midnight  came,  but  not  the  one  she  watched  ”  Yes,  Miss,”  said  Grindle,  ”  the  moment  she  had  read  the 
and  wished  for.  letter  she  desired  to  have  breakfast  prepared  directly  Up 

Every  officer  of  the  distinguished  corps  to  whose  safe  keep-  \  she  got,  dressed  in  iio  time,  and  in  less  than  l^f  an  hour  after 
ing  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town,  in  the  hall  of  |  the  arrival  of  the  visiter  there  she  wiw,  walking  up  and  down 
which  they  were  assembled  in  peace  and  security,  was  pres-  I  terrace,  talking  to  him  like  anything.  Then,  however,  he 
ent,  and  each  in  his  turn  solicited  the  honor  of  Emily’s  hand,  had  taken  off  his  great-coat,  and  looked  a  great  deal  less  like 
But  no;  her  head  ached ;  besides,  she  had  sprained  her  ankle  ®  bear  than  he  did  before.” 

in  stepping  out  of  the  carriage— in  fact,  she  could  not  dance.  But,”  said  Emily,  “  you  had  better  bring  me  my  breakfast 

This  disinclination  and  refusal  were  not  lost  upon  her  mother,  Grindle.  I  do  not  want  to  intrude  myself  upon  mamma’s 

who  endeavored  to  persuade,  and  then  rally,  her  out  of  her  la-  '’isiters.  You  can  tell  her,  afterward,  that  I  am  up,  and  have 
ziness,  or  indifference,  or  ill-nature,  but  who  with  difficulty  as-  breakfasted  in  my  room,  so  tliat  if  she  desires  my  company  I 
Burned  the  gayety  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  part  »hall  be  ready  to  attend  her,  and  if  she  do  not,  why  1  need  not 
which  she  had  assig^ied  to  herself.  In  fact,  the  hours  seemed  present  myself.” 

longer  than  hours  ever  were,  until,  at  last,  the  supper  was  an-  “  Very  well.  Miss,”  said  Grindle.  ”  Who  the  stranger  is, 
nounced,  which  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  company  conrse,  do  n’t  know,  and  cannot  guess ;  but  since  he  has 

was  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  evening’s  performance.  been  here  your  ’ma  has  sent  off  two  messwngers  in  different 
The  occairence  would  have  been  a  charming  opportunity  for  directions.  I  tried  all  I  could  to  find  cut  where  they  were 
the  escape  of  the  ladies,  but  the  carriage  had  not  been  ordered  f^ne  to,  because  I  thought.  Miss,  you  would  like  to  hear,  but 
till  the  usual  time,  and  poor  Emily  was  forced  to  undergo  the  ^  could  not  succeed.” 

persecuting  civilities  of  a  Captain  Lillycrop,  who  having  failed  “  'Veil,”  said  Emily,  “I  can  do  exceedingly  well  without 
in  all  his  efforts  to  induce  her  to  dance,  endeavored  to  get  her  y®'**  R®  breakfast,  aiKl  I  shall  be  ready  to  go 

into  good  humor  by  loading  her  plate  with  the  wing  of  an  ada-  down,  if  I  am  summoned.” 

mantine  chicken,  and  filling  her  glass  with  gooseberry  wine,  Grindle  lost  no  time  in  obeying  these  commands,  and  Emily 
furnished  to  the  guests  as  champagne.  All,  however,  was  was  left  to  fancy  who  the  stranger  could  be,  and  what  his  bu- 
vain :  the  Captain’s  assiduities  were  all  wasted ;  and  the  mo-  !  siness.  It  was  certainly  not  unnatural,  as  she  was  aware  that 
ment  escape  was  possible  the  sorrowring,  disappointed  girl  hur-  ;  her  future  destiny  was  clouded  in  mystery,  that  she  should  aa- 
lied  away  from  what  was  a  scene  of  gayety  to  others,  but  j  sociate  the  new  arrival  with  circumstances  connected  with  her- 
which  in  her  mind  wras  associated  with  other  days,  or  nights,  i  self. 

too  painfully  to  bo  endured  even  writh  indifference.  |  While  finishing  her  toilette,  and  thinking  over  every  thing 

As  Emily  and  her  mother  returned  homeward,  both  ladies  j  that  she  had  ever  heard  her  mother  say,  in  order  to  account 
appeai'ed  particularly  taciturn — e  very  brief  observation  on  the  ;  for  the  arrival  of  this  *  rugged  Russian  bear,’  she  passed  near 
dullness  of  the  evening,  the  smallness  of  the  party,  an  ’  a  j  one  of  the  wrindows  of  her  dressing-room,  and  happening  ao- 
Bweeping  censure  upon  all  the  accessories,  such  as  lights,  sup-  j  cideiitally,  almost  mechanically,  to  look  through  it,  oefaeld,  to 
pCT,  and  music,  constituted  the  conversation.  Mrs.  Langley  [  her  utter  astonishment,  Alfred  Sherw  ood  himself,  pacing  back- 
did  not  inquire  why  Emily  had  declined  dancing,  nor  even  .  ward  and  forward  upon  the  lawn  immediately  beneath 
whether  the  sprain  of  her  ankle,  of  which  the  efi'ects  were  not  This  sight  startled  her  infinitely  more  than  the  news  Grin- 
visible  ns  she  stepped  into  the  carriage,  was  better.  In  fact,  die  had  imparted  writh  regard  to  the  stranger.  What  on  earth 
there  was  a  gloom  hanging  over  them — a  sort  of  mistrustful-  {  could  Alfred  be  doing  f  Surely  he  had  not  taken  the  desperate 
ness.  One  thing  alone  was  certain :  neither  the  cause  of  Al-  j  resolution  of  avowing  an  affection  for  lier,  which  she  scarcely 
fred  Sherw’ood’s  absence  from  the  ball,  nor  even  his  ‘  once  fa-  doubted  that  be  felt.  No;  that  could  not  be.  Why,  if  so, 
miliar  name  ’  was  mentioned  during  their  drive.  absent  himself  from  the  ball  t  She  drew  back,  so  as  to  remain 

The  mother  and  daughter  separated  for  the  night,  not  as  unseen,  but  still  commanding  a  view  of  the  promenade  which 
they  usually  separated.  Hitherto,  although  Emily  had  been  j  he  had  selected.  She  was  not  destined  to  ul^rve  him  for  any 
for  several  years  awrare  that,  at  some  period  of  her  life,  dis-  j  great  length  of  time.  He  wras  almost  immediately  summoned 
closures  were  to  be  made  to  her  which  would  conduce  to  al-  i  into  the  house  by  one  of  the  servants,  and  vanish^  from  her 
ter  her  position  in  society  very  considerably;  stil,  as  her  sight. 

mother’s  conduct  was  invariably  kind  and  affectionate,  and  ”  VVhy,  Grindle,”  said  Emily'  to  her  maid,  as  she  entered 
the  was  given  to  understand  that  the  change  to  be  operated  the  room  with  the  breakfast,  ‘‘  Mr.  Sherwood  is  here !  ” 
hy  the  development  of  the  secret  with  which  she  was  mixed  ”  Yes,  MUs,”  said  Grindle.  ”  I  found  that  out.  He  was 
op,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be  advantageous  to  her  in  a  sent  for.  One  of  the  messengers  went  after  Am.  Only  think !  ” 
worldly  point  of  view,  she  never  allowed  herself  to  be  agitated  Emily  did  think.  A  thousand  ihiiugbts  filled  her  mind.  It 
or  irritated,  or  even  anxious  upon  the  point.  But  Mrs.  Long-  was  impossible  but  that  she  must  be  somehow  mixed  up  in 
ley’s  mysterious  exclamation,  as  alluding  to  Alfred,  did  prey  this  extraordinary  movement.  BreakCut  was  out  of  the  (|ues- 
upon  her  mind.  What  it  could  mean,  or  by  what  particular  tion ;  her  whole  anxiety  was  to  have  her  readiness  to  make 


friends  w<?re  gone,  Emily  and  her  mother  were  again  left  to¬ 
gether  alone.  The  poor  anxious  girl,  who  would  have  given 
the  world  to  brin«  back  the  conversation  to  the  only  subject 
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Emily^  o»  the  Unexpected  Meeting. 


her  appearance  down  stairs,  whenever  desired,  announced  as 
soon  as  possible.  She  could  not  doubt  but  that  a  crisis  was 
at  hand. 

To  the  message  thus  transmitted,  mamma’s  answer  was, 
that  she  would  see  her  directly,  it  she  would  come  down  into 
the  breakfast-parlor.  She  did  not  long  pause  before  she 
obeyed  the  invitation. 

When  she  entered  the  room  she  found  Mrs.  Langley  alone, 
evidently  laboring  under  considerable  excitement.  Emily  ran 
to  her  and  kisited  her  cheek  as  usual,  and  her  kiss  was  returned 
warmly  and  affectionately. 

“  My  love,”  said  Mrs.  Langley,  ”  you  must  prepare  for  a 
journey  immediately— at  least  for  what  would  have  been  called 
a  journey,  even  twenty  years  since,  before  those  wonderful  an- 
nihilators  of  time  and  space,  railroculs,  were  invented.” 

“  A  journey  ?  ”  said  Emily. 

**  Yes,”  replied  Mrs.  Langley;  “you  will  require  very  little 
lugga^ :  our  stay  where  we  are  going  will  not  exceed  two  days. 
Giir'e  directions  to  Grindle,  who  will  go  with  you,  and  then  re¬ 
turn  to  me;  you  will  find  me  on  the  terrace.’ 

Emily  did  as  she  was  bidden  ;  but  she  could  not  help  won¬ 
dering  whither  they  were  going  at  so  short  a  notice,  and  at  the 
absence  of  any  observation  on  the  part  of  her  mother  as  to  the 
arrival  of  the  stranger  or  the  proximity  of  Sherwood.  Having 
given  her  orders,  she  preceded  to  the  terrace,  as  she  had 
‘been  desired,  where,  seated  on  a  bench  under  the  verandah 
which  opened  upon  it,  she  beheld  her  mother  and  an  elderly 
msu)— gentleman  she  could  hardly  csdl  him,  although  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  to  her  pfurent  which  he  had  occupied  gave  him  a 
claim,  if  not  a  right,  to  the  distinction. 

As  she  approcurhed,  the  stranger  started  up,  and,  raising  his 
eyes  to  hraven,  exclaimed,  “  What  a  likeness!  ’T  is  "he 
herself!”  ^ 

“  This,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Langley,  presenting  her  daugh¬ 
ter  to  the  visiter,  “  is  a  very  old  friend  of  our  family — Mr. 
Slangerman ;  he  remembers  you  an  infant.” 

Emily  blushed,  and  looked  confused.  The  old  gentleman 
took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips  respectfully  but  fer¬ 
vently.  He,  too,  was  evidently  overcome  by  his  feelings. 

“1  never  saw  any  resemblance  so  strong,”  said  he,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  “  never!  ”  and  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks. 

“  Emily,”  said  Mrs.  Langley,  seemingly  anxious  to  remove 
her  from  a  scene  which  she  feared  would  be  too  exciting  for 
her  nerves,  “  go,  dear,  and  hurry  your  maid :  w#  must  be  punc¬ 
tual  ;  I  will  come  to  you  in  a  moment.” 

Emily  obeyed;  but  as  she  passed  along  her  eyes  in  vain 
roved  in  search  of  Sherwood.  Was  he  to  be  of  the  party  / 
Who  was  she  so  like  T  Who  was  the  old  gentleman  ?  Where 
were  they  going,  and  why  7 

To  some  of  these  questions  she  was  destined  very  soon  to 
obtain  replies.  She  had  scarcely  reached  her  room  before 
Mrs.  Langley  was  beside  her. 

“  Where  in  the  name  of  wonder,  msunma,”  said  Emily,  “  are 
we  going?” 

“Otir  present  journey  is  to  Liverpool,”  said  Mrs.  Langley; 
“  our  stay  there  will  be  short.  Oh  !  Emily,  fny  beloved  Em 
ily,  the  moment  has  arrived— I  knew  it  must — I  ought  to  have 
been  prepared ;  butjl  know— 1  am  sure,  quite  sure,  1  shall  not 
be  loved  the  less.” 

“  Oh !  mother,  mother !  ”  sobbed  the  agitated  girl,  terrified 
at  the  emotion  of  her  affectionate  companion.  “  What  does 
this  mean?  ” 

“  Emilv,”  said  Mrs.  Langley,  gazing  steadily  on  her  fea¬ 
tures  an<l  endeavoring  to  exert  all  her  energies,  “  I  am  kot 
your  mother!  ” 

These  words,  uttered  with  firmness  an  solemnity,  struck 
deep  into  poor  Emily’s  heart. 

“  Not  my  mother  ?  ”  said  she,  almost  unconscioiu  of  the 
repetition. 

“  No,”  said  Mrs.  Langley ;  “  let  me  implore  you,  be  firm, 
be  calm— we  shall  never  be  separated — you  will  know  all  this 
afternoon.  Come  to  my  heart,  my  dearest  girl,  and  be  hence¬ 
forth  the  kind,  affectionate,  dutiftil  child  1  have  ever  found 
you.” 

“  But  tell  me,”  said  Emily. 

“  Nothing  more  here,"  replied  Mrs.  Langley.  “  He  that 
must  tell  you  all,  is  sick  and  ill  at  Liverpool,  just  landed  from 
America,  where  for  thirteen  years  he  has  lived  a  life  of  pain 
and  sorrow.  You  are  destin^  to  be  happy— let  that  content 
you.  1  con  tell  no  more.” 

Emily  stood  like  one  bewildered.  The  necessity  for  action 
roused  her  from  her  amazement,  and  the  hurrying  and  bustling 


!  of  Grindle  afforded  her  a  sort  of  equivocal  relief  from  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  her  brain. 

Hurrying  as  she  was  directed  to  do,  she  saw  the  carriages 
driyen  rou^  which  were  to  take  them  to  the  station  whence 
'  they  were  to  embark  on  the  railroad.  She  hastily  locked  her 
'  writing-desk  and  jewel-case,  and  having  cast  a  hasty  look 
round  her  room,  hastened  down  the  stairs,  at  the  foot  of  which 
she  encountered  Alfred  Sherwood,  looking  as  pale  as  death, 
and  absolutely  trembling  with  agitation. 

She  held  her  hand  to  him — ^he  took  it,  but  in  a  manner  so 
different  from  that  which  had  before  marked  his  feelings 
toward  her,  that  she  could  not  but  inquii*e  the  cause  of  the  al¬ 
teration. 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  ”  said  she. 

Before  Alfred  could  reply,  Emily  found  herself  gently  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  spot  where  she  was  standing,  and  on  turning 
round,  found  the  old  stranger  holding  her  by  the  arm,  saying 
in  the  mildest  tone,  ' 

“  The  carriages.  Miss  Emily,  are  waiting.” 

The  surprise  which  this  'manual  exercise’  caused  her, 
seemed  likely  to  produce  something  like  a  remonstrance  ;  but 
Mrs.  Langley,  who  was  close  behind  her,  put  an  end  to  all 
further  parley,  by  observing  that  “  Indeed  they  should  be  too 
late.” 

*'  Mr.  Sherwood,”  said  the  venerable  stranger,  “  you  can  go 
^  on  the  box.” 

Alfred  bowed  obedience  to  the  suggestion  which  sounded 
exceedingly  like  on  ordpr,  and  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  little 
procession,  which  moved  across  the  hall  to  the  door,  a  spec¬ 
tacle  of  amazement  to  the  servants,  both  those  who  were  to  be 
of  the  traveling  party,  and  those  who  were  not. 

“  Remember,”  said  Mrs.  Langley  to  the  butler,  as  she 
stepped  into  the  barouche,  “  we  shall  dine  at  seven  precisely 
on  Thursday;  we  shall  be  eight.” 

These  were  her  parting  injunctions.  By  her  side  in  the  ba¬ 
rouche  sat  Emily,  opposite  them  the  stranger,  and  although 
I  the  fourth  seat  was  vecant,  Alfred  mounted  the  box  as  he  was  di¬ 
rected.  The  pony-phseton  followed  with  two  maids  and  one 
footman,  and  the  luggage,  which  as  the  party  were  in  *  light¬ 
marching  order,’  was  not  exceedingly  cumbersome. 

Away  they  went.  There  was  not  much  conversation  in  the 
barouche.  The  stranger  was  not  aware  that  Mrs.  Langley 
had  broken  one  part  of  the  great  secret  to  Emily,  upon  whom 
his  eyes  continu^  riveted  during  the  drive.  Emily,  informed 
of  one  fact  connected  with  herself — the  most  important  and 
astonishing — without  preparation,  explamation,  or  qualifica¬ 
tion,  could  think  of  nothing  else ;  except,  indeed,  the  equally 
inexplicable  appearance  of  Alfred,  and  the  treatment  which  he 
seemed  to  endure.  , 

Thus  wrapped  in  meditation,  the  party  reached  the  station  ; 
they  were  in  excellent  time.  They  debarked  from  the  car¬ 
riages,  which  were  ordered  to  be  there  to  receive  them  at  six 
o’clock  on  Thursday ;  and  such  is  the  admirable  punctuality 
of  the  railroad  arrangements,  that  within  one  minute  or  less  of 
the  appointed  time  the  almost  vital  breath  of  the  impetuous  en¬ 
gine  was  heard  snorting  through  the  air,  and  in  less  than  a 
quakter  of  an  hour  from  their  airival  at  the  station,  the  whole 
of  the  party,  agitated  as  they  were  hy  a  thousand  contending 
feelings,  were  Hying  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
three  miles  an  hour. 

During  this  rapid  progress,  Mrs.  Langley  resolutely  refused 
to  enter  into  any  conversation  pn  the  subject  of  their  journey, 
well  assured  that  it  would  be  productive  of  the  worst  effects 
upon  Emily,  in  a  place  and  under  circumstances  where  she 
would  be  without  the  means  of  soothing  or  reviving  her.  The 
stranger  still  gazed  on  the  beautiful  girl,  and  Alfred,  who  was 
seated  next  Mrs.  Langley,  appeared  in  some  degree  to  have 
recovered  his  spirits,  although  his  eyes  remained  downcast  and 
his  hrow  contracted. 

The  speed  at  which  they  proceeded  seemed  to  excite  in  the 
stranger  an  anxiety  to  address  the  fair  girl,  who  evidently  ab¬ 
sorbed  ail  his  attention;  and  at  length,  after  an  apparent  strug¬ 
gle  with  his  feelings,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  hers,  and  in  a  sub¬ 
dued  tone  of  voice  said, 

“  Dearest,  best-beloved  of  human  beings,  a  few  short  hours 
will  restore  you  to  him  who  ”— 

At  this  moment  a  noise  louder  than  the  crashing  of  thunder 
burst  over  their  devoted  heads.  A  shdut  of  horror,  the  screams 
of  agony  and  fear  filled  the  air,  suid  in  an  instant  a  concussion 
irresistibly  violent  shivered  the  carriage  in  w  hich  the  anxious 
travelers  were  seated  into  atoms,  and  whirled  tbo  passengers 
down  the  precipitous  embankment  on  which  they  were  travel¬ 
ing  into  the  depths  of  the  valley  below.  Fourteen  of  the  ve- 
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May  now  be  trartHl  through  glooms  and  shaide«, 
By  many  wiiherod  rings  ! 

Oh,  gone  the  hues  of  green  and  gold 
That  dt'cked  the  spirits,  dale  aixl  downs 
From  which  its  meadow 'nymphs,  of  old. 

Were  wont  to  weave  their  crowns  ! 

And  driinl  away  the  founts  and  burns 
Where  joys,  like  Naiads,  filled  their  urns!— 
And  left  the  pleasant  groves  behind 
That  nursed  Umj  Diyads  of  tlie  mind  ! — 

Ami  vanished,  with  their  sheltering  trees. 

The  young  heart’s  tlamadryadcs! 

The  trees  of  Hop«*,  whose  leafless  stems 
Show,  now,  through  Memory’s  gloom, 
l^ch,  lonely  as  the  pillar  set 
On  Rachel’s  lonely  tomb! 

And  though  their  wrecked  and  blighted  forms 
Be  full  of  morals  fur  the  wis*'. 

And  he  who  questions  of  tlicir  storms 
May  gatlier  high  replies — 

And  though  the  prophet-voices  s|>oke. 

At  times  of  old,  from  witktred  trees. 

And  through  Dordona’  blighted  oak 
Flung  answers  to  tho  breeze — 

The  oracles  were  sweeter  far 

Dordona  uttered  by  the  dove ; 

And  oh !  the  time  of  flower  and  star. 

And  fairy  things  to  love  !— 

When,  like  the  isles  of  Grecian  song. 

The  youtliful  heait  was  haunted  grouiMl ; 
Where  nym|>h-like  visions  passed  along. 

And  sweetest  whisptTs  stole  around ; 

And,  by  its  bright,  swift  founts  of  thought 
Sat  spirits,  singing  wildest  strains, 

And  shapes— oh,  since  how  vainly  sought!— 
Went  hunting  o’er  its  plains! 


bides  shared  a  similar  fate,  and  the  green-sward  was  covered 
with  the  mutilatnd  bodies  and  scattered  limbs  of  tlie  unfor¬ 
tunate  victims — nor  was  this  the  extent  of  the  mischief.  He 
to  whom  the  unhappy  croatures  were  hurrying  to  relieve  his 
mind,  too  anxious  to  reap  the  harvest  of  happiness  which  was 
ripe  and  ready  for  his  hand,  and  finding  himself  better  in 
health,  had  quitted  Liverpool  in  the  hopes  of  anticipating 
their  departure  from  Beaulieu.  By  some  unaccountable  cir^ 
rumstance,  connected  with  the  switches,  or  tlte  rails,  or  tlie 
sleepers,  or  something  else,  the  up  train  luul  come  in  contact 
w  itli  the  train  traveling  downwaid.  tiach  set  of  carnages  suf¬ 
fered  nearly  in  an  equal  degree,  and  by  this  ‘  unexpected  meet- 
tug,’  the  reader,  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
in  which  Beaulieu  stands,  and  of  the  town  which  it  overlooks, 
and  tlie  rest  of  the  world  universally,  are  left  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  history  of  Mrs.  Langley,  and  of  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it. 

This  is  to  be  deeply  lamented.  But  still,  us  far  astho  acci¬ 
dent  itself  goes,  there  is  every  reason  for  consolation ;  ‘  no 
blame  whatever  could  be  attucheil  to  any  person  connected 
with  the  railroad.’  And  moreover,  tlie  mutilated  remains  of 
the  respective  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  suffered  were  caie- 
fully  collected,  and  interred  the  following  day  in  the  catacombs 
of  one  of  the  popular  joint-stock  company  cemeteries,  which 
*  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
to  and  from  which  there  are  omnibuses  going  and  returning 
every  half-hour  in  the  day — fare  sixpence,  inside.’ 


LOVE  LI  NESS. ...By  T.  K.  Hervky. 

'It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency.* 

Muck  Ado  About  yotking, 
Alas !  the  sunny  isles  and  bays 

Wheie  looks  and  forms  like  thine 
Were  given  to  the  poet’s  gaze 

To  make  his  dreams  divine! — 

Where  earth  was  peopled  from  the  skies, 

— As  is  the  breast  of  youth— 

And  through  the  fair  men  learned  the  wise. 

And  fable  spoke  for  tAith  !— 

Where  waters,  as  they  wound  along, 

And  mount,  and  star,  and  moon, 

Gave  oracles — and  each  in  song. 

From  temples  of  its  own! — 

Where  spirit-eyes  looked  glancing  out 
Amid  the  haunted  trees. 

And  spirit-laughter's  wild,  sweet  shout 
Came  sailing  down  the  breeze— 

And  he,  the  lonely  muser,  knew. 

By  many  a  mystic  somid, 

'That  spirits  of  the  beautiful 

Wert^  breathing  all  around! — 

Where  Dryads  sat,  in  solemn  talk. 

Amid  the  woven  trees. 

And  wandered  o’er  each  mountain  walk 
The  swift  Oreia(.les, 

And  in  each  mead  and  valley  sung 
Its  own  unearthly  forms — 

And,  seawanl,  bright  Nereids  wrung 
Their  tresses  in  the  storms— 

And  some  pale  Hamadryad’s  face. 

With  melancholy  look. 

Sat  watching,  in  its  charm^  place. 

Beneath  each  lonely  oak — 

And  from  each  river’s  low,  sweet  fall 
Stole  up  a  Naiad  tone — 

And  lake  and  rock  had,  each  and  all, 

A  goddess  of  their  own ! 

Oh,  years  that  make  the  spirit  wiso 
Still  make  the  spirit  pay  in  sighs  ! 

And,  if  the  ground  be  cleared  for  truth. 

How  beautiful  it  was  in  youth! — 

When  flowers  grew  thick,  in  Fancy’s  dew, 

That,  if  tliey  cumbered,  sweetened  too. 

And  drew  down  many  a  singing-bird 
Whose  song  shall  never  more  be  heard— 

And  rills  beneath  its  sunlight  ran. 

That  Time  and  Knowledge  drain  for  man. 

But,  when  tlieir  crystal  flags  are  furled. 

Take  half  its  beauty  from  the  world — 

And  shapes,  amid  those  rills  and  flowers. 

Made  Edens  of  the  young  heart’s  bowers — 

Lost  shapes,  whose  steps,  along  its  gladee 
And  by  its  thousands  springs. 


WHO  COULD  HAVE  BELIEVED  IT? 

A  6EEMAN  TALC. 

There  lived  in  Vienna  a  young  man  of  rank  and  fortune, 
who  boro  a  strong  resemblance  to  many  other  young  men  of 
that  and  every  city,  fur  he  was  a  dupe  to  all  the  fullies  of  fash¬ 
ion  and  high  life.  He  combined  a  flexible  heart  with  a  hand¬ 
some  person ;  it  had  cost  his  mother  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
make  him  what  is  called  a  puppy;  but,  by  indefatigable 
diligence,  she  had  at  last  eflected  her  purpose.  All  the  ladies, 
consequently,  loved  him,  and  he  lov«>d  them  all  in  return.  It 
has  been  said  that  once  or  twice  his  attachments  have  even 
been  of  more  than  a  month’s  duration,  but  never  did  he  im¬ 
pose  any  restraint  upon  himself  or  the  object  of  his  affection, 
by  an  irksome  fidelity.  He  possessed  the  nicest  powers  of 
perception,  whenever  any  woi^  or  look  summoned  him  to  vic¬ 
tory  ;  but  he  always  had  the  good  manners  to  pay  every  atten- 
ion  to  the  clock,  when  it  summoned  the  hour  of  parting. 

With  these  qualifications,  he  was  certain  of  success  with  the 
ladies.  He  paid  his  devoirs  to  all,  enjoyed  all,  and  was  at 
last  tired  of  all.  In  one  of  his  moments  of  toqiid  satiety,  our 
hero  had  returned  home  before  supper.  Happy  is  he  who 
feels  the  time  least  oppressive  when  at  homr*— be  belongs  to 
the  better  kind  of  men.  Our  young  count  threw  himself  upon 
tlie  sofa,  stretched  his  limbs,  yawn^,and  so  forth.  Suddmly 
it  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  married. — No  wonder  that  we 
should  have  forgotten  it,  since  he  himself  only  just  now  recol¬ 
lected  it.  “  Appropos,”  said  be,  and  rung  the  bell;— a  ser¬ 
vant  entered. 

“  Go  to  your  mistress  and  ask  if  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her.”  The  servant  listened  attentively,  and  not  be¬ 
lieving  the  testimony  iff  his  own  ears.  The  coimt  repeated 
his  o^ers,  which  the  servant  at  length  obeyed,  shaking  his 
head  as  be  went.  The  countess  was  the  amiable  daughter  of 
a  country  gentleman — she  was  a  flower  which,  from  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  die  court  atmosphere,  drooped,  but  did  not  quite  with¬ 
er  ;  to  avoid  ennui,  she  had  na  resource  but  to  swim  with  the 
tide  of  high  life.  She  and  her  husband  sometimes  mat — they 
never  avoided,  nor  ever  courted  each  other’s  society.  Before 
marriage  they  had  seen  litde  of  each  other,  and  after  it  they 
had  no  time  for  such  an  employment.  There  werft  people 
enough  who  spared  the  count  the  trouble  of  admiring  hlh  wife’s 
perfections,  and  if  they  made  no  impression  on  her  heart,  they 
at  least  gratified  her  vanity. 

Her  husband’s  message  was  delivered  to  her  at  a  moment 
when  her  state  of  mind  was  much  the  same  as  his she  knew 
not  what  to  think  of  this  unexpected  visit :  she  replied,  how- 
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erer,  that  »he  should  be  happy  to  see  him.  He  entered — hoped 
he  was  not  troublesome— took  a  chair— made  remarks  upon 
the  weather — and  recounted  the  news  of  the  day.  The  con¬ 
versation,  as  far  as  it  related  it,  was  quite  common,  but  his 
vivacity,  and  Amelia’s  genius,  inspired  it  with  interest.  The 
time  passed  they  knew  not  how:  the  count  looked  at  his 
watch — was  surprised  to  find  it  so  late,  and  requested  per¬ 
mission  to  sup  with  his  wife.  “  With  all  my  heart,”  replied 
Amelia,  “if  you  can  be  content  with  my  homely  fare.”  Sup¬ 
per  was  brought— they  eat,  and  were  merry  without  being 
noisy.  This  calm  pleasure  possessed  to  them  the  charm  of 
novelty;  they  were  noth  pleasant  without  wishing  to  appear 
so,  as  is  generally  the^case  with  most  people.  They  were 
quite  new  acfjuaintances — the  hours  flew  swiftly  away,  and 
the  time  for  retiring  to  rest  being  arrived,  the  count  took  leave 
of  the  countess  highly  pleased  with  his  visit. 

The  next  day  he  was  invited  to  a  concert,  and  did  not  learn, 
till  it  was  too  late,  that,  one  of  the  virtuosos  being  ill,  the  con¬ 
cert  was  deferred.  How  was  he  to  pass  the  tedious  evening  ? 
He  inquired,  as  he  passeti,  after  his  wife,  and  was  informed 
she  was  somewhat  indisposed. 

“  Well,”  thought  he,  “  common  civility  requires  that  I  should 
wait  upon  her,  and  ask  her  personally  how  she  does.”  He 
sent  a  message,  requesting  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  sit 
with  her  till  supper,  and  was  politely  received.  He  was  cheer¬ 
ful,  lively,  and  gallant.  The  supper  hour  arrived,  and  this 
time  Amelia  begged  him  to  stay.  He  had  been  invited  to  a 
cassino  party  after  the  concert,  notwithstanding  which  he  re¬ 
mained  with  his  wife,  and  their  conversation  was  quite  as 
pleasant,  and  less  reserved  than  that  of  the  proceeding  visit. 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  Amelia,  “  that  the  party  to  which  you 
were  invited  would  find  a  little  trouble  in  discovering  the  cause 
of  your  absence  T”  He  smiled,  and  paused  for  a  moments. 
“  I  must  tell  you  something  in  confidence,”  began  he  at  length, 
while  he  was  playing  with  his  fork,  •*  something  which  you 
will  perhaps  think  rather  candid  than  gallant ;  you  cannot  im¬ 
agine  how  much  you  ore  improved  since  your  marriage.” — 
“  My  marriage !”  answered  Amelin,  in  a  jocose  tone,  “  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  took  place  about  the  same  time  as  your  own.” — “  Very 
true,  my  laay,”  replied  he,  “  but  it  is  inconceivable  how  so 
happy  an  alteration  can  have  taken  place  in  you.  At  that 
time-— pardon  me— you  had  so  much  rustic  bashfulness,  it  is 
scarce  possible  to  recogniie  you ; — ^your  genius  is  no  longer  the 
same ;  even  your  feattires  are  much  improved.” 

“  Well,  my  lord,”  replied  the  countess,  “  without  wishing 
to  return  the  compliment,  all  that  you  have  said  of  me,  1 
thought  of  you.  But  upon  my  word,”  added  she,  “  it  is  well 
that  no  one  hears  us  ;  for  it  almost  seems  as  if  we  were  making 
love.”  The  dialogue  continued  long  in  the  same  style,  till 
Amelia  looked  at  her  watch  and  in  a  fascinating  tone  remarked 
that  it  was  late.'  The  Count  arose  unwillingly,  slowly  took  his 
leave,  and  as  slowly  retired  to  the  door— suddenly  he  agaiu 
turned  round. 

“  My  lady  *  said  he,  “  I  find  it  very  tedious  to  breakfast 
alone— may  I  be  allowed  to  take  my  chocolate  with  you?” 
“  If  you  please,”  answered  Amelia,  and  they  parted,  still 
more  pleased  with  each  other. 

The  next  morniag  it  occurred  to  the  count  that  these  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  hi*  wife  might  give  rise  to  scandalous  reports. 
He  therefore  desired  his  valet  not  to  mention  the  circumstance 
to  any  one.  He  then  put  on  an  elegant  morning  gown,  and 
went  softly  over  to  Amelia. 

Amelia  had  just  risen  in  the  most  cheerful  humor.  The 
bloom  npon  her  cheek  rivalled  the  blush  of  morning.  She 
was  animated,  and  witty— in  short,  she  was  enchanting,  and 
her  husband,  in  an  hour,  discovere<l  how  much  pleasanter  it 
was  to  breakfast  in  company,  than  to  sit  alone,  and  opposite 
a  glass,  gazing  at  his  own  person,  and  looking  into  his  yawning 
mouth. 

**  Why  don’t  you  come  here  every  day?”  said  Amelia;  “if 
my  company  is  pleasant  to  you  ?”  He  answered  that  he  feared 
his  presence  mi^t  prevent  the  visits  of  others. 

^‘1  shall  miss  no  one,”  replied  she,  “  as  long  as  you  indem¬ 
nify  me  by  your  society.” 

“  Upon  my  word,”  said  the  count,  “  I  have  more  than  once 
wished  that  I  was  not  your  ladyship’s  husband.” 

“  Whykjo  f  ”  demanded  Amelia. 

“That  1  might  be  allowed  to  tell  you,”  returned  he, “  how 
much  1  love  you.” 

“  Oh !  tell  me  so  I  beg,”  cried  she,  “  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  novelty.” 

“  Fear  not,”  answered  the  count,  “  I  hope  my  lady,  I  sliall 
never  so  &r  forget  myself ;  but  we  have  had,  1  think,  twoveiy 


agreeable  tete-a-^ete*  at  supper — how  if  you  were  this  evening 
to  allow  me  a  third.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  answered  the  countess. 

The  appointment  was  on  both  sides  exactly  adhered  to. — 
Their  conversation  was  this  time  less  lively,  less  brilliant — 
they  gazed  at  each  other  oftener,  and  spoke  less;  the  heart 
began  to  assert  its  influence,  and  even  arrived  so  far,  that  they 
one,  during  a  pause,  involuntarily  squeezed  each  other’s  hand 
across  tho  table,  although  the  servants  were  still  in  the  room. 

Who  could  have  believed  it  f 

Amelia  very  plainly  perceived  that  it  was  late,  but  she  did 
not  look  at  her  watch.  He  husband  made  not  the  smallest  ef¬ 
fort.  to  depart ;  he  complained  that  he  was  somewhat  tired,  but 
not  sleepy.  In  a  v/ord,trom  this  day  they  parted  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  instep  of  riidnight,  because  they  were  then  both  ready 
to  breakfast  together. 

The  count,  enchanted  with  his  new  conquest,  eloped  with 
Amelia  into  the  country,  where  they,  with  astonishment,  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  theatre  of  nature,  and  the  concert  of  tho 
nightingales,  surpassed  all  other  theatres  and  concerts.  They 
at  first  thought  of  staying  only  a  few  days — every  morning  they 
intended  to  depart,  and  every  evening  they  changed  their  in 
1  tentions.  When  atitumn,  however,  approached,  they  returned 
to  Vienna.  The  same  evening  they  went  to  the  play;  and  our 
hero  had  the  courage  to  sit  in  the  same  box  with  Amelia. 

Who  could  have  believed  ill  To  such  a  dreadful  extent 
'  may  a  man  be  left  by  one  thoughtless  step.  Ye  happy  hus¬ 
bands  in  high  life,  take  warning  by  the  mournful  example  of 
our  count ! 


LINES.... To  Mr.  Espy. 

Storm-prophet !  thou,  who,  when  our  northeni  skjr 
Is  clear  and  bathed  in  sunshine,  and  the  air 
Is  genial  as  the  first  warm  breath  of  May— 

Tell’st  of  the  storm,  which,  with  its  cloud  battalia 
Howls  over  llatteras,  and  on  the  coast 
Hurls  the  dark  billows,  with  their  lurid  crests 
Gleaming  above  the  shipwrecks— canst  thou  say. 

Espy !  while  gazing  on  our  *  star  of  empire,' 

Which  now  shines  ui^scured,  what  vapors  dim 
May  sweep  across  its  brightness? — with  what  tempest 
The  breezes  from  the  Capitol  come  freighted  ? — 

Who  thunders  in  the  House  to-day? — what  storm 
Of  fierce  debate  may  shake  those  porphyry  pillars  ? 

If  so,  thou  'dst  make  a  capital  reporter.  Flam 


A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  MY  TWENTIETH  AND  MY  FIF¬ 
TIETH  YEARS. 

It  wag  a  fine  autumnal  day ;  a  freah  breeze  was  rustling 
among  the  leaves  ;  and  a  few  island-like  clouds  sailing  across 
the  clear  sky,  threw  their  flying  shadow's  upon  the  waving 
corn-fields,  rursiiant  to  a  long-given  promise,  I  was  taking 
some  of  my  children  down  the  Wye  !  and  as  we  came  under 
Goodrich  Castle,  w’e  moored  our  boat,  as  is  usual,  to  climb  up 
its  ascent.  I  am  the  father  of  some  silly  girls,  who  sincerely 
lament,  I  believe,  that  the  age  of  chivalry  is  passed,  and  that 
they  have  lost  their  chance  oi'  dispensing  the  honors  of  a  tour¬ 
nament.  Goodrich  accordingly  was  a  grand  point  of  interest, 
and  on  arriving,  nothing  was  allowed  to  escape  them.  They 
mounted,  to  the  peril  of  their  necks,  to  the  tops  of  the  towers ; 
clambered  Up  a  ricketty  ladder  into  the  windows,  for  the 
pleasure  of  touching  the  Saxon  writing;  and  squeezed  into  the 
puter’s  seat  through  corridors  less  than  half  the  wddth  of  their 
enormous  bonnets,  to  reconnoiter  one  another  without  acconl- 
ing  to  their  ideas  of  antiquity.  All  this  enthusiasm  appeared 
absurd  enough  to  my  sober  judgement;  vet  I  remembered 
how  nearly  my  feelings  had  been  like  tbeirs,  when,  about 
thirty  years  before,  I  visited  this  same  spot.  “  Mats  le  temps 
change  tout  cela**  I  said ;  and  with  this  reflection  I  sat  down 
on  a  bench  at  the  edge  of  the  outer  court,  and  composed  my¬ 
self  to  wait  till  thdr  return. 

As  I  sat  looking  on  the  objects  around  me,  I  could  fancy 
they  had  undergone  no  change  since  my  last  visit.  There 
seemed  to  be  the  same  broken  and  ivy-tufted  outline  along  the 
tops  of  the  towers ;  the  same  crumbling  weather-stains 
(I  thought  I  could  almost  identify  them)  upon  the  walls;  and 
my  eye  was  still  offended,  just  as  it  had  been  formerly,  by  a 
white  staring  arch,  which,  on  looking  through  the  principal 
entrance,  is  seen  rising  in  the  distance  beyond,  in  the  inner 
court. 

I  was  ruminating  on  the  circumstances  of  my  former  visit, 
when  I  was  attracted  by  a  singular  appearance.  The  surround¬ 
ing  trees,  already  touched  with  tlie  brown  tints  of  Autumn, 
seemed  to  be  becoming  greener.  I  looketl ;  and  found  I  was 
not  mistaken.  They  were  changing  fast  into  the  freshness  of 
summer,  and  even  of  spring.  Surely,  I  said,  I  must  be  dream- 
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ing;  but  the  idea  seemed  inconsistant  with  the  distinctness 
and  reality  of  every  thing  around.  I  noticed  after  a  time,  that 
the  leaves  were  likewise  growing  thinner ;  and  on  watching 
them,  perceived  that  they  were  retiring  back  into  their  buds. 
Presently,  as  the  trees  became  completely  bare,  I  heard  a 
dreary  sound  of  wind,  and  on  looking  round,  I  found  the  couu>  \ 
try  behind  me  had  become  black  and  verdureless.  I  turne<l  j 
again  toward  the  castle,  and  to  my  astonishment  it  stood  be-  j 
fore  me  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  its  time-eaten  walls  mottled  | 
over  capriciously  with  snow.  The  snow  gradually  melted,  and  i 
the  brown-tinted  leaves  of  Autumn  agmn  appeai'ed  on  the  j 
trees.  A  second  time  they  grew  green,  and  a  second  time 
shrunk  back  into  their  buds.  The  winter  scene  then  returned, 
and  then  again  the  autumn.  In  short,  the  seasons  were  evi¬ 
dently  revolving  before  me  in  an  inverted  order. 

An  instinctive  feeling  led  me  to  count  them ;  they  made 
thirty  complete  revolutions,  but  stopped  at  the  thirtieth  au¬ 
tumn.  I  was  growing  into  high  terror,  when  I  observed  a 
young  man,  apparently  about  twenty,  dressed  in  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  garb,  lounging  in  the  archway.  He  came  across  the 
court  toward  me,  quickening  his  pace  as  he  approached,  and 
sat  down  at  my  side.  I  was  confounded  by  his  striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  myself,  and  not  liking  this  ap|>earance  of  diablerie, 

I  moved  away  to  avoid  him  to  the  other  end  of  the  bench. — 
But  he  continued  looking  at  me,  and  ut  length,  with  an  air  of 
mixed  familiarity  and  respect,  gave  me  a  nod  of  recognition. 

I  mustered  composure  enough  to  speak ;  and  told  him  there 
was  undoubtedly  some  mistake — that  I  really  haul  not  tlic 
honor  of  his  amijuaintauicu.  Ho  laughed  at  this,  auid  said  he 
should  not  have  suspected  mo  of  such  a  haul  memory ;  surely 
I  must  remember  Tom  Philipson,  of  Bmzennose.  On  heai^ 
ing  him  claim  my  own  name  I  started.  “  You  Tom  Philip¬ 
son?”  I  cried. 

“  You  seem  surprised,”  he  said. 

Why,  it  is  rather  aui  odd  coincidence,”  I  rejoined.  “  My 
name  is  Thomas  Philipson,  aind  tliirty  years  ago  I  was  at  Bra- 
zennose  also.” 

“  Nothing,  I  believe,  is  more  certain,”  he  said  laughing; 

“  but  come,  bating  your  aA'ectation,  my  dear  sir,  you  know  me 
well  enough.”  He  then  laughed  again,  took  otf  his  hat,  and 
made  me  a  profound  bow.  1  regarded  him  attentively ;  his 
chin  had  the  same  cut,  his  nose  the  same  slight  obliquity,  and 
on  his  temple  was  a  recent  scar,  just  such  a  one  as  I  received 
at  college  in  one  of  our  town  and  gown  battles.  It  disturbed 
sadly  all  my  notions  of  identity,  but  the  conviction  was  irre¬ 
sistible,  that  this  mysterious  being  must  be  myself  in  ray  twen¬ 
tieth  year. 

”  Yes,  then,  I  see  it  is  so,”  I  said,  as  mj  eye  caught  a  well- 
remembered  locket.  I  really  behold  once  more  that  same 
foolish  fellow.” 

“  Oh,  you  flatter.” 

“  It  is  far  from  my  intention  then,  I  assure  you.” 

'*  Why,  I  suppose  you  never  expected  to  see  me  again.” 

“  I  certainly  did  not;  nor,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  very  vehe¬ 
mently  desire  it.” 

**  Just  what  I  expected.  But  now  as  we  are  met — ^you 
may  guess  my  extreme  curiosity — pray  what  arc  you  ?” 

“  I  am,”  I  replied,  “  a - ” 

''  Not  a  minister  of  State,  surely,”  he  said,  seizing  me  ea 
gerly  by  the  arm. 

“  Most  certainly  not.” 

Then  the  greatest  living  poet,  I  am  next  to  certain.” 

**  Quite  as  much  the  one  as  the  other.  But  pray,  did  I  ever 
entertain  such  foolish  dreams  7” 

“  You  entertained  such  expectations.  But  come,  I  am 
bursting  withctiriosity ;  tell  mein  one  word  what  you  really  are.” 

“  A  barrister.” 

“  A  barrister,”  he  replied,  deeply  mystified,  “  that’s  strangt'. 
But  of  course  you  are  the  most  eloquent  one  of  the  age.” 

“  No,  indeed,  I  am  rather  an  indifferent  speaker;  biA  if  my 
friends  do  not  flatter  me,  I  excel  rather  in  conducting  an  ex¬ 
amination.” 

“  Excel  in  blacking  shoes,”  ho  cried  in  high  dudgeon. — 

”  Come,  come,  this  is  all  a  flam.” 

“  No,  not  one  word  of  it.” 

“  What,  am  I  to  believe  that  you  are  a  mere  pettifogging 
barrister  ?” 

”  It  is  well,  young  man,”  I  said,  “  none  of  my  brethren  are 
within  hearing,  or  you  would  chance  to  get  a  ducking  in  the 
Wye  for  that  word.” 

”  Your  brethren  I”  he  repeated  sconifully.  “But  the  thing 
cannot  be ;  with  talents  like  yours,  you  must  have  gained  some 
higher  distinction.” 


“  I  can  give  you  no  stronger  assurance,”  I  said,  “  than  I 
have  already  done.  If  that  does  not  suffice,  our  disJogue  may 
be  at  an  end.” 

“  I  still  say  it  does  seem  to  me  impossible,”  ho  replied, 
“  tlmt  you  can  bo  telling  me  facts  If  you  are  — ”  At 
these  words  he  stopped,  knit  his  brows,  and  looked  bluntly  on 
the  ground.  “  But  I  see,”  he  added,  “  you  are  determined  to 
mortify  me.” 

“  Indeed  I  have  no  wish  of  the  kind.” 

“  Suppi>sing  then,”  he  resumed,  “you  are  only  a  barrister; 
yet  ‘you  have  surely  gained  some  kind  of  distinction — are 
known,  for  instance,  in  some  way  to  the  great.” 

“  Why,  yes,”  I  said,  laughing;  “it  was  only  a  few  days 
ago,  I  was  told  I  hail  been  a  subject  of  conversation  at  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  table.” 

“  I  knew  how  it  was ;  I  know  how  it  was,”  he  cried  exult* 
ingly.  “  And  pray  what  did  he  say  of  you  ?” 

“  Why,  they  were  talking  of  a  cause  tried  many  years  ago, 
in  which  I  was  employed. — ‘  Was  Philipson  employed  in  thau 
cause,’  said  the  secretary  ?  *  that  Philipson,  I  thought,  hod 
been  a  young  man ;  at  least,  I  don’t  recellect  his  name  till 
within  these  last  four  or  five  years.’  ” 

“  And  you  are  not  joking  ?” 

“  Positively  not.” 

“  Then  wlmtever,”  cried  he,  “  in  tlte  name  of  infinite  reason, 
can  you  have  been  doing  all  your  life  T” 

“  Why,  fagging  very  hanl  at  my  profession.” 

“  And  you  have  positively  never  tried  to  gain  any  other  kind 
of  fame  ?  ’ 

“  None  whatever ;  except,  indeed,  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  I  believe  1  committed  the  fully  once  of  publishing  a 
volume.” 

“  Yes,  of  poems,  I  was  sure  you  had.  And  is  it  possible 
they  did  not  succeed  7” 

“  Succeed,  indeed  !”  I  sai<l,  laughing. 

“  What,  then,  they  were  desperately  cut  up,  I  suppose  7” 

“  No,  they  were  cut  up  remarkably  little— not  a  docen 
copies  certainly.” 

“For  goodness,  don’t  taunt  me,”  he  cried,  “or  you  will 

r)sitively  drive  me  mad.  For  if  there  was  one  thing  of  which 
seemed  more  certain  than  of  another,  it  was  that  1  was  bom 
to  be  a  poet.” 

“  Yes,  I  remember  that  was  one  of  your  follies.” 

“  My  follies !  why,  I  saw  such  a  resemblance  between  sev¬ 
eral  things  I  wrote,  and  some  of  the  must  admired  passages 
of  Homer,  .Milton,  and  Shakspere,  that  I  was  perfectly  justi¬ 
fied  in  such  an  opinion.” 

“  But  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,”  I  said,  “  that  you  were 
quite  mistaken  about  that  resemblance.” 

“  There  I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said,  making  me  a  low  bow ; 
“but  we  won’t  discuss  that  point,  for  probably  (buttoning  up 
his  pockets  loftily)  I  should  appeal  from  your  decision.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say,  it  was  not  a  rash  judgement,  but  the  result  of 
the  most  severe  and  impartial  comparison — ” 

“  Which  you  could  then  form,”  1  added.  “  But  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  public  thought  quite  otherwise.” 

“  What,”  he  said,  with  a  supercilious  sneer,  “  I  suppose  the 
epic  of  the  Martiad  had  no  fire  or  energy ;  there  was  no  pathos 
in  those  dirges,  no  sweetness  in  the  sonnet — *  Behold  the  »tar» 
of  nijeht!'  and  fifty  such  things.” 

“  Tne  fact  of  the  case,”  I  replied,  “  was  simply  this 
Y'our  poems,  epic— sonnet,  elegy  and  all,  fell  still-lmm  from 
the  press.  As  to  the  justice  of  this  neglect,  you  have  already 
challenged  me  as  a  judge,  and  therefore  you  will  probably  not 
be  hurt  by  my  unfavorable  opinion.  Inde^,  I  have  nearly  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  them.  But  one  of  my  proof  sheets  accidentally 
turned  up  luider  my  hand,  as  I  was  hunting  for  a  former 
opinion,  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  really  felt  surprised  bow  I 
could  have  written  such  silliness  and  extravagance.” 

A  long  pause  followed  this  speech,  which  was  at  length  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  deep  sigh.  “  It  is  a  perfect  mystery,”  said  ha, 
“  far  beyond  my  comprehension.  But  you  certainly  must 
have  misinformed  me  upon  another  subject-— my  talents  Ibr 
public  speaking.’* 

“  No  indeed,  you  have  no  such  talents.” 

“  Now  that  is  really  past  all  belief.  I  have  (you  cannot 
think  of  den]ring  it)  a  rich  invention,  an  unusual  faculty  of 
reasoning,  the  copia  verborum  in  perfection,  a  readiness  that 
is  never  at  a  loss,  and  a  power  of  keeping  up  the  spirit  of  a 
discussion  beyond  almost  any  other  man.  My  voice  is  at  h  ast 
better  than  Fox’s  or  Burke’s;  in  figure,  I  ho]M  I  am  tolerable, 
(buttoiiing  up  his  coat),  and  in  attitn^  and  action  I  appre¬ 
hend  that  I  am  at  lestst  every  thing  that  W’alker  can  make  one,” 
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“  Very  jfood,”  I  exclaimed,  “  a  tolerable  allowance  of  the 
qtialifications  for  oratory,  certainly.  I  will  now  just  inform 
how  they  all  work^.  From  the  time  you  entered  the 
Temple  till  sereral  years  after  (I  may  use  eithei  the  past  or 
the  future  tense)  you  were  an  established  frp<|uenter  of  the 
British  Forum.  There,  in  spite  of  llw  popular  tone  of  your  j 
opinions  you  were  voted  a  dead  bore.  Every  one  complained  ; 
that  your  speeches  passed  all  understanding.  *  flere  comes 
darkness  visible*  was  the  common  remark  whenever  your 
head  appeared  above  the  crowd.  At  the  Bar,  *  The  abstruse 
view  which  my  learned  friend  has  taken  of  this  question,’  was 
a  remark  which  generally  moved  even  the  judge  to  smile.  In 
fact  you  were  compelled,  with  infinite  labor,  to  get  rid  of  all 
your  juvenile  habits  of  oratory  before  you  became  a  speaker  , 
of  a  barely  tolerable  order.”  I 

“  Well  you  do  amaze  me,”  he  said,  jerking  buek  his  head  ' 
with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  chagrin.  “  So  neither  a 
poet,  nor  a  statesman,  nor  an  orator ;  on  my  word  I  have  been 
living  in  a  strange  delusion.  But  come,*’  he  added  after  a 
second  pause,  “there  are  some  other  anticipations  of  a  very 
different  kind,  which  I  am  equally  anxious  about.  You  are 
married,  I  suppose?” 

“  Oh,  these  twenty  years.” 

“  Well  done — that  is  comfort.  Now’,  before  you  say  an¬ 
other  word,  let  me  describe  Mrs.  Philipson  to  you  on  her  w'ed- 
ding-day,  according  to  my  ideas.  She  was  then  a  beautiful 
young  creature,  with  -” 

•‘Wrong — wrong  at  the  outset.  She  was  not  beautiful; 
she  was  rather  plain ;  and  as  to  her  youth  she  confessed  up  to 
twenty-seven  herself!” 

“Twenty-seven!  are  you  serious?  Why  I  thought  it  had 
been  on^  of'  your  fixed  resolutions  that  the  bride  should  be  in 
her  teens?” 

“  Pshaw  I  a  pack  of  boyish  nonsense !” 

“Call  it  nonsense  or  what  else  you  please.  But  to  mo  it 
appears  utterly  incomprehensible  how  a  man  of  your  taste 
should  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  woman  aged  twenty-seven, 
and  she  not  handsome.” 

“I  can  clear  up  the  mystery  to  you  at  once,”  I  said;  “  In 
the  first  place  £  did  not  fall  in  love  with  her,  nor  she  with  me. 

I  thought  that  she  would  make  me  a  good  wife :  I  knew  that 
she  would  bring  a  respectable  accession  to  my  fortune  and 
connections ;  and  I  politely  communicated  to  her  my  senti¬ 
ments — ” 

“  That  she  would  bring  a  repectable  accession  to  your  for- . 
tune  and  connections,  I  suppose  ?” 

“  Why,  not  in  those  words,  certainly,  but  that  was  all  un¬ 
derstood.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  her  consent, 
and—” 

“  You  need  not  finish  the  sentence  v  you  became  a  second 
Darby  and  Joan.” 

“  We  became  as  happy  and  as  mutually  pleased  with  one 
another,  as  I  believe  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  married  people.” 

My  youthful  colloquant  here  eyed  me  from  head  to  foot ; 

“  Oh — there  never  was  any  like  this,”  ho  cried ;  “  There  must 
be  some  mistake.  It  is  impossible  we  should  be  the  same 
persons.  Probably  you  spell  your  name,  sir,  with  two  /’s  ?” 

“  No,  with  one  I  said,  “  and  there  is  no  mistake  what¬ 
ever.” 

“  Is  it  then  credible,”  he  exclaimed,  “  that  such  can  bo  the 
effect  of  Time.  That  as  the  warm  currents  of  the  heart  flow 
down  into  the  remoter  tracks  of  life  they  are  destined  to  be 
thus  frozen.  Johnson  then  indeed  was  right —  • 

It  is  not  growing  like  s  tree 
In  bulk,  doth  made  men  better  be ; 

Or  standing  like  an  oak  three  hundred  year 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald  and  sear. 

A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May, 

•  Although  it  fall  and  die  that  iiicbt 
It  was  tlie  plant  aud  flower  of  light. 

On  pronouncing  these  beautiful  lines ;  “  It  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble,^’  he  said,  “after  thesis  rebuffs,  to  imagine  any  subject  on 
which  I  can  expect  to  meet  with  unaltered  opinions.  Yet 
there  is  one  on  which  Time  cannot  surely  have  produced  the 
same  changes  which  it  appears  to  have  dune  on  almost  all 
others.  I  hope  my  friendships  at  least  have  proved  permar 
pent.  You  can  have  found,  1  am  sure,  no  coolness  in  Jack 
Qoodson’s  heart.” 

“  Why  really,”  I  said,  “  I  know  very  little  of  the  state  of 
Jau;k  Goodson’s  heait:  but  1  believe  be  has  been  a  very  wild 
fellow.  I  had  not  heard  of  him  fur  many  years  till  about  six 
months  ago,  he  reminded  me  of  our  old  intimacy  by  writing  to 
borrow  fifty  pounds,” 


“You  sent  him  a  hundred  of  course.” 

“  Exactly  one  tenth.” 

“  What,  could  you  send  generous  Jack  Goodson  only  ten 
pounds.” 

“Yes,  and  with  a  very  good  conscience,”  I  replied,  “  You 
are  not  probably  aware  how  many  generous  Jack  Goodson^ 
there  nre  in  the  world.” 

“  I  can  listen,”  he  said,  “  to  no  palliations  of  such  hearl- 
lessncss.  We  will  go  on — Harry  Chandler?” 

“  Chandler  is  a  rising  man  I  believe.  We  live  in  the 
same  street ;  but  we  are  not  known  to  one  another  now.” 

“  Not  known?  what  can  you  mean?” 

“  Why  we  had  a  dispute  some  twenty  years  ago,  over  our 
wine  one  evening,  whether  the  inscription  on  the  mounument 
hod  been  effaced  once  or  twice.  We  flatly  contradicted  one 
another,  and  Harry  would  never  speak  again.” 

“  And  that  was  really  the  end  of  a  fifteen  years’  friendship? 
But  there  is  one  name  more  on  which  I  still  repose  some  con¬ 
fidence — noble-minded  George  Wiseman.” 

“  Yes,  Wiseman  is  at  the  bar  with  me,  and  the  common 
forms  of  friendship  have  always  been  observed  between  us. 
He  is  very  rich  ;  and  lately  his  eldest  son  asked  my  permis¬ 
sion  to  pay  his  addresses  to  one  of  my  girls.  I  w’aited  upon 
George,  who  told  me  he  was  heartily  glad  to  hear  of  it ;  for 
he  thought  the  children  of  such  old  friends  could  not  do  bet¬ 
ter.  Besides  the  young  lady’s  accomplishments,  and  so  forth. 
I  thought  myself  bound  in  honor  to  say  explicitly,  that  I  could 
give  her  little  or  no  fortune  ;  which  produced  a  slight  expres¬ 
sion  of  surprise.  He  assured  me,  however,  he  had  always 
admired  my  frankness ;  and  since  then — ” 

“  He  has  been  of  course  doubly  zealous  for  the  union.” 

“  Pray  allow  me  to  finish  my  own  sentence — since  then  I 
have  heard  nothing  more  of  the  matter.” 

At  these  words  my  companion  declai’cd  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer;  he  started  up  in  wild  despair,  clasped  his  hands,  and 
rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  glacis,  apparently  to  precipitate  him¬ 
self  over  it.  I  intercepted  his  purpose  by  a  sudden  spring; 
and  we  came  into  violent  collision.  The  next  instant  I  open¬ 
ed  my  eyes,  and  found  it  was  one  of  my  boys  shaking  me  by 
the  shoulder  to  wake  me.  He  told  me  they  had  done  seeing 
the  castle,  and  were  now  only  waiting  for  me  to  go  down 
again  to  our  boat. 

SONG  ON  THE  HUDSON. 

“  It  was  an  hour  aAer  twilight  before  the  Arrow  glided  into  the  Tit¬ 
tle  nook  where  our  landing-place  was  situated.” — Manuscript  Litter. 
On,  on,  brave  bark !  though  the  sun’s  last  ray 
From  thejtreast  of  the  Hudson  melteth  away. 

Still  the  breeze  blows  fair,  and  the  stars  shine  bright ; 

Oh,  let  us,  then,  welcome  the  beautiful  night ! 

The  silence  bow  deep !  how  serene  the  repose ! 

Not  a  sound  save  the  ripple  that  gurglingly  flows. 

And  the  voice  of  the  singer,  that  still  keepeth  time 
With  the  dash  of  the  spray  and  the  billowy  chime  f 
Then  on.  Arrow,  on !  though  the  waters  are  dark. 

Yet  the  breeze  and  the  tide  bear  thee  swift  to  thy  mark. 

Oh,  grant.  Heaven,  grant !  when  life’s  daylight  is  o’er, 

Hope  and  Faith,  wind  and  tide,  be  as  fair  for  thy  shore. 

H.  S.  L. 


THE  GLOW-WORM. . . .  A  Fairt  Legend. 

There  was  a  beautiful  garden  full  of  all  lovely  flowers,  and 
bright,  glossy,  green  leaves,  beside  ripe  and  luscuinus  fruit, 
and  many  bearing  trees.  In  it  there  were  mossy  and  twining 
paths,  where  the  shade  was  cool  in  the  summer  noon,  and  soft 
sloping  lawns,  where  the  shadows  slept  at  even-tide.  There 
were  bowers  hidden  with  clustering  clematis,  and  hung  with 
rich  garlands  of  the  bright  passion  flowers.  There  was  the 
lulling  tone  of  falling  waters,  where  a  fountain  arose  amid  the 
brightest  sunbeams.  It  was  lovely  at  dew-fall  to  breathe  that 
fragrant  air,  aud  the  heart  was  very  glad  for  the  exceeding 
sweetness. 

Now  it  was  evening  in  that  garden,  and  many  dew-drops 
rested  on  the  flowers.  But  one,  though  it  lay  amid  the  leaves 
of  a  soft  young  rose  whose  heart  the  sun  had  not  as  yet  seen, 
was  unmindful  of  all  around. 

For  when  last  the  sun  had  sunk  between  the  western  boughs, 
the  dew-drop  had  fallen  on  the  open  lawn — and  far  above  in 
the  blue  space  a  star  beam  had  penetrated  its  being. 

And  henceforth  the  star  became  all  the  world  unto  the  clear 
dew-drop  that  had  felt  its  beauty.  And  night  seemed  short 
while  the  dew  lay  beneath  the  stars.  But  morning  came— one 
\>j/  one  the  stars  advanced  to  greet  the  early  dawn,  and  as 
they  kissed  her  fair  forehead  they  vanished  away.  So  then 
the  dews  arose,  and  passed  away  also,  until  evening  again. 


7’A«  Gimp- Worm — Good  Night— ^  The  Forsaken  Wife. 
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All  th«*  <lay  lon^  the  nun  smiled  on  the  garden;  hut  the 
hours  of  shadow  came  out  of  the  Hast,  and  their  soft  wings 
uncovered  the  earth. 

All  the  night  time  the  dew-drop  looked  on  the  star  of  its 
love— steadfastly  but  humbly ;  for  it  said  ‘  I  am  unworthy.’ 

For  the  dew-drop  knew  not  that  pure  love  maketh  noble 
the  heart  where  it  abideth — and  the  dew-drop  knew  not  that 
affection  is  truest  life. 

But  it  loved  on.  All  the  night  time  it  gazed  upward  un¬ 
changingly. 

And  many  nights  shone  in  Heaven  o’er  a  resting  earth  ;  and 
ever  the  same  did  they  pass,  unto  the  dew-drop  that  wor¬ 
shipped  the  star. 

Only  the  dew-drop  was  more  and  more  filled  with  her  love 
— she  no  more  thought  of  her  unworthiness,  she  had  no 
thought  of  the  perfection  of  beauty — there  was  no  more  fear 
within  her. 

Now,  from  on  high,  the  star  had  seen  the  soul  of  the  dew- 
drop — from  the  first  it  was  bright  and  clecu’. 

And  it  saw  how  the  dew-drop  was  steadfast  and  true,  and 
the  star  knew  how  the  power  of  its  love  was  creating  yet  more 
beauty — so  that  it  gp:t!w  noble,  as  that  which  was  beloved. 

And  the  star  loved  the  dow-di-op,  and  it  was  without  shame, 
for  its  whole  being  was  filled  with  a  devoted  affection. 

And  behold  when  the  dew-drop  knew  this,  a  new  life  seemed 
burning  within  her,  and  around  lisr  on  the  moss  shone  a  pale 
but  blessed  light.  When  the  day-light’s  coming  it  passes 
away,  but  now,  ever  again  at  even-tide,  it  is  filled  with  life 
and  light. 

And  those  that  saw  her  called  her  a  Glow-w'orm. 


I 


I 


GOOD  NIGHT.... Br  Wiwthrop  M.  Praed. 

Good  night  to  thee,  lady! — though  many 
Have  join’d  in  the  dance  of  to-night , 

Thy  form  was  the  fairest  of  any. 

Where  all  was  seducing  and  bright ; 

Thy  smile  was  the  softest  and  dearest, 

Thy  form  the  most  sylph-like  of  all. 

And  thy  voice  the  most  gladsome  and  clearest 
That  e’er  held  a  partner  in  thrall. 

Good  night  to  thee,  lady ! — ’t  is  over, — 

The  waltz,  the  quadrille  and  the  song — 

The  whisper’d  farewell  of  the  lover, 

The  heartless  adieu  of  the  throng; 

The  heart  that  was  throbbing  wHh  pleasure, 

The  eye-lid  that  long’d  f(»r  repose — 

The  beaux  that  were  dreaming  of  treasure. 

The  girls  that  were  dreaming  of  beaux. 

’T  is  over — the  lights  are  all  dying. 

The  coaches  all  driving  away  ; 

And  many  a  fair  one  is  sighing, 

And  many  a  false  one  is  gay ; 

And  Beauty  counts  over  her  numbers 
Of  conquests,  as  homeward  she  drives — 

And  some  are  gone  home  to  their  siuinlM>rs, 

And  some  are  gone  home  to  their  wives. 

And  I,  while  my  cab  in  the  shower 
Is  waiting,  the  last  at  the  door. 

Am  looking  all  round  for  the  flower 
That  fell  from  your  wreath  on  the  floor. 

1  ’ll  keep  it — if  but  to  remind  me. 

Though  wither’d  and  faded  its  hue — 

Wherever  next  season  may  find  me — 

Of  England — of  Almack’s — and  you ! 

There  are  tones  that  will  haunt  us,  though  lonely 
Our  path  be  o’er  mountain  or  sea ; 

There  are  looks  that  will  part  from  us  only 
When  memory  ceases  to  be ; 

There  are  hopes  which  our  burden  can  lighten, 
Though  toilsome  and  steep  be  the  way ; 

And  dreams  that  like  moonlight  can  brighten 
With  a  light  that  is  clearer  than  day. 

There  are  names  that  we  cherish,  though  nameless, 
For  aye  on  the  lip  they  may  be ; 

There  are  hearts  that,  though  fetter’d,  are  tameless. 
And  thoughts  unexpress’d,  but  still  free  ! 

And  some  are  too  grave  for  a  rover. 

And  some  for  a  husband  too  light. 

—The  boll  and  my  dream  are  all  over^ 

Good  night  to  thee,  lady  !  good  night .' 


THE  FORSAKEN  WIFE. 

■  T  JAMKS  STONEHOl'SC. 

The  summer  sun  hath  set  amid 
The  clouds  of  radiant  gold  ; 

The  husbandman  hath  ceased  his  toil. 

The  sheep  are  in  the  fold. 

The  dew  of  h^ven ’s  falling  fast — 

The  verdant  grass  is  damp  ; 

So  softly  sighs  the  summer  wiml. 

It  waves  not  yonder  lamp. 

That  lamp  illumes  a  lovely  form, 

A  l*>vely  woman’s  face. 

Hath  not  the  inm  hand  of  gri^  f 
Left  there  some  vivid  trace  1 
See,  tears  are  in  her  large  dark  eyes  — 
Now  s|>nrkle  down  l»er  cheek  ; 

They  have  no  tongue,  but  oh  how  plain 
Of  som)w  do  they  8|>eak ! 

She  was  a  happy  m»»ther  once. 

But  long  those  days  have  fUM ; 

The  daisy  grows  witlt  flowers  wild 
Above  her  baby’s  head. 

The  little  creature  drooped  away, 

Bt'fore  she  well  had  known 
The  music  of  its  tottering  step. 

And  voice’s  cherub  tone. 

^Vhy  weeps  she  thus,  so  lone  and  sad  f 
Is  she  not  still  a  wife  T 
But  where  is  he  who  swore  to  love 
And  cherish  her  through  life  ? 

They  have  not  met  nor  interchanged 
A  word  for  many  a  day ; 

Where  is  he — where  T  Go  seek  him 
’Mulst  the  wanton  and  the  gay. 

Why  went  he  to  her  father’s  home. 

With  manners  bland  and  mild. 

To  win  away  the  gentle  heart 
Of  a  young  ami  happy  child 
Before  she  knew  what ’t  was  to  l(»ve, 

Her  days  passed  swiftly  by ; 

Her  life  was  one  untroubled  dream. 
Without  a  tear  or  sigh. 

She  yiortetl  ’mid  the  flowers, 

Like  a  butterfly  or  bird  ; 

The  notes  of  sorrow  or  of  pain 
Jiy  her  w»‘re  all  unheard ; 

And  she  has  gamboll’d  thro’  the  wooils. 
And  o’er  the  smiling  lawns — 

Her  fairy  footsteps  seem’d  as  fleet 
And  agile  as  a  fawn’s- 
The  tresses  of  her  raven  hair 
Would  fall  without  a  check. 

And  cluster  in  luxuriant  curls 
About  her  ivory  neck. 

How  bright  and  sparkling  were  her  eyes? 

Her  cheek  how  heavenly  fair ! 

What  mirth  was  in  her  j»)cund  laugh  ! 

What  innocence  was  there  ! 

The  matron’s  cap  each  long  dark  lock 
Now  bound  unheeded,  hides. 

Ah  !  little  would  you  deem  that  there 
Are  gray  ones  bound  inside  ! 

Those  eyes  are  still  both  large  and  full ; 

But,  oh !  their  lustre ’s  flc*d — 

No  flower’s  glowing  tint  revives 
Whene’er  the  stem  is  dead. 

And  w’ill  she  linger  thus  thro’  life. 

And  mix  not  in  the  throng — 

Nor  strive  to  tell  the  busy  world 
Of  every  slight  and  wrong  t 
No !  —for  within  her  heart  is  still 
A  love  that  fain  would  feel. 

Since  others  cannot  make  amends, 

His  faults  she  should  conceal. 

Oh  !  droop  not,  then,  most  lovely  one ; 

Perchance  the  hour  is  nigh 
When  tears  shall  all  give  way  to  smiles — 
The  laugh  succeed  the  s^. 

He  may  come  back  an  altered  man. 

When  youthful  folly ’s  sped ; 

His  failings  are  not  faults  of  heart. 

But  errors  of  the  head. 


\ 


Lament  of  the  Irish  Emigrant — To  an  yEolian  Harp — The  Printer's  Devil. 


TO  AN  ^OLIAN  HARP. 

■Y  KENYON. 

Oh !  breezy  harp !  that,  with  thy  fond  complaining, 
Hadt  held  my  willing  ear  this  whole  night  long : 

Moui  ning,  as  one  might  deem,  yon  moon,  slow  waning, 
Sole  listener  oft  of  thy  melodiaus  song ; 

Sweet  harp !  if  hushed  awhile  thy  tuneful  sorrow. 
Which  may.not  flow  unintermitted  still, 

A  lover’s  prayer  one  strain  less  sad  might  borrow 
Of  all  thou  pourest  at  thine  own  sweet  will. 

Now,  when — her  forehead  in  that  pale  moon  gleaming- 
Yon  dark-tressed  maid  beneath  the  softening  hour. 

As  fain  to  lose  no  touch  of  thy  sad  streaming, 

Lesui  to  the  night  from  forth  her  latticed  bower ; 

And  the  low  whispering  air,  and  thy  lone  ditty. 

Around  her  heart  their  mingled  spells  have  wove  ; 

Now  cease  those  notes  awhile  that  plain  for  pity. 

And  wake  thy  bolder  song,  and  ask  for  love. 


LAMENT  OF  THE  IRISH  EMIGRANT 

I ’m  sittin’  on  the  stile,  Mary, 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side, 

0.1  a  bright  May  momin’,  long  ago. 

When  first  you  were  my  bride : 

The  com  was  springin’  fresh  and  green. 

And  the  lark  sang  loud  and  high. 

And  the  red  was  on  your  lip,  Mary, 

And  the  love-light  in  your  eye. 

The  place  is  little  changed,  Mary ; 

The  day  is  bright  as  then; 

The  lark’s  loud  song  is  in  my  car. 

And  the  com  is  green  again  : 

But  I  miss  the  soft  clasp  of  your  hand. 

And  your  breath,  warm  on  my  cheek, 

And  I  still  keep  list’nin’  for  the  words 
You  never  more  may  speak. 

'T  is  but  a  step  down  yonder  lane. 

And  the  little  church  stands  near — 

The  church  where  we  were  wed,  Mary — 

I  see  the  spire  from  here; 

Rut  the  grave-yard  lies  between,  Mary, 

And  my  step  might  break  your  rest ; 

For  I  ’ve  laid  you,  darling!  down  to  sleep, 

With  your  baby  on  your  breast. 

1  ’m  very  kmely  now,  Mary, 


THE  PRINTER’S  DEVIL. 

SY  DOUGLAS  JEKKOLO. 

The  Printer’s  Devil !  There  is  much  romance  in  the  name 
— nay,  much  that  takes  us  back  to  the  stem  realities  of  bygone 
centuries ;  when  ignorance,  and  its  attendant  ministers,  craft 
and  violence  and  cruelty,  sat  in  the  high  places  of  the  world, 

man  was  anathematised  and 


and  the  awakening  iaudiigeixe  oC 

^  ^  ^  .  _ A  # 


howtti  ihd  baraafl  to  ashm;  aittid 

and  the  swinging  of  censers,  and  the  aspersions  of  much  holy 
water ! 

And  is  it  possible-— some  reader  may  ask — that  little  Peter 
Trampington,  Printer’s  Devil  at  the  office  of  Vizetelly  &  Co., 
at  the  full  salary  of  five  or  six  shillings  per  week — is  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  Peter  can  have  had  an  origin  so  wonderful,  so  peri¬ 
lous  ?  Yes,  believe  it ;  the  Printer’s  Devil,  though  now  a 
household  servant — though  now  he  run  like  a  Robin  Good- 
felloto  from  office  to  author,  and  from  author  to  office ;  though 
now  he  wait  meekly  for  copy,  or  contentedly  sleep  away  the 
time  of  composition,  tanying  some  three  or  four  hours  for  the 
chapter  or  essay  that  is  ‘just  done  ’—even  Peter,  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  might  have  had  the  singeing  honors  of  an  auto 
da  fi ;  might  have  enjoyed  a  faggot  from  the  same  bundle  as 
his  master. 

It  is  pleasant,  passing  pleasant,  in  these  times,  to  look  back 
upon  the  perils  of  the  printer,  seeing  him  ns  he  now  is,  crowned 
with  a  thousand  triumphs.  We  can,  almost  with  complacency, 
enjoy  the  predicament  of  John  Faust,  goldsmith  of  Mentz,  of¬ 
fering  in  the  pious  city  of  Paris,  his  printed  bibles  at  five  and 
six  hundred  crowns  a-piece ;  and  then,  suddenly  abating  his 
demand,  tendering  them  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  sixty. 
The  scribes  take  the  alarm.  The  devil  must  be  bondman  to 
tlffi  printer.  The  books  are  curiously  scanned,  and  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  as  truth,  the  uniformity  of  the  copies  declares  the  work¬ 
manship,  or  at  least  the  co-assistance  of  Beelzebub  himself. 
(A  great  reflection  this  on  the  legendary  acuteness  of  the  devil, 
that  he  should  be  so  forgetful  of  his  own  interests  as  to  manu- 
factui-e  cheap  bibles  :  but  so  it  is ;  ignorance  and  persecution 
are  prone  to  such  false  compliments).  Well!  great  is  the  up¬ 
roar  in  Paris;  the  scribes,  sure  of  it — the  ingenious,  indus¬ 
trious  men  who  copy  bibles— very  disinterestedly  joining  in  the 
outcry.  Faust  is  discovered — many  bibles  found  at  his  lodg¬ 
ings  ;  some  of  the  books  printed  in  his  blood;  a  horrible  fact, 
shown  beyond  all  doubt  in  the  red  ink  by  which  they  are  em¬ 
bellished  ;  and  loud  and  unanimous  is  the  cry  for  fire  and  fag¬ 
got  to  consume  the  magician.  The  wizard  is  flung  inte  prison ; 
and,  to  escape  roasting  alive  as  one  in  fealty  to  the  fiend,  he 
makes  known  his  secret  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
especially  to  the  wonder  and  thanksgiving  of  the  simple  church. 
Alas !  little  did  her  fat  and  rubicund  children,  feeding  quietly 
in  her  cells  like  worms  in  nuts,  little  did  they  suspect  the  mis¬ 
chief  hidden  in  the  discovery.  Little  thought  tney  that  the 


There  wasTJoffubft  ever  on  your  lip. 

And  the  kind  look  on  your  brow : 

I  bless  you,  Mary,  for  that  same. 

Though  you  can’t  hear  mo  now. 

I  thank  you  for  the  patient  smile. 

When  your  heart  was  fit  to  break. 

When  the  hunger-pain  was  gnawin’  there, 
And  you  hid  it,  for  my  sake ! 

I  bless  you  for  the  pleasant  word. 

When  your  heart  w’as  sad  and  sore ; 

Oh  !  I ’m  thankful  you  are  gone,  Mary, 
Where  grief  can’t  reach  you  more. 

I ’m  biddin’  you  a  long  farewell. 

My  Mary— kind  and  true  ! 

But  I  ’ll  not  forget  you,  darlin’ 

In  the  land  I  m  goin’  to ; 

They  say  there ’s  bread  and  work  for  all 
And  the  sun  shines  always  there; 

But  I  ’ll  not  forget  old  Ireland, 

Were  it  fifty  times  as  fair ! 

And  often  in  those  grand  old  woods 
I  ’ll  sit,  and  shut  my  eyes. 

And  my  heart  will  travel  back  again 
To  the  place  where  Mary  lies ; 

And  I  ’ll  think  I  see  the  little  stile 
Where  we  sat  side  by  side. 

And  the  springin’  coni,  and  the  bright  Ma; 
When  first  you  were  my  bride  ! 


mom. 


Newspaper  Readers. — The  tastes  of  the  readers  of  a 
newspaper  are  sufficiently  various  and  singular.  One  reads 
nothing  but  the  poet’s  comer ;  another  considers  poetry,  and 
all  that  sort  of  stuft',  horrid  trash.  One  deems  politics  the 
only  business  of  life ;  another  votes  that  department  a  bore. 
This  one  reads  only  the  deaths  and  marriages,  and  that  one 
looks  only  to  the  advertisements.  There  are  various  other 
idiosyncracies  too  numerous  to  mention ;  but  certainly  the 
most  singular  one  we  ever  heard  of  was  the  case  of  the  lady 
who  was  obliged  to  consult  the  celebrated  Abemethy,  because 
“  for  several  mornings  past  she  had  not  been  able  to  relish 
her  murders.” 


first  cn^akinjr  of  Gutenburg’s  rude  prinring-nress  was,  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  to  be  the  knell  of  craft  and  ignorance.  At 
that  sound,  had  the  monks  had  eyes,  they  might  ha\-e  beheld  i 
their  saints  turn  pale  and  wince  ;  they  might  have  heard  old, 
profitable,  penny-turning  relics  shake  and  rattle ;  and —  • 

‘  la  urns  and  altars  round 
A  drear  and  dying  sound.’ 

At  the  moment  Gutenburg  pulled  his  first  proof  (the  historian 
of  the  popes  has  very  disingenuously  avoided  the  fact)  the  Pope 
was  fast  in  his  first  sleep ;  but  suddenly  his  holiness  awoke 
with  a  bounce,  and  for  at  least  five  seconds  wondered  if  he 
were  the  Infallible  or  not.  Strange!  it  may  be  thought,  that 
a  little  creaking  at  Mentz  should  make  itself  so  very  audible 
at  Rome ! 

Our  present  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  follow  the  Printer’s 
Devil  through  all  the  windings  of  four  centuries ;  but  to  speak 
of  him  as  he  is  at  the  present  day,  after  many  and  great  muta¬ 
tions.  That  he  gained  his  name  as  a  reproach,  in  an  age  of 
darkness,  is  incontrovertible ;  many  very  respectable,  tax-pay¬ 
ing  people  in  France  dying  in  the  faith  that,  though  F'austus 
had  cleared  himself  with  the  too  easy  civic  authorities,  the 
devil  must  have  had  a  finger  in  the  printing,  fin-  all  that. 
Hence,  the  Devil  and  Doctor  Faustus  b€*came  household  words ; 
and  the  Printer’s  Devil,  though  now  philosophically  received 
as  a  creature  of  light,  survives  to  these  times. 

The  Printer’s  Devil  of  our  day  is  the  humblest  flamen  at  j 
the  shrine  o4  tihe  press.  We  WQuy^(M_i^tftofl^Ucunistanr  j 


find  goldsmiths’  porters— jewellers’  shopmen— nay,  th«  clerks 
of  banks— how  t^en  shall  we  find  them  wanting  I  Plate  has 
been  stolen— diamonds  carried  off— moneys  embe*/.led ;  yes, 
men  in  trust  have  succumbed  to  the  blandishments  of  the  baser 
wealth,  and  beconw  naught.  But  wheti— and  we  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  a  thrill  of  triumph  at  our  heart — when  was  a  Prin¬ 
ter’s  Devil  ever  known  to  embestle  his  copy  f  Wh  •»n  did  he 
ever  attempt  to  turn  an  article  into  money,  and  escape  to 
F ranee  or  America  with  the  fruits  of  his  wickedness  f  W e 
answer  for  him — never.  We  call  upon  all  the  police  magis¬ 
trates,  the  Lonl  Mayor,  all  the  aldermen,  and  with  them  of 
course  Mr.  Hi>bler — we  call  upon  these  gentlemen  to  confound 
us  if  they  can.  No:  our  Printer’s  Devil,  intrusted  as  he  hourly 
is  with  valuables  to  which  th«'  regalia  of  the  Tower  whatever 
Mr.  Swift,  the  keeper  of  the  same,  may  say  to  the  contrary — 
are  as  paste  and  foil-stones;  made  the  bear^of  thoughts  more 
brilliant  and  durable  than  virgin  gold ;  a  carrierof  Kttle  packets 
outvaluing  the  entrails  of  (tolconda;  nay,  single  sh^ts,  to 
which  all  the  Mogul’s  dominions  are,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of 
one  man,  as  a  few  unprofitable  mole-hills ;  the  Devil,  freighted 
with  this  inconceivable  treasure,  despatchtnl  trustingly  by  its 
producer  with  this  immortal  wealth,  goes  unerringly  to  his 
destination ,  and  with  the  innocence  of  a  dove,  and  the  meek¬ 
ness  of  a  lamb,  gives  up  his  precious  burden.  He  never  be¬ 
trays  his  trust,  not  he.  The  Printer’s  Devil  takes  not  the  men¬ 
tal  gold  to  unlawful  crucible — «)ffers  not  the  precious  paper  to 
the  iiaiiiiitoiia  money-changiir  aaeks  no  luaa  upm  cofy 


copy — and  believe  it,  reader,  the  calls  of  the  Deril  are^^^ 
thing  but 

'  Angels’  visits,  few  and  far  between,* 
but  daily;  sometimes,  if  the  publisher  be  a  sanguine  man, 
hourly, — ^in  these,  his  unremitting  visits  upon  authors,  the 
Printer’s  Devil  has  not,  like  the  derils  of  a  bygone  generation, 
to  mount  so  many  pair  of  stairs.  Authors  have,  it  must  be 
confessed,  come  down  a  little:  once  the  Devil  had  to  climb 
for  them  to  the  top  of  the  homestead ;  and  now,  such  is  the 
progress  of  things,  authors  may  be  said  to  meet  the  Devil  half¬ 
way.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

In  the  printing-office,  the  Devil  is  a  drudge;  yea,  *  a  young 
and  sweating  devil.’  There  is  no  employment  too  dirty  for 
him — no  weight  too  heavy  fur  his  strength — no  distance  too 
far  for  him  to  walk;  no,  not  walk,  hut  run,  or  fly;  fur  it  is  an 
axiom,  that  the  Printer’s  Devil  is  never  to  walk — he  is  always 
to  make  haste:  no  matter  how  ;  he  is  ’  to  make  haste.’ 

*  so  eagerly  the  fiend 

O'er  bog,  o’er  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  denae,  or  rare. 

With  head,  hands,  wings  or  feet,  porsuea  his  way; 

And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  fliea.’ 

And  the  conscientiotis,  pains-taking  Printer’s  Devil,  on  an  ei^ 
rand  for  copy,  is  expected  to  emulate  the  indefinite  action  of 
the  fatho'-tiend.  The  vTilgnr  errand-boy  may  saunter  on  the 
road ;  but  the  intelligent  Devil — he  who  fetches  and  carries 
precious  thoughts — he,  the  light  porter  to  the  brain — the  go- 
between  of  author  and  the  press — he  may  not  lounge  and  tarry 
like  a  common  messenger;  but,  insensibly  impressed  by  the 
consequence  of  his  calling,  by  the  wealth  of  which  he  is  the 
depositary,  he,  in  his  motion  to  and  fro,  must  approach  as  near 
to  flying  as  is  permitted  to  the  human  anatomy. 

The  extraordinary  probity  of  Printers’  Devils — ^liko  many 
other  virtues  of  the  humble — has  notion  sufficiently  wondered 
at.  Be  it  our  task  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  world  to  at 
once  the  beautiful  .confidence  in  human  nature  as  daily  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  literary  character,  and  to  the  surpassing  rectitude 
of  Devils  in  general. 

That  the  riches  of  the  mind  outvalue,  to  an  inconceivable 
degree,  all  tangible  wealth,  whether  in  gems  or  metals,  is  a 
truth  preached  from  a  thousand  pulpits— a  truth  we  emblazon 
in  our  copy-lxKiks — a  truth  that  even  men  of  ten,  twenty,  forty 
thousand  a-year  are  in  a  condition  to  very  placidly  admit. — 
How  often,  if  we  search  the  archives  of  the  police,  shall  we 


tS^^tTyvng  D^l,  hn«  aboot  him  *  sosmi thing 
nofy%ut,  'Innocent,  mirthful  ns  he 
seems,  he  is  loaded  with  copy.  He  may  ho  rushing,  gambol¬ 
ling,  jumping  like  a  young  satyr,  and  is  withal  the  Devil  to  a 
newspaper.  His  looks  are  the  looks  of  merriment;  yet  the 
pockets  of  his  corduroy  trowsers  may  be  charged  with  thun¬ 
derbolts.  He  would  not  hurt  a  mouse;  and  in  his  jacket 
slumbers  lisrhtning  to  destroy  a  ministry.  Perhaps,  for  the 
whole  Mint,  he  could  not  compass  a  sum  in  addition;  and  yet, 
it  rests  with  his  integrity  whether  to-morrow  morning  the  na¬ 
tion  shall  be  saved  from  bankniptcy;  for,  deposited  in  his  cap, 
is  an  elaborate  essay  addi-esse<l  to  the  ingenuous  traders  in  the 
Money  Market ;  an  essay  setting  forth  principles  which,  if 
adopted,  shall  in  one  fortnight  transform  beggared  England 
into  El  Dorado.  If  the  Printer’s  Devils,  as  a  body,  knew 
their  strength,  what  darkness  might  they  for  a  time  bring  upon 
the  world !  A  conspiracy  among  the  gas-men  would  be  mat¬ 
ter  for  a  jest,  compared  to  the  Cimmerian  gloom  produced  by 
Printers’  Devils,  sworn  to  a  simultaneous  destruction  of  copy ! 
VVe  own,  this  is  a  dangerous  suggestion;  but,  had  we  not  a 
great  faith  in  the  natural  goodness  of  our  Devils,  we  might 
assure  ourselves  in  their  want  of  combination.  Besides,  it  is 
just  possible  that  the  Devil  may  bear  copy  as  a  bishop’s  horse 
may  bear  his  master ;  without  for  one  moment  suspecting  the 
wisdom,  the  learning,  tlie  piety,  the  charity  and  loving-kindness 
to  all  men,  that  he  carries.  We  say,  this  is  poMible. 

We  trust,  however,  that  we  have  uttered  sutficient  to  obtain 
for  our  Devil  respectful  consideration  in  his  street  pilgrimages, 
should  the  reader,  by  the  smutched  face,  the  very  dirty  hands, 
the  air  of  literary  slovenliness  about  his  wardrolw,  and  withal 
by  a  certain  quickness  of  expression,  a  shrewdness  of  face,  de¬ 
tect  the  fiend ;  for,  indeed,  he  has  all  these  marks.  The  true 
Printer’s  Devil  is,  after  all,  a  very  superior  drudge.  It  would 
be  unseemly  in  us  to  insist,  that  his  constant  intercourse  with 
a  certain  class  of  individuals,  whets  his  spirit,  and  endues  him 
with  a  peculiar  look  of  intelligence;  but  so  it  is;  tlie  Devil, 
especially  the  newspaper  Devi],  is  as  distinct  an  animal  from 
the  mere  errand-boy,  as  is  the  wild  ass  of  the  desert  from  the 
ass  of  the  sandman.  Hence,  should  the  reader  meet  with  him, 
we  crav’e  for  our  Devil,  by  the  virtue  of  what  he  may  carry, 
respectful  consideration.  Consider  it:  are  there  not  some 
Printer’s  Devils,  nameless  though  they  be,  who  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  almost  classic  /  The  Ebrvil,  for  instance,  wlio  carried 
the  proofs  of  the  ‘Vicar  of  Wakefield’  to  Goldsmith;  who, 
we  will  be  sworn  for  him,  rewarded  his  inky  messenger  with 
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Lament  of  the  Irieh  Emigrant — To  an  jEolian  Harp — The  Printer's  Devil. 


LAMENT  OF  THE  IRISH  EMIGRANT. 

I  *m  sittin’  on  the  stile,  Mary, 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side, 

0.1  a  bright  May  momin’,  long  ago, 

When  first  you  were  my  bride  : 

The  com  was  springin'  fresh  and  green, 

And  the  lark  sang  loud  and  high. 

And  the  red  was  on  your  lip,  Mary, 

And  the  love-light  in  your  eye. 

The  place  is  little  changed,  Mary  ; 

The  day  is  bright  as  then; 

The  lark’s  loud  song  is  in  my  ear, 

And  the  com  is  green  again  : 

But  I  miss  the  soft  clasp  of  your  hand. 

And  your  breath,  warm  on  my  cheek, 

And  I  still  keep  list’nin’  for  the  words 
You  never  mure  may  speak. 

'T  is  but  a  step  down  yonder  lane. 

And  the  little  church  stands  near— 

The  church  where  we  were  wed,  Mary — 

I  see  the  spire  from  here; 

But  the  grave-yard  lies  between,  Mary, 

And  my  step  might  break  your  rest ; 

For  I  've  laid  you,  darling!  down  to  sleep. 

With  your  baby  on  your  breast. 

I ’m  very  lonely  now,  Mary, 

For  the  poor  make  no  new  friends  ; 

But,  oh !  they  love  the  better  still 
The  few  our  Father  sends  ! 

And  you  were  all  I  had  Mary — 

My  blessin’  and  my  pride  : 

There ’s  nothin’  left  to  care  for  now. 

Since  my  poor  Maiy  died  ! 

Yours  was  the  good  brave  heart,  Mary, 

That  still  kept  hoping  on. 

When  the  trust  in  God  had  left  my  soul. 

And  my  arms’  young  strength  was  gone. 

There  was  comfort  ever  on  your  Up, 

And  the  kind  look  on  your  brow : 

I  bless  you,  Mary,  fur  that  same. 

Though  you  can’t  hear  me  now. 

I  thank  you  for  the  patient  smile. 

When  your  heart  was  fit  to  break. 

When  the  hunger-pain  was  gpiawin’  there. 

And  you  hid  it,  for  my  sake ! 

I  bless  you  for  the  pleasant  word. 

When  your  heart  was  sad  and  sore  ; 

Oh  !  I ’m  thankful  you  are  gone,  Mary, 

Where  grief  can’t  reach  you  more. 

I ’m  bidiiin’  you  a  long  farewell. 

My  Mary— 'kind  and  true ! 

But  I  ’U  not  forget  you,  darlin’ 

In  the  land  I ’m  goin’  to ; 

They  say  there ’s  bread  and  work  for  all 
And  the  sun  shines  always  there; 

But  I  ’U  not  forget  old  Ireland, 

Were  it  fifty  times  as  fair ! 

And  often  in  those  grand  old  woods 
I  ’ll  sit,  and  shut  my  eyes. 

And  my  heart  wiU  travel  back  again 
To  the  place  where  Mary  lies ; 

And  1  ’U  think  I  see  the  Uttle  stile 
Where  we  sat  side  by  side. 

And  the  springin’  com,  and  the  bright  May  mom. 
When  first  you  were  my  bride  ! 


Nxwspaper  Readirs.— The  tastes  of  the  readers  of  a 
newspaper  are  sufficiently  various  and  singular.  One  reads 
nothing  but  the  poet’s  comer ;  another  considers  poetrv',  and 
all  that  sort  of  stuff,  horrid  trash.  One  deems  politics  the 
only  business  of  life ;  another  votes  that  department  a  bore. 
This  one  reads  only  the  deaths  and  marriages,  and  that  one 
looks  only  to  the  ^vertisements.  There  are  various  other 
idiosyncracies  too  numerous  to  mention ;  but  certainly  the 
most  singular  one  we  ever  beard  of  was  the  case  of  the  lady 
who  was  obliged  to  consult  the  celebrated  Abemethy,  because 
“  for  several  mornings  past  she  had  not  been  able  to  relish 
her  murders.” 


TO  AN  iEOLIAN  HARP. 

BY  KENYON. 

Oh !  breezy  harp !  that,  with  thy  fond  complaining. 

Hast  held  my  willing  ear  this  whole  night  lung : 

Mow  ning,  as  one  might  deem,  yon  moon,  slow  waning, 
Sole  listener  oft  of  thy  meludieus  song ; 

Sweet  harp !  if  hushed  awhile  thy  tuneful  sorrow. 

Which  may.not  flow  unintermitted  still, 

A  lover’s  prayer  one  strain  less  sad  might  borrow 
Of  all  thou  pourest  at  thine  owm  sweet  will. 

Now,  when — her  forehead  in  that  pale  moon  gleaming— 
Yon  dark-tressed  maid  beneath  the  softening  hour. 

As  fain  to  lose  no  touch  of  thy  sad  streaming, 

Leeui  to  the  night  from  forth  her  latticed  bower ; 

And  the  low  whispering  air,  and  thy  lone  ditty. 

Around  her  heart  their  mingled  spells  have  wove  ; 

Now  cease  those  notes  awhile  that  plain  for  pity. 

And  wake  thy  bolder  song,  and  ask  for  love. 


THE  PRINTER’S  DEVIL. 

BY  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

The  Printer’s  Devil !  There  is  much  romance  in  the  name 
— ^nay,  much  that  takes  us  back  to  the  stem  realities  of  bygone 
centuries ;  when  ignorance,  and  its  attendant  ministers,  craft 
and  violence  and  cruelty,  sat  in  the  high  places  of  the  world, 
and  the  awakening  intelligence  of  man  was  anathematised  and 
scourged  as  tlic  evil  promptings  of  the  fiend,  and  the  day-spring 
of  moral  light  was  accounted  as  the  ‘  pale  reflex  ’  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  fires.  Hence,  the  printer  became  a  wizard  and  a  magician ; 
hence,  he  liad  a  familiar ;  hence — the  Printer’s  Devil !  In  the 
day  of  darkness,  in  the  hour  of  superstition,  was  our  subject 
christened ;  it  is  now  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago  since  he 
was  baptized ;  and  though  his  name  was  given  him  as  a  brand, 
great  and  mighty  indeed  were  they  who  stood  his  sponsors. 
He  had  among  them  cardinals  and  mitred  abbots ;  nobles  and 
richest  citizens.  They  took  counsel  together,  and  called  the 
goodly  creature — Devil.  Hence,  he  was  to  be  seized,  and 
bound  and  burned  to  ashes;  amid  the  chanting  of  priests, 
and  the  swinging  of  censers,  and  the  aspersions  of  much  holy 
water! 

And  is  it  possible — some  reader  may  ask — that  little  Peter 
Trampington,  Printer’s  Devil  at  the  office  of  Vizetelly  &  Co., 
at  the  full  salary  of  five  or  six  shillings  per  week — is  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  Peter  can  have  had  an  origin  so  wonderful,  so  peri-  1 
lous?  Yes,  believe  it;  the  Printer’s  Devil,  though  now  a 
household  servant — though  now  he  run  like  a  Robin  Qood- 
felloto  from  office  to  author,  and  from  author  to  office ;  though 
now  he  wait  meekly  for  copy,  or  contentedly  sleep  away  the 
time  of  composition,  tarrying  some  three  or  four  hours  for  the 
chapter  or  essay  that  is  ‘just  done  ’ — even  Peter,  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  might  have  had  the  singeing  honors  of  an  auto 
da  fi ;  might  have  enjoyed  a  faggot  from  the  same  bundle  as 
his  master. 

It  is  pleasant,  passing  pleasant,  in  these  times,  to  look  back 
upon  the  perils  of  the  printer,  seeing  him  as  he  now  is,  crowned 
with  a  thousand  triumphs.  We  can,  almost  with  complacency, 
enjoy  the  predicament  of  John  Faust,  goldsmith  of  Mentz,  of¬ 
fering  in  the  pious  city  of  Parb,  his  printed  bibles  at  five  and 
six  hundred  crowns  a-piece ;  and  then,  suddenly  abating  his 
demand,  tendering  them  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  sixty. 
The  scribes  take  the  alarm.  The  devil  must  be  bondman  to 
tlfc  printer.  The  books  are  curiously  scanned,  and  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  as  truth,  the  uniformity  of  the  copies  declares  the  work¬ 
manship,  or  at  least  the  co-assistance  of  Beelzebub  himself. 

(A  great  reflection  this  on  the  legendary  acuteness  of  the  devil, 
that  he  should  be  so  forgetful  of  his  own  interests  as  to  manu¬ 
facture  cheap  bibles :  but  so  it  is ;  ignorance  and  persecution 
are  prone  to  such  false  compliments).  Well!  great  is  the  up¬ 
roar  in  Paris;  the  scribes,  be  sure  of  it— the  ingenious,  indus¬ 
trious  men  who  copy  bibles— very  disinterestedly  joining  in  the 
outcry.  Faust  is  discovered — many  bibles  found  at  his  lodg¬ 
ings  ;  some  of  the  books  printed  in  his  blood;  a  horrible  fact, 
shown  beyond  all  doubt  in  the  red  ink  by  which  they  are  em¬ 
bellished  ;  and  loud  and  unanimous  is  the  cry  for  fire  and  fag¬ 
got  to  consume  the  magician.  The  wizard  is  flung  into  prison ; 
and,  to  escape  roasting  olive  as  one  in  fealty  to  the  fiend,  he 
makes  known  his  secret  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
especially  to  the  wonder  and  thanksgiving  of  tlie  simple  church. 
Alas!  little  did  her  fat  and  rubicu^  children,  feeding  quietly 
in  her  cells  like  worms  in  nuts,  little  did  they  suspect  the  rob* 
chief  hidden  in  tire  discovery.  Little  thought  they  that  the 
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The  Printer's  Devil. 
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first  crrakinp  of  Gutenburg's  rude  printing-press  was,  in  the  ‘ 
fullness  of  time,  to  be  the  knell  of  craft  and  ignorance.  At  I 
that  sound,  had  the  monks  had  eyes,  they  might  have  beheld  , 
their  saints  turn  pale  and  wince  ;  they  mi^ht  have  heard  old, 
profitable,  penny-turning  relics  shake  and  rattle ;  and —  •  i 

*  In  urns  and  altars  round  I 

A  drear  and  dying  sound.'  I 

At  the  moment  Gutenburg  pulled  his  first  proof  (the  historian  I 
of  the  popes  has  very  disingenuously  avoided  the  fact)  the  Pope 
was  fast  in  his  first  sleep ;  hut  stiddenly  his  holiness  awoke  : 
with  a  bounce,  and  for  at  least  five  seconds  wondered  if  he  ■ 
were  the  Infallible  or  not.  Strange !  it  may  be  thought,  that 
a  little  creaking  at  Mentz  should  make  itself  so  very  audible 
at  Rome ! 

Our  present  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  follow  the  Printer’s  i 
Devil  through  all  the  windings  of  four  centuries;  but  to  speak 
of  him  as  he  is  at  the  present  day,  after  many  and  great  mutn-  { 
tions.  That  he  gained  his  name  as  a  reproach,  in  an  age  of  ■ 
darkness,  is  incontrovertible ;  many  very  respectable,  tax -pay-  j 
ing  people  in  France  dying  in  the  faith  that,  though  Faustus  ! 
bad  cleared  himself  with  the  too  easy  civic  authorities,  the  ■ 
devil  must  have  had  a  finger  in  the  printing,  for  all  that. 
Hence,  the  Devil  and  Doctor  F austus  became  household  words : 
and  the  Printer’s  Devil,  though  now  philosophically  received  ; 
as  a  creature  of  light,  survives  to  these  times. 

The  Printer’s  Devil  of  our  day  is  the  humblest  flamen  at 
the  shrine  of  the  press.  We  would,  did  our  too  circumstan¬ 
tial  conscience  permit  us,  suppress  all  public  knowledge  of  the 
fact;  but  the  Printer’s  Devil  of  the  nineteenth  century  is,  in 
the  social  scale,  estimated  at  very  little  above  the  errand-boy. 
Thus,  do  length  of  days  and  familiar  intercourse  NOilgarisc  the 
mysterious — make  common-place  the  most  dear.  A  youtli 
running  with  a  proof  from  the  press  of  Gutenburg,  or  Caxton, 
or  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  was,  so  to  speak,  a  messenger  of  state; 
the  bearer  of  a  miracle  of  art ;  the  part  and  parcel  of  a  mys-  ; 
terious  body,  sworn  to  maintain  the  secrets  of  their  craft. 
Then,  indee<l,  the  Devil  was  somebody  to  be  respected ;  and 
now  is  be — Peter  Trampington,  aged  nine. 

The  Printer’s  Deril,  however,  of  these  days  has  one  great 
advantage  over  the  Devil  of  forty  years  ago.  In  his  visits  for 
copy — and  believe  it,  reader,  the  calls  of  the  Devil  are  any¬ 
thing  but 

‘  Angels’  visits,  few  and  far  between,' 
but  daily;  sometimes,  if  the  publisher  be  a  sanguine  man, 
hotirly, — ^in  these,  his  unremitting  visits  upon  authors,  the 
Printer’s  Devil  has  not,  like  the  devils  of  a  bygone  generation, 
to  mount  so  many  pair  of  stairs.  Authors  have,  it  must  be 
confessed,  come  down  a  little:  once  the  Devil  had  to  climb 
for  them  to  the  top  of  the  homestead ;  and  now,  such  is  the 
progress  of  things,  authors  may  be  said  to  meet  the  Devil  half¬ 
way.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

In  the  printing-office,  the  Devil  is  a  drudge;  yea,  ‘  a  young 
and  sweating  devil.’  There  is  no  employment  too  dirty  for 
hint — no  weight  too  heavy  for  his  strength — no  distance  too  | 
far  for  him  to  walk;  no,  not  w'alk,  but  run,  or  fly;  for  it  is  an  [ 
axiom,  that  the  Printer’s  Devil  is  never  to  walk — he  is  alw’ays  j 
to  make  haste:  no  matter  how  ;  he  is  ‘  to  make  haste.’ 

'  so  eagerly  the  fiend  j 

O'er  bog,  o’er  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare,  | 
With  head,  bands,  wings  or  feet,  pursues  his  way; 

And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies.’ 

And  the  conscientiotis,  pains-taking  Printer’s  Devil,  on  an  or-  j 
rand  for  copy,  is  expected  to  emulate  the  indefinite  action  of ' 
the  father-iiend.  The  vulgar  errand-boy  may  saunter  on  the  i 
road ;  but  the  intelligent  Devil — he  who  fetches  and  carries  ; 
precious  thoughts — he,  the  light  porter  to  the  brain — the  go-  j 
between  of  author  and  the  press — he  may  not  lounge  and  tarry 
like  a  common  messenger;  but,  insensibly  impressed  by  the 
consequence  of  his  calling,  by  the  wealth  of  which  he  is  the 
depositary,  he,  in  his  motion  to  and  fro,  must  approach  as  near 
to  flying  as  is  permitted  to  the  human  anatomy. 

The  extraordinary  probity  of  Printers’  Devils — like  many 
other  virtues  of  the  humble — has  not  been  sufficiently  wondered 
at.  Be  it  our  task  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  world  to  at 
once  the  beautiful  confidence  in  human  nature  as  daily  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  literary  character,  and  to  the  surpassing  rectitude  i 
of  Devils  in  general.  | 

That  the  riches  of  the  mind  outvalue,  to  an  inconceivable  : 
degree,  all  tangible  wealth,  whether  in  gems  or  metals,  is  a  ^ 
truth  preached  from  a  thousand  pulpits — a  truth  we  emblazon 
in  our  copy-b<Kiks — a  truth  that  even  men  of  ten,  twenty,  forty  | 
thousand  a-year  bupb  in  a  condition  to  very  placidly  admit. —  ' 
How  often,  if  we  search  the  archives  of  the  police,  shall  we  ' 


find  goldsmiths’  porters— jewellers’  shopmen— nay,  the  clerks 
of  banks— how  men  shall  we  find  them  wanting  !  Plate  has 
been  stolen— diamonds  carried  off — moneys  embetzled ;  yes, 
men  in  tnist  have  succumbed  to  the  blandishments  of  the  baser 
wealth,  and  become  naught.  But  when— and  we  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  a  thrill  of  triumph  at  our  heart — when  was  a  Prin¬ 
ter’s  Devil  ever  known  to  embetzle  his  copy  f  When  did  he 
ever  attempt  to  turn  an  article  into  money,  and  escape  to 
France  or  America  with  the  fruits  of  his  wickedness  f  We 
answer  for  him — never.  VV’e  call  upon  all  the  police  magis¬ 
trates,  the  Lonl  Mayor,  all  the  aldermen,  and  with  them  of 
course  Mr.  Ht>bler — we  call  upon  these  gentlemen  to  confound 
us  if  they  can.  No:  our  Printer’s  Devil,  intnisted  as  ho  hourly 
is  with  valuables  to  which  the  regalia  of  the  Tower — whatever 
Mr.  Swift,  the  keeper  of  the  same,  may  say  to  the  contrary- 
are  as  paste  and  foil-stones ;  made  the  bearer  of  thoughts  more 
brilliant  and  durable  than  virgin  gold;  a  carrierof  little  packets 
outvaluing  the  entrails  of  Golconda;  nay,  single  sh^ts,  to 
which  all  the  Mogul’s  dominions  are,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of 
one  man,  ns  a  few  unprofitalile  mole-hills ;  the  Deril,  frt'iglited 
with  this  inconceivable  treasure,  despatched  trustingly  by  its 
producer  with  this  immortal  wealth,  goes  unerringly  to  his 
destination ,  and  with  the  innocence  of  a  dove,  and  the  meek¬ 
ness  of  a  lamb,  gives  up  his  precious  burden.  He  never  be¬ 
trays  his  trust,  not  he.  The  I’rinter’s  Devil  takes  not  the  men¬ 
tal  gold  to  unlawful  cnicible — offers  not  the  precious  paper  to 
the  felonious  money-changer — seeks  no  loan  upon  the  copy 
from  the  pawnbn>ker;  but  with  a  fine  rectitude,  with  a  noble 
simplicity  of  purpose,  gives  up  the  treasure  to  the  hand  ap] 
pointed  to  receive  it,  as  though  it  were  rags  or  dirt.  The  oys , 
ter  that  breeds  a  union  f(»r  the  crown  of  an  emperor,  is  not 
more  unpresuming  on  its  wealth  than  is  the  Printer’s  Devil  on 
bis  costlier  copy. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  does  not  the  Printer’s  Devil  pre¬ 
sent  himself  to  your  admiring  imagination,  despite  his  ink- 
stained  hands  and  face,  in  colors  cf  the  brightest  radiance  f— 
.lostled  in  the  street,  or,  it  may  be,  triflingly  bespattered  by  mud 
from  his  mercurial  heels,  how  little  do  you  dream  that  the  of¬ 
fending  urchin,  the  hurrying  Devil,  has  about  him  *  something 
dangerous.’  You  know  it  not;  but,  innocent,  mirthful  as  ha 
seems,  he  is  loaded  with  copy.  He  may  be  rushing,  gambol¬ 
ling,  jumping  like  a  young  satyr,  and  is  withal  the  Devil  to  a 
newspaper.  His  looks  are  the  looks  of  merriment;  yet  the 
pockets  of  his  corduroy  trowsers  may  be  charged  with  thun¬ 
derbolts.  He  would  not  hurt  a  mouse;  and  in  his  jacket 
slumbers  lightning  to  destroy  a  ministry.  Perhaps,  for  the 
whole  Mint,  he  could  not  compass  a  sum  in  addition ;  and  yet, 
it  rests  with  his  integrity  whether  to-morrow  morning  the  na¬ 
tion  shall  be  saved  from  bankniptcy ;  for,  deposited  in  his  cap, 
is  an  elaborate  essay  addressetl  to  the  ingenuous  traders  in  the 
Money  Market;  an  essay  st'tting  forth  printnples  which,  if 
adopted,  shall  in  one  fortnight  transform  beggared  England 
into  El  Dorado.  If  the  Printer’s  Derils,  as  a  body,  knew 
their  strength,  what  darkness  might  they  for  a  time  bring  upon 
the  world !  A  conspiracy  among  the  gas-men  would  be  mat¬ 
ter  for  a  jest,  compared  to  the  Cimmerian  gloom  produced  by 
Printers’  Devils,  sworn  to  a  3imultanfH>us  destruction  of  copy ! 
We  own,  this  is  a  dangerous  suggestion;  but,  had  we  not  a 
g^at  faith  in  the  natural  gotxlness  of  our  Devils,  we  might 
assure  ourselves  in  their  want  of  combination.  Besides,  it  is 
just  possible  that  the  Devil  may  bear  copy  as  a  bishop’s  horse 
may  bear  his  master ;  without  for  one  moment  suspecting  the 
wisdom,  the  learning,  the  piety,  the  charity  and  loving-kindness 
to  all  men,  that  he  carries.  We  say,  tliis  is  {yossible. 

W e  trust,  however,  that  we  have  uttered  sufficient  to  obtain 
for  our  Devil  respectful  consideration  in  his  street  pilgrimages, 
should  the  reader,  by  the  smutched  face,  the  very  dirty  hands, 
the  air  of  literary  slovenliness  about  his  wardrobe,  and  withal 
by  a  certain  quickness  of  exmression,  a  shrewdness  of  face,  de¬ 
tect  the  fiend ;  for,  indeed,  he  has  all  these  marks.  The  true 
Printer’s  Devil  is,  after  all,  a  very  superior  drudge.  It  would 
be  unseemly  in  us  to  insist,  that  his  constant  intercourse  with 
a  certain  class  of  individuals,  whets  his  spirit,  and  endues  him 
with  a  peculiar  look  of  intelligence;  but  so  it  is;  the  Devil, 
especially  the  newspaper  Devil,  is  as  distinct  an  animal  from 
the  mere  errand-boy,  as  is  the  wild  ass  of  the  desert  from  the 
ass  of  the  sandman.  Hence,  should  the  reader  meet  with  him, 
we  crav’e  for  our  Devil,  by  the  virtue  of  what  he  may  carry,' 
respectful  consideration.  Consider  it:  are  there  not  some 
Printer’s  Devils,  nameless  though  they  be,  who  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  almost  classic  !  The  Devil,  for  instance,  who  carrier! 
the  proofs  of  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ’  to  Goldsmith ;  who, 
w«  will  be  sworn  for  him,  rewarded  his  inky  messenger  with 
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many  a  t«»ter:  the  Devil,  the  constant  Devil,  who  took  copy 
from  Johnson;  Defoe’s  Devil;  Dryden’s  Devil;  the  Devil 
who— but  we  will  not  number  tliem  ;  we  leave  it  to  the  mem* 
ory,  to  the  imajfrinatinn  of  the  reader,  to  call  up,  and  picture 
to  himself  the  legion  of  Devils  that  have  visitesd  the  sons  of 
genius  and  of  wretchedness ;  that  now,  climbing  garret  stairs ; 
now  despatched  to  suburb  hovels ;  and  now  to  the  squalor, 
the  darkness,  the  misei^  of  a  gaol — for  copy;  have  borne 
from  thence  to  the  press,  thoughts  that  have  crowned  human 
nature  as  whh  a  diadem ;  thoughts,  sweet  and  sustaining  as 
the  air  of  heaven;  thoughts,  unfathomable  as  the  sea,  imper- 
isbabla  as  the  stars. 

Yfis;  the  Printer’s  Devil,  in  his  day,  has  kept  the  best  of 
company ;  though,  be  it  allowed,  the  parties  visited  have  not 
always  lived  at  the  better  end  of  the  town,  or  at  an  easy  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  ground-floor.  Neither  has  he  always  found 
them  at  their  vension;  or,  the  cloth  removed,  quailing  Bur¬ 
gundy  ;  but,  ofrener,  at  humblest  cates.  He  has,  however, 
had  great  privileges.  Frequently,  when  the  poor  author — the 
human  civet-cat,'  cherished  by  some  Lintot — has,  for  sundry 
reasons,  eschewetl  the  publicities  of  the  town,  making  to  him¬ 
self  a  hermitage  at  Barnes,  or  Islington,  the  Printer’s  Devil 
has  had  the  right  of  call — all  other  visiters  sedulously  barred 
out.  Civet— no,  we  mean  copy — must  still  bo  had ;  and,  cer¬ 
tain  as  the  village  clock,  came  the  Devil. 

Many  and  various  are  the  pilgrimages  of  the  Devil  fur  what 
is  now  the  daily  food  of  a  reading  generation — tlie  pabulum 
viUt  our  age;  the  important  copy.  In  these  errands,  the 
Devil  has  his  small  delights,  us  well  us  his  drudgery.  Visiting 
llie  spirits,  whose  peculiar  boast  it  is  to  soften  and  refine  the 
rugg^ness  and  selfishness  of  life,  the  Devil,  doubtless,  in  his 
own  little  person,  proves  the  high  mission  of  such  ladies  and 
gentlemen ;  and  is  often  a  practical  example  of  their  theoretic 
Iwnevoience.  For  instance,  the  jioliticul  philantlirupist,  at  the 
very  hour  indicting  the  sufferings  and  wr^igs  of  a  tax-greund, 
bre^ denied  people;  at  the  moment,  glowing  from  head  to 
heels  with  the  hottest  indignation  at  the  selfishness  of  the  rich, 
and  with  tears  mixing  in  his  ink  fur  the  miseries  of  the  poor; 
he  cannot  suffer  the  little  Devil,  despatched  a  two  or  three- 
mile  journey,  through  wet  and  cold,  for  the  invaluable  copy,  to 
shiver  with  a  wet  skin  in  the  passage.  No ;  he  forthwith  or¬ 
ders  him  to  the  tire ;  and  while  the  philanthropist  turns  his 
periods,  tlie  Devil,  it  may  bo,  helps  to  turn  the  spit ;  and  the 
txtpy  done,  at  lengtli  departs  for  tlte  printer,  with  a  belly  full, 
and,  perhaps,  sixpence.  Such,  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
was  ever  the  custom  of  the  late  Mr.  Cobbet :  hence,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  it  was  always  a  contest  among  the  Devils  to  obtain  the 
honorable  advantage  of  a  mission  to  him. 

Mr.  Macquotient,  though  a  mathematician,  had  the  best 
sense  of  the  wants  and  qualities  of  the  Printer’s  Devil.  Thrice 
a  week,  the  imp  attend^  at  the  lodgings  of  the  mathematician 
— we  believe  tliey  wcie  in  the  rules  of  the  Fleet— with  proofs 
of  *  Logarithms !’  Pretty,  light,  interesting  reading  for  the 
little  Devil.  Mr.  Macquotient,  however,  did  not  deem  a  pe¬ 
rusal  of  the  flgures  of  itself  a  sufficient  advantage  to  the  quick¬ 


witted  urchin.  No ;  it  was  his  custom — and  we  dwell  upon  it, 
for  it  is  must  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  mathematicians,  phi¬ 
losophers,  and  others,  ‘in  the  press’— to  award  to  the  early- 
coming  Devil  the  benevolence  of  hot  coffee,  ad-lihilum,  at  d 
two  rolls  liberally-buttered!  More:  the  Devil  rarely  left  the 
mathematician  without  receiving  three-pence ;  sometimes,  a 
tester.  We  doubt  not  that  the  tables  of  Logarithms,  edited 
by  Mr.  Macquotient  (would  we  could  point  out  the  edition), 
are  sup<*rior  to  any  other.  Sure  w'e  are,  the  Devil  thought  so. 

The  Printer’s  Devil — if  the  author,  by  chance,  live  in  re¬ 
spectable  hnlgings — has  a  mortal  enemy  in  the  landlady.  She, 
with  little  resptH  t  for  literature  in  genesal,  thinks  only  of  one 
passage— that  of  her  house.  With  no  consciousness  of  the 
mural  majesty  of  the  press,  she  is  keenly  alive  to  the  mu«dy 
feet  of  Peter  Trampington  (Devil).  More;  it  may  happen 
that  a  footboy  shall  appertain  to  the  establishment;  a  young 
gentleman,  whose  green",  succinct,  button-bedecked  jacket, 
very  white  collar,  particularly  clean  face,  combed,  shining  hair, 
and  cut-and-dried  manners,  arc  one  and  all  in  great  danger 
from  the  visits  of  the  ragged,  easy,  dirty-visaged,  care-nothing 
Devil  from  the  office.  The  uirhins  often  meet  in  the  passage, 
and  the  aristocracy  of  the  footboy  is  perilled  by  the  democracy 
of  the  press.  Ignoi’ance  always  exclaims  against  j)rinter8’  ink ; 
hence,  the  following  brief  note,,  written  by  a  landlady  to  an  au¬ 
thor,  may  be  depended  upon  as  genuine : 

“  Charlotte  Street,  Fiterov  Square,  Thursday. 

“  Sir  :  It  is  to  me  the  painfullest  aauoyauce  to  assure  you,  that  iu 
consequence  of  the  many  natty,  dirty  little  boys,  constantly  coming  to 
you,  I  must,  for  the  respectability  of  my  establishment,  decline  you 
as  a  lodger.  Yesterday,  Amelius’s  (i.  e.  the  footboy's)  cotton  gloves 
wete  black  as  pitch,  and  not  fit  to  wait  at  dinner,  and  all  through  your 
natty,  dirty  little  boyi,  who  will  talk  to  him.  ^lieve  me,  sir,  I  give 
you  warning  with  much  pain,  but  I  am  answerable  for  Amelius's  mor¬ 
als  to  the  parish  ;  and  it  was  only  three  months  ago  1  paid  two  |>ounds 
ten  for  bis  livery. — Your  humble  servant,  Elizabeth  Kentingtom. 

“  P.  S. — Should  be  most  happy,  sir,  to  keep  you  as  a  lodger,  with 
this  understanding — without  the  going  and  coming  of  the  natty,  dirty 
little  boyt.” 

It  is  thus  Mrs.  Rentington  speaks  of  Peter  and  his  tribe. — 
Peter  is  a  Devil ;  therofore,  to  the  illiterate,  he  is  no  otlier 
than  a  nasty,  dirty  little  boy.  And  yet  Peter — and  there  are 
many  Peters  Devils — has  as  much  intelligence  as  would,  with¬ 
out  cotton  gloves,  make  up  twenty  Ameliuses.  Yes,  for  Peter 
is,  by  his  very  calling,  bookish;  nay,  Peter  is  literary,  and  has 
been  known  to  oscajie  out  at  the  very  top  of  the  house,  and, 
lying  on  the  tiles,  has  conned  ‘  The  Arabian  Nights.’  Nay, 
more,  Peter  once  poured  forth  his  yeaniing  soul  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  (a  true  copy)  ; 

‘I  wish  not  for  Aladdin’s  lamp— 

’T  is  fed  by  Satan’s  priem. 

Lest  worldly  joys  my  virtue  damp, 

May  no  princess  be  my  bride.* 

Reader,  do  not,  with  the  lodging-house  landlody,  think  the 
Printer’s  Devil  only  a  nasty,  dirty  little  boy.  Though  he  be 
drudge  to  the  press,  he  is  of  the  press ;  h^nce,  should  you 
even  once  in  your  life  tempt  the -perils  of  the  type,  treat  our 
subject  courteously,  liberally ;  give  the  Devil  his  due. 


